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Yr will afford the Author of Now and Then unspeakable satisfaction, to 
find that work received, in its new form, with the popular favour so 
liberally accorded to its two predecessors, the Diary of a Late Physician, 
and Ten Thousand A-Year. If ever a work was written in a catholic 
spirit, with a fervent desire to advance the cause of Christian mo- 
rality, and illustrate, by as interesting incidents as the Author could 
devise, the adaptation of its doctrines to the most perplexing and 
appalling conditions in which man can be placed on earth, it was Now 
and Then. He has never heard an, objection to it from either Pro- 
testant or Catholic, Churchman or Dissenter ; hut on the contrary has 
repeatedly received from each, strong expressions of gratification, and a 
desire to see the work circulating widely among the humbler classes of 
society,-—with whomare, indeed, the best sympathies of the Author's heart. 

In this work the two principal characters are a noble Peer, and a 
nobler Peasant ; but the lofty character of the former was long dis- 
firured by pride and vindictiveness, till the rock was smitten by the 
thunderbolt of an awful Providential visitation ; and ere long gushed 
forth the waters of humility, resignation, and forgiveness. The Peasant 
was of a nature every whit as foble as the Peer ; but that nobility was 
from his youth sublimed by the religion of his Bible: the precepts of 
which sustained him under the pressure of fearful suffering, and -at 
length linked together in humble love and piety, the hearts of both 
Peer and Peasant, as in the sight of Him who is no respecter of persons. 

The mind of man can scarcely have presented to it any more awful 
subject of contemplation, than the solemn condemnation to death, by a 
just but erring tribunal, of an innocent man. It should teach, in tre- 
mendous tones, the lesson of caution ; not, however, to the extent of palay- 
ing the hand of justice. And as for the victim of that error to which all 
human institutions are liable, what language can do justice to our ago- 
nising sympathy ? Who can realise the state of mind and feeling ex- 
cited in him? ‘Who can conceive of any source of consolation and suc- 
cour, but one—that to which the beloved minister of rekigion pointed 
Adam Ayliffe’s despairing eye, in the condemned cell ? 
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These are the substantial lessons designed to be singht, by Now anil 
' Then; and as they indicate the objects with which it was written, so 
they influence the heart of the writer in sending it forth acs from his 
hand, and wishing the book, God-speed ! 


It may be proper to add, for the information of foreign as well as some 
English readers, that the administration of the criminal ‘law of this 
country has been altered in various particulars specified in the ensuing 
pages. At the period, however, at which the events in this tale are sup- 
posed to have happend, the criminal law was administered as there repre- 
sented. It must not, however, be supposed that the law of murder, and 
its capital punishment, have undergone any change; but the sanguinary 
character of our criminal law, at the period referred to, and which is 
pointedly indicated by a passage to be found in the eighteenth chapter,* 
has yielded to the humane and benignant spirit of modern legislation. 


Innere TEMPLE, LonpDoR, June 1854. 


* Page 163, In the time of Sir William Blackstone—that ia, nearly a century phe pear 
stecl a handkerchief, or other trifle above the value of twelve penct, privately from one’s person, 
is made capital !”—4 Comm. 16, 
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I am at a loss for termsin which to express my sense of the favour with which 
this work has been received by the public, both at home and abroad. Two 
large editions, thrice as large as I could have contemplated, before yielding 
to the confidence of my publishers, were exhausted almost immediately, and 
the second has been now out of print for several months. I greatly regret 
the delay which has occurred in bringing out this Third Edition, and the dis- 
appointment which may have been felt by numerous applicants for copies of 
the work. That delay has been occasioned by the pressure of numerous 
engagements, which prevented my bestowing upon the present Edition the 
careful revision which it has now received. The necessity of that revision 
may be accounted for, by the rapidity agid suddenness with which Now and 
Then was written, and passed through the press. Not a line of the manu. 
ecript was in existence previously to near midnight on the 20th November 
1847; yet it was in the hands of the printer at a very early hour in the morn- 
ing of the 9th of December, and was actually published on Saturday the 18th 
of December; on which day, and the ensuing Monday, the entire Edition 
was disposed of, and the second in preparation. During the brief interval 
above mentioned, I wrote principally in the night-time, my days being neces- 
sarily otherwise occupied. While making these statements, however, I 
anxiously deprecate the imputation of having rushed before an indulgent 
public without due and respectful consideration ; for this story, the elements 
of which had been long floating in my mind, had been thoroughly thought 
out, in all its parts, during the tw months immediately preceding the day on 
which I began to write; and I venture to doubt whether many modern books 
of this description, have occasioned their authors more deliberate and anxious 
consideration, than I had bestowed on this one, before sitting down to write. 
Whatever faults of execution and detail may even still be found, this at least 
I can truly affirm, that every character, conversation, and incident introduced, 
is the result of much reflection, and in strict subordination to a determined 
purpose, steadily kept in view from beginning to end. The plan may be 
faulty, and the conception unsatisfactory; but such as it is, it has been com- 
plete 4 carried out. 

I had, as I conceived, very important objects in view, in writing this 
work; but it would be almost an impertinence here to indicate them, for they 
are sufficiently obvious to a thinking reader. J have, however, two observa- 
tions to offer on this subject. First,—that I advisedly abstained, for grave 
reasons, from so contriving the plot of the story, as to.-make it in accordance 
with what is understood by the words “ poetical justice." Had I been so 
minded, few experienced readers can avoid perceiving, from the ensuing 
pages, how abundantly easy it would have been to carry such an intention 
into effect, In the second place, I solemnly disclaim an object which a lead. 


ing organ of public opinion,* suggested as likely to have been contemplated 
by the writer of this work—viz. to contribute towards the abolition of capital | 
unishments, even in cases of murder. I am, on the contrary, quite agreed 
in opinion, on that subject, with the able reviewer of this work, in the journal 
above alluded to. I had, in truth, given the subject great consideration, 
long before writing Now and Then; and, entertaining these views, I feel it 
rather hard to be represented, as has been the case, not only in this 
country, but on the Continent and in America, as favouring and endeavouring 
to advance doctrines which I repudiate. I acknowledge that, as a subsidiar 
object, I have endeavoured to illustrate the awful liability to error, to which 
even the highest and best human intellects and institutions are liable, in 
judging of, and dealing with, especially jydicially, the events which happen 
around us, in the m stOrions scene of action in which God has placed mankind 
~——where He has ordained that we should know in part only, and see through a 
glass darkly. These are topics suggesting many solemnising and salutary 
reflections. On the particular subject under consideration, I wish here to ex- 
press my entire concurrence with the critic above mentioned ; who says that 
‘if we are to suspend a punishment essential to public example, and justified 
by the laws of God, as well as by the oldest sanctions of man, until human 
institutions are rendered absolutely perfect and unerring, we must, on the 
same grounds, stop short also of inflicting smaller penalties for secondary 
crimes, and finally resolve to inflict upon our fellow-creatures no punishment 
whatever.” 

I feel constrained to say, that the almost unanimous approbation of this 
work expressed by the public press—overlooking, in a noble spirit, defects of 
detail, while recognising good intentions—has deeply, indelibly impressed my 
heart. I have also received a surprising number of private communications, 
from persons in all ranks of society, applauding the scope and tendency of the 

‘work, and many of them urging me to prnt it in aform and at a price suitable 
for even more extensive distribution thaa it has hitherto attained. I humbly 
hope that the feclings and intentions with which Now and Then was 
written will, as some of those communications have suggested, bear that ter- 
rible test, deathbed reflection. J regarded the publishiug of this work as a 
bold experiment ; and it is impossible to express the anxiety with which the 
issue, destined greatly to surpass my most sanguine expectations, was 
awaited. 

The title ¢ of the work has been variously remarked on. It was deemed by 
myself to be peculiarly significant and suggestive ; but it was intended that, 
while awakening curiosity, the propriety of the words should become fully 
apparent, only on finishing the perusal of the work: when “Now any THen” 
might present themselves under several aspects, to one who might havo taken 
the trouble to reflect on the course of the narrative. . 

The fabric of the story is purposely simple and slight ; but it appeared to 
afford opportunities for exhibiting human nature under circumstances of ex- 
quisite interest, difficulty, and perplexity, such as are calculated to rouse into 
action its strongest passions, and highest faculties. The aim of the writer: 
was to deduce, from such a display, lessons of sterling value. And, finally, 
this work was, with all its imperfections, composed under a strong sense of 
the serious moral responsibility attaching to him who ventures to write for 
the public ; especially if he believe that what he writes has the faintest chance 
of being read by many, or influencing the feelings, opinions, or conduct of oxz. 


*The Times newspaper. fy. 
_. ¢ For now we see through a glass, darkly ; but t#HEw face to face: Now I know in part; 
but THEN shall I know even as aleo | . ; 


am known.—1 Cor, xiii. 12, 


NOW AND THEN. 


CHAPTER I. 


SomewHere about a hundred years 
ago (but in which of our good kings’ 
reigns, or in which of our scacoast 
counties, is needless to be known) 
thére stood alone, at a little distance 
from the secluded village of Milver- 
stoke, a cottage of the better sort, 
which no one could have seen, with- 
out its suggesting to him that he was 
looking at a cottage of the true old 
English kind. It was most snug in 
winter, and in summer very beautiful ; 
ylistening, as then it did, in all its 
Fesorant loveliness of jessamine, honey- 
suckle, and sweet-brier. ‘There, also, 
stood a bee-hive, in the centre of the 
garden, which, stretching down eto 
the road-side, was so filled with flowers, 
especially roses, that nothing could 
be seen of the ground in which they 
grew; wherefore it might well be 
that the busy little personages who 
oceupied the tiny mansion so situated, 
conceived that the lines had fallen 
to them in very pleasant places in- 
deed. The cottage was built sub- 
stantially, though originally somewhat 
rudely, and principally of sea-shore 
stones. It had a thick thatched over- 
hanging roof, and the walls were low. 
In front there were two latticed win- 
dows, one above the other. The lower 
one belonged to the room of the build- 
ing; the higher, which was much 
smailer, belonged to what might be 


called the chief bedroom; for there 
were three little dormitories — two 
being small, and at the back of the 
cottage. Not far behind, and some- 
what to the left, stood an elm-tree, 
its trunk covered with ivy; and it so 
effectually sheltered from the sea- 
breezes the modest little fabric be- 
neath, and otherwise s0 materially 
contributed to its snug picturesque 
appearance, that there could be little 
doubt of the tree’s having reached its 
maturity before there was any such 
structure for it to grace and protect. 
Beside this tree was a wicket, by 
which was entered a small slip of 
ground, half garden and half orchard, 
All the foregoing formed the remnant 
of a little freehold property, which 
liad belonged to its present owner, 
and to his family before him, for 
several generations. The initial letter 
(A) of their name, Ayliffe, was rudely 
cut, in old English character, in a 
piece of stone forming a sort of cen- 
tre facing over the doorway; and no 
one then living there knew when that 
letter had been cut. The present 
owner of the cottage was Adam Ay- 
liffe, once a substantial, but now a re- 
duced yeoman, well stricken in years, 
being at the time now spoken of not 
far from his sixty-eighth year; the 
crown of his head was bald, and finely 
formed, and the little hair that he had 
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left was of a silvery colour, verging 
on white, His countenance and figure 
were striking to an observant be- 
holder, who would have said at once, 
“That man is of a firm and upright 
character, and has seen trouble,”—all 
which was indeed distinctly written 
in his open Saxon features. His eye 
was of a clear blue, and steadfast in 
its gaze; and when he spoke, it was 
with a certain quaintness, which seem- 
ed in keeping with his simple and 
stern character. Afi who had ever 
known Ayliffe entertained for him a 
deep respect. He was of an inde- 
pendent spirit, somewhat taciturn, 
and of a retiring contemplative hu- 
mour. His life was utterly blameless, 
regulated throughout by the purifying 
and elevating influence of Christianity. 
The excellent vicar of the parish in 
which he lived, reverenced him, hold- 
ing him up as a pattern, and pointing 
him out as one of whom it might be 
humbly said, Behold an Israelite in- 
deed, in whom is no guile. Yet «the 
last few years of his life had been 
ae in great trouble. Ten years 

efore had occurred, in the loss of his 
wife, who had been every way worthy 
of him, the first. great sorrow of his 
life. After twenty years spent to- 
gether in happiness greater than 
tongue could tell, it had pleased God, 
who had given her to him, to take her 
away — suddenly, indeed, but very 
gently. He woke one morning, when 
she woke not, but lay sweetly sleep- 
ing the sleep of death. His Sarah 
was gone, and thenceforth his great 
hope was to follow her, and be with 
her again. His spirit was stunned 
for a while, but murmured not; say- 
ing, with resignation, ‘The Lord 
hath given, and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” A year or two afterwards oc- 
curred to him a second trouble, great, 
but of a different kind. He was sud- 
_ denty reduced almost to beggary. To 
enable the son of an old deceased 
_ friend to become a collector of public 
rates in an adjoining county, Ayliffe 
had unsuspiciously become his surety. 
The man, however, for whom he had 
done this service, fell soon afterwards 


into intemperate and dissolute habits; 
dishonesty, as usual, soon followed ; 
and poor Ayliffe was horrified one 
evening by being called upon, his 
principal having absconded, a great 
defaulter, to contribute to repair the 
deficiency, to the full extent of his 
bond. At the time of ¢his sad event, 
Ayliffe was the freehold owner of 
some forty or fifty acres of ground ad- 
joining his cottage, besides havin 

some small sum of money advance 

upon mortgage to a neighbour, the 
interest of which he was setting apart. 
for a purpose which will be presently 
mentioned. But all was suddenly 
sacrificed :—not only the little accu- 
mulation of interest, but the principal 
from which it had grown,—and not 
only that, but more than half of his 
land, to make good the loss for which 
he had so unhappily become respon- 
sible. This stroke seemed to pros- 
trate poor Ayliffe, not only on account 
of his severe pecuniary loss, but his 
cruelly betrayed confidence. Nor was 
this all. His favourite purpose had 
been suddenly defeated ; that purpose 
having been to make a provision for 
the marriage of his only child, a son, 
called after himself, Adam, — being 
the fifth Adam Ayliffe, father and son, 
during as many generations. That 
fondly-desired object was now unat- 
tainable ; and father and son shortly 
afterwards experienced a bitter proof 
of the too frequent fickleness of earthly 
fyiendships. The girl whose hand had 
been pledged to young Adam readily 
broke off the match at her parents’ 
desire; and she being very pretty, 
and they so well to do in the world as 
would have enabled them with ease to 
set Adam Ayliffe and their daughter 
comfortably going in life, little diffi- 
culty was found in obtaining a suc- 
cessor to poor Adam, in a thriving 
young farmer, whom, however, if the 
truth must be told, she had originally 
jilted in his favour. And possibly 
some palliative of her misconduct ‘in 
the matter might have been derived 
from the fact, that Adam was not only 
of an old family, and would have suc- 
ceeded to no inconsiderable hereditary 
property, but was algo one of the finest” 
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fonns fellows in the county, with a 
handsome countenance, of a most en- 
gaging frankness, a figure tall and 
well formed, possessed of surpassing 
activity and strength, and of a daring 
and reckless courage. In all manly 
exercises he excelled every compe- 
titor ; and as¢o his feats at singlestick, 
they were famous in several adjoin- 
ing counties. Every ‘ne, in short, 
liked Adam Ayliffe; he had a laugh 
and a good word for all whom he met, 
would do anything to oblige anybody, 
and seemed: not to know that there 
was such a thing in the world to be 
looked after as—self. 

It was everywhere said that a hand- 
somer couple than Adam and Phosbe 
would make, was not to be found. 
But, poor soul ! all his prospects were, 
as has been seen, in one momeut 
blighted ; and Phoebe’s heartless de- 
sertion hurt him far more than the 
poverty, with its humiliating, inci- 
dents, into which he and his father 
had so unexpectedly been plunged. 
His buoyancy of spirits had fled for 
ever, but the manly simplicity of cha- 
racter which he had inherited from 
his father remained. Much, however, 
of that father’s pious teaching it took 
to soothe the ruffled spirit of his son. 
Long was it before any one could ex- 
change a smile with Adam Ayliffe 
the younger. Alas! what a contrast 
now, between father and son going 


heretofore together arm-in-arm to. 
church, the one with his great wadk- | 


ing-stick, broad hat, and long rough 
blue coat, and face of grave but not 


eaustere composure; the other gaily 


clad, and his hat somewhat jauntily 
set upon his curly nut-brown hair, 
nodding to this one, smiling to the 
other, and taking off his hat to the 
elder folk! As the two would stand 


suddenly uncovered while the parson. 


passed or met them, on his way into 
the charch, his heart yearned towards 
them both. He thoroughly loved and 
bial wpe them, and was proud of two 
such specimens of the English yeo- 
“man; and, above all, he was charmed 
with the good example which they 
‘uniformly set to all his other parish- 
_4doners. He had from Adam's boy- 


hood entertained a liking for him, and 
had personally bestowed no incon- 
siderable pains upon his education, 
which, though plain, as suited his 
position, was yet sound and substan- 
tial. Greatly concerned had been the 
Vicar at the disasters befalling the 
Ayliffes; nay, he went so far as 
secretly to make an effort to reclaim 
the fickle Phoabe: but in vain—it was 
plainly not to be; and then he sought 
to satisfy the sorely discomfited suitor, 
that he mighf depend upon it all 
would turn out for the best. 

The Rev. Henry Hylton, M.A., at the 
tinre now spoken of, had been Vicar of 
Milverstoke for nearly twenty years.. 
It was a Cambridge College living, of 
about £300 a-year; the first that had 
fallen in for his acceptance, after he 
had obtained his Fellowship, to which, 
in consequence of his distinguished 
degree, he had been elected almost 
immediately. He was a man of good 
family ; of powerful intellect and accu- 
raée scholarship; deeply read in divin- 
ity; of signal decision of character, 
lofty independence of spirit, and fer- 
vent piety. He, too, was naturally of 
a cheerful disposition, but had been 
saddened ‘by domestic affliction ; for 
marrying, shortly after coming to the 
living, a woman every way fitted for 
her post, of sweet and most amiable 
temper, they had had five children, 
all of whom had died, except the 
youngest, a little girl, for whom it 
may easily be believed that they en- 
tertained an anxious love passing ex- 
pression. 

After young Adam’s troubles had 
come upon him, by way of occupying 
or diverting his attention, Mr Hylton 
would have him often to the parson- 
age, on some kind pretext or other; 
one being to copy. out some old 
sermons, the manuscript of which 
had become too small to be read in 
the pulpit conveniently, the good 
Vicar’s eyesight not being as clear 
and strong as it had been originally. 
Thus it was that Adam came to be 
constantly thrown into the way of a 
certain maid of Mr Hylton’s—Sarah, 
whose history was short, but not. un- 
interesting. She had been left an 
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orphan, when young, by a poor widow 
& parishioner of Mifversto e, who had 
died some years before ; and Mrs Hyl- 
ton, having taken a liking to the girl, 
had had her carried, about her four- 
teenth year, to the parsonage, and 
brought up under her owneye. Sarah 
abla good and grateful girl, and 

ecame useful, being a good needle- 
woman, and discreet and intelligent ; 
in short, she was a favourite with both 
Mr and Mrs Hylton. ‘Though her coun- 
tenance was pleasing, it could not be 
called pretty ; its expression was pen- 
sive and thoughtful ; her voice was 
soft, and pleasant to hear; and her 
figure slight, but well proportioned. 

ow Adam and she were often thrown 
together, for he used to sit in the 
housekeeper’s room, in the evenings, 
copying out Mr Hylton’s sermons, 
none other being present than the 
housekeeper and Sarah: and no one 
can wonder that Adam should often 
talk of his troubles, particularly touch- 
ing Phebe. The good housekeeper 
oe her a hussy, who would 
ive to repent her shameful conduct ; 
and assured Adam that there were 
quite as good fish in the sea as had 
ever come out; he all the while listen- 
ing in silence, or with a sigh, and 
shaking his head. The last observa- 
tion, however, imperceptibly grew 
more grateful to his feelings when- 
ever it was repeated. At length it 
occurred to him that Sarah, who was 
never very voluble, always preserved 
silence when such topic, or anything 
akin to it, was introduced, and looked 
very steadily at her needlework. One’s 
own heart indicates the natural result 
of all this, On one such occasion as 
that just referred to, Sarah ventured 
to lift up her eyes, for an instant, 
from her work, and glanced timidly 
at Adam, whom she: imagined to be 
busy writing; but behold! he was look- 
ing in silence, and rather earnestly, 
at her. Thus was kindled the first 
spark of love between Adam and 
Sarah; and, after several years’ quiet 
reat & long discouraged, but never 
absolutely forbidden, by both Mr and 
Mrs Hylton, Adam married Sarah 
from the parsonage, with the fuil con- 


sent of all persons concerned ; and 
then took her home to the cottage, 
where old Adam Ayliffe, as he kissed. 
the pale cheek of the meek and trem- 
bling new-comer, welcomed them both 
with a solemn aud affecting benedic- 
tion that was quite patriarchal. 

“ Daughter-in-law,” said he, “I am 
poor ; so is this thy husband; ancl we 
may become poorer; but here is that 
which will make those rich who rely 
on it. Give me thy hand, Sarah, and 
thine, Adam,” said he, and placed 
them, with his own, upon the cover 
of the old family Bible: ‘ Promise, 
with the blessing of Him who gave 
us this Book, never to look beyond it, 
in time of trouble, nor then to forget 
it. Thus promised my Sarah when 
God gave her to me, who hath since 
taken her away again!” 

The old man’s voice here trembled, 
but failed him not. Then he tenderly 
embraced both his-son and daughter- 
in-law, the latter weeping much; and 
they sat down to their frugal repast 
with such cheerfulness as they might. | 

Adam and his son had for some 
time betaken themselves to labour*for 
their subsistence ; and on this mar- 
riage taking place, both found. it 
necessary to redouble their exertions, 
in order to meet their augmented ex- 
penditure ; for small though it might 
be at first, prudence warned them to 
prepare against any probable increase 
of it. Bitter, bitter indeed was it to 
yeung Ayliffe, when first he saw his 
venerable father enter into the capa- 
city of a hireling ; but not so with 
that father, who heartily thanked God. 
for the strength which he still had, 
and the opportunity of profitably ex- 
erting that strength. ‘Twas some- 
what late in the day, to be sure, but 
the necessity had not arisen from his 
fault. Labour was the lot of man ;. 
this he knew, and was reverently con- 
tent with that lot. | 

These three were the sole occupants 
of the cottage: and Mrs Ayliffe, being, 
as one might say, neatness personified, 
felt a pride in keeping her a re- 
sidence in fitting order. Often, how- 
ever, when her husband and father-in- 
law were absent at their labour, to 
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which they would go early, and from 
which they’ would often return late, 
she thought with trembling solicitude 
about the future; for in due time she 
had the prospect of becoming a mother. 
The sight of her venerable father-in- 
law thus daily going to, and returning 
from, his labeur, at a time when he 
ought to have been enjoying the re- 
pose suited to his years, greatly dis- 
tressed her ; and sometimes she would 
secretly reproach herself for havipg 
added even a straw’s weight to his 
burthens, by becoming the wife of his 
son. That son, however, loved her 
tenderly, and with, perhaps, a more 
lasting affection than ever he might 
have entertained for her whose place 
she had so unexpectedly occupied. 
Both he and his father engaged them- 
selves in their labours with sustained 
alacrity. But a year and a half's 
severe and constant exertion told 
more heavily on old Adam's impaired 
physical powers than he had calculat- 
ed upon ; and to his grievous mortifi- 
cation, the doctor at length positively 
forbade his resuming work of any 
kind for several months to come. So 
the old man was not only obliged to 
lay up, but to incur considerable ex- 
pense hy medical attendance, rendered 
necessary by a serious injury which 
strong exertion, at his time of life, 
was but too sure to occasion. 
About a year after her marriage, 
oor Mrs Ayliffe brought her hus- 
and, at the peril of her own life,a 
son. She had, indeed, a terrible time 
of it, and did not quit her bed for 
three months, nor the cottage for two 
months after that, during the whole 
of that period being quite unable to 
manage her household affairs,—small, 
it was true, but requiring, neverthe- 
less, constant attention. Alas! how 
were all these sadly increased exi- 
gencies, and that of medical attend- 
ance, to be encountered and provided 
for? There was but the labour of 
_ young Avyliffe, itself producing no 
. great results, but still sufficient, with 
good management and frugality, to 
supply their daily necessities. They 
had algo no house-rent to pay, but 
how long might that be the case ? 


For already had arisen the sad neces-_ 
sity of parting with another portion 
of the land which still constituted the 
family property. It had cost old Ay- 
liffe a bitter pang to sacrifice an acre 
of that land: yet had he been obliged 
to do so, and was now again driven 
to repeat the sacrifice. All hitherto 
sold had been purchased on account 
of the Earl of Milverstoke—a noble- 
man of ancient lineage and vast pos- 
sessions, whose principle country re- 
sidence, Milverétoke Castle, a magni- 
ficent structure, stood at nearly two 
miles’ distance from ie alee cottage. 
Much must presently be said of this 
distinguished personage ; for such, in- 
deed, he was, even were it only in re- 
spect of his lofty personal character, 
his great talents, and the high politi- 
cal position which he had occupied. 
Suffice it at present to say, that the 
Earl did not give himself much per- 
sonal concern about the management 
of his estates, but devolved 1¢ upon. 
others—upon local agents, all under | 
the control of one principal, who lived 
in London. The Earl's agent at Mil- 
verstoke was Mr Oxley, formerly a 
land-valuer in the adjoining county— 
a shrewd and energetic man, devoted. 
to the Earl’s interests, but occasional- 
ly acting in a way not likely to secure 
to his noble employer the goodwill of 
those who were connected with him 
as tenants or neighbours; for little 
cared Mr Oxley about hurting the 
feelings of any one ‘who stood be- 
tween him and any of his purposes, 
He it was who had negotiated the 
pee of the land which old Ayliffe 
nad been forced to sell, in consequence 
of the villany of the person for whom 
he had become bound; and the object 
of Mr Oxley, in making that purchase, 
was the furtherance of a favourite 
scheme which he had for some time 
had in view, and which had met with 
the Earl’s own approbation, of mak- 
ing a new approach to the Castle, 
through the woods at the back of it, 
instead of the present road, which 
was somewhat inconvenient with re- 
ference to the highway, and very cir- 
cuitous, 7 ; : 2s, 3 

‘This object could not, however, be 
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attained, unless all the pomsining p10. 
perty of Ayliffe could be acquired by 
the Earl, whose agent had teased and 
harassed Ayliffe on the subject, to'an 
extent which only one of so well-regu- 
lated a temper as his could have tole- 
rated with anything likecalmness. The 
new road to the Castle, it was intended, 
should pass exactly over the present 
site of the cottage, which therefore 
had long been a grievous eyesore to 
Mr Oxley, as a monument at once of 
his own abortive negdtiation, and, as 
he chose to consider it, Ayliffe’s dogged 
obstinacy. In vain the old man ear- 
nestly told him that it would break his 
heart to be separated for ever from the 
property of his fathers—to see their 
residence pulled down, and all trace of 
it destroyed; in vain did the selfish 
matter-of-fact man of business hear 
that Ayliffe had solemnly promised 
his father, on his death-bed, not to part 
with the cottage so long as he had a 
crust of bread to eat in it, and a son to 
succeed to it. Mr Oxley largely in- 
creased, and finally doubled, his ori- 
ginal offer, on hearing these cunning 
pretexts, for such to him they appear- 
ed, urged so pertinaciously; but the 
old yeoman was not to be tempted: 
and his resolution irritated Mr Oxley 
the more, because the latter, never 
dreaming of having to encounter such 
an obstacle, had somewhat precipitate- 
ly pledged himself to the Earl, that 
his lordship might depend upon the 
new road to the Castle being laid down 
by a day which had—long passed by. 
A last and desperate effort was made 
by Mr Oxley, on behalf of his noble 
principal, who little dreamed of the 
real state of the case: or, high-minded 
as he was, he would have sacrificed a 
thousand acres of his richest land 
rather than have sanctioned the un- 


acious and unwarrantable proceed. 


Ings attempted on his behalf. But his 
lordship had only recently made Mil- 
verstoke his constant residence, on his 
somewhat sudden retirement from pub- 
lic life, and probably knew little or 


nothing of what went on in his name, | 


and professedly on his behalf; while 
of Ayliffe and his property the Earl 
knew little more than that there was a 


small freeholder of that name, living 
at a short distance from the Castle, 
whose slight interest in the soil it 
would be necessary to purchase, before 
the contemplated approach could be 
made from the high-road to the Castle, 
On the occasion just alluded to, as wit- 
nessing the last eager«effort of Mr 
Oxley to effect his purpose, Ayliffe and 
his son were together in the cottage; 
and the former, unprovoked by much 
sal Al alg and coarse language, 
which, however, greatly incensed the 
latter, finally, but quietly, told Mr 
Oxley that he would talk no more with 
him on the subject: ‘“ And as for m 
Lord,” he added, with a calm thou i 
somewhat stern smile, “let him be 
satisfied with what he hath; the Castle 
for him, the cottage for me!” 

‘‘Be not a fool, Adam Ayliffe ~— 
know your interest and duty better,” 
replied Mr Oxley; ‘depend upon it, I 
will yot throw all this my trouble 
away, nor shall my Lord be disap- 
pointed. Listen, therefore, once for 
all, to reason, and take what is offered, 
which is princely, and be thankful!” _ 

“Well, well,” said Ayliffe; “it seemag’ 
that I cannot say that which will suit” 
thee, good Mr Oxley. Yet once more 
will I try, and with words that per- 
haps may reach the ear which mine 
cannot. Wilt thou hear me?” 

“Ay, I will hear, sure enough, 
friend Adam,” said Mr Oxley, curious- 
IY on which Ayliffe took down from 
the top of the clock, which stood in 
the corner, a large old brass-bound 
Bible, and, opening it on his lap, read 
with deliberate emphasis, as follows:— , 

“* Naboth, the Jezreelite, had a vine- 
yard which was in Jezreel, hard by the 
palace of Ahab, king of Samaria. 

“And Ahab spake unto Naboth, 
saying, ‘Give me thy vineyard, that I 
may have it for a garden of herbs, be- 
cause it is near unto my house: and 
I will give thee for it a better vine- 


yard than it; or if it seem good to 


thee, I will give thee the worth of it 
in money.’ 

“ And Naboth said unto Ahab, ‘ The 
Lord forbid it me, that Ishould givethe 
inheritance of my fathers unto thee.’ ’’. 

‘When he had read these last worda,- 
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which he did very solemnly, Ayliffe 
closed the Bible, and gazed at Mr Ox. 
ley in silence. For a moment the 
latter seemed somewhat staggered by 
what he saw, and what he had heard ; 
but at length—“ Oh, ho, Adam! do 
ou make your Bible speak for you in 
basness 2” gad he, in a tone of rude 
jocularity. ‘“ Well, I shall wish you 
od-day for some little while, it may 
, and good luck to you here. It is 
somewhat of a bit of a place,” he coy- 
tinued, as he drew on his gloves, 
glancing, at the same time, contemp- 
tuously round the little room, “ to set 
such store by; but be patient—be pa- 
‘ient, Adam ; there is one somewhat 
ere that will be ready for you by- 
ynd-by.” 


This insulting allusion to the work- 
10use, or the county gaol, old Ayliffe 
‘eceived in dignified silence. Not so, 
1owever, his son, who, rising with 
»minous calmness from the chaiy on 
which he had for some time been sit- 
‘ing, as it were on thorns, and silent 
mnly out of habitual deference to his 
father, approached Mr Oxley in two 
strides, seized him by the collar with 
she hand of a giant, and before his as- 
‘onished father could interpose, had 
lragged Mr Oxley to the doorway, 
and, with a single jerk, flung him out 
nto the open air with a violence which 
sent him staggering several yards, 
‘ill he fell down at full length on the 
ground, 

‘Adam, Adam, what hast thow 
lone?” commenced his father, ap- 
sroaching his son with an astounded 
air. 

*«“ Nay, never mind me, father,” mut- 
tered his son vehemently, standing 
with arms a-kimbo, and watching Mr 
Oxley with eyes flashing fury. “There, 
Master Oxley ; show never here again 
that wizened face of yours, or worse 
may happen. Away! Back to the 
Castle, and tell him that sent you 
here what you have received! Off! 
out into the road,” he added, raising 
his voice, and striding towards Mr 
Oxley, who tee y quitted the 
garden, “or I'll teach you to speak of 
the workhouse again! See that the 

: lick not”’— 


“ Adam! I charge thee—hold thy 
peace!” said the old man, loudly and 
authoritatively, and advancing to. 
wards Mr Oxley; who, however, after 
muttering a few words, heard by the 
old man, and glancing furiously at 

oung Ayliffe, hastily mounted his 

orse, which had been standing fast- 
ened at the gate, and was soon out of 
hearing. About that time, in the en- 
suing day, he had contrived, during an 
interview on busjness with the Karl, to 
intimate, as if casually only, that the 
Ayliffes, who owned the road-side cot- 
tage, had received the liberal overtures 
made by Mr Oxley on his one 
behalf with expressions of coarse dis- 
respect, and even malignant hostility. 
Not a word, however, said Mr Oxley 
of the violent treatment which he had 
received at the hands of young Ayliffe ; 
nor did he deem it expedient, for rea- 
sons of his own, to summon his assail- 
ant to answer before the magistrates 
for what he had dome. Would that 
the Earl of Milverstoke had received 
the slightest inkling of the occurrence 
of the day before,—of the spirit and 
temper in which Mr Oxley’s negotia- 
tions, if such they could be called, had 
been carried on with the venerable 
yeoman. Such information, however, 
was of course not to be expected from 
Mr Oxley. Would, then, that it had 
occurred to Ayliffe or his son to go 
resolutely up to the Castle, insist on 
seeing its stern secluded lord, and ap- 
prise him of the insulting and oppres- 
sive line of conduct which had been 
pursued on his behalf. Mr Oxley, ' 
unless his denial had heen believed, 
would have fled blighted from the pre- 
sence of his lord, who would have told » 
him in a voice of thunder to give an 
account of his stewardship, for that 
he might be no longer steward. But it 
fell not out so. Such a step was never 
dreamed of by either of the Ayliffes; 
who, on the contrary, rather anxiously 
awaited some vindictive movement 
on the part of Mr Oxley. He seemed, 
however, disposed to take no notice of 
what had happened; and the untoward 
occurrence appeared not likely to be 
followed by its apprehended conse- 
quences. | 


a 
Ayliffe received no more molestation 
from Mr Oxley, or any one else, with 
the view of cay ner Soar tosurrender 
the poor remnant of his little patrimo- 
nial estate. That gentleman probably 
thought it his wisest course, hoping 
that distress might effect what nego- 
tiation had failed in, to bide his time, 
as far as concerned the Earl’s interests, 
with reference to gaining possession 
of Ayliffe’s cottage and the slip of 
ground still semaine attached to it, 
and on which stood the small orchard 
and garden which have been already 
mentioned. All the rest poor old Ay- 
liffe had been compelled to dispose of 
with reluctance and agony, during the 
troubled two years and a half, or three 
years, ensuing on his son’s marriage. 
Like any slave in the plantations 
worked that son, from morning to 
night, with fond willingness, to sup- 
port those who were so dear to him; 
and being also stimulated by an 
honourable ambition to preserve in his 
family the cherished spot where: the 
aaa from whom he sprung had 
een born, which, moreover, seemed 
infinitely enhanced to him in value, 
now that he had become himself a 
father—the father of yet another Adam 
Ayliffe, for so the child had been 
christened. But, alas! the poor thin 
gave no promise of its father’s comeli- 
"ness or strength, being, on the con- 
trary, small and feeble from its birth, 
and likely to be reared, if at all, with 
difficulty. This little heir to misfor- 
tune and misery, however, had yeta 
further claim on the pity of every be- 
holder ; for, in the momentary absence 
of the woman intrusted with the care 
of it, on the occasion of her being sud- 
denly summoned to the bedside of its 
ebparenely dying mother, the child 
fell from the chair on which it had 
been hastily and imprudently left, 
occasioning injuries, the effects of 
which would remain through life. This 
last occurrence grievously disturbed 
the equanimity of even old Ayliffe, 
and drove the more excitable tempera- 
ment of his son almost to frenzy. 
When the poor mother, too, heard of 
what had happened—for how could it | 
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be concealed effectually ?—it caused a 
relapse which nearly proved fatal. Here 
was wretchedness indeed! and wretchi- 
edness of which the sufferers saw no 
end! Had it not been for the teaching 
and example afforded by the father, 
young Ayliffe would have fallen into a 
gloomy irreligious humour, sullenly 
questioning the goodness and wisdom 
of Him without whose knowledge and 
permission this sad blow had not de- 
seended upon either parent or child. 
For a time, that which was unaccount- 
able in this visitation of Providence 
seemed also unreasonable and unjust ! 
To both his father and to Mr Hylton, 
young Ayliffe once morosely declared, 
that the spirit of a man auld not bear 
flat injustice, come from whom it might! 
and asked—What had this poor child 
done ?—what had its mother ?—what 
had its father done to deserve such an 
infliction ? “ Questions these, Adam,” 
said, Mr Hylton kindly, but very grave- 
ly, “which millions upon millions of 
mankind have asked, in their own 
various troubles, who soon afterwards 
saw causes showing the wisdom and 
goodness which had permitted those 
troubles to happen, and vindicating 
the justice by which they had been 
ordained. Are you, Adam, the only 
one chastened by adverse visitations 
from God?” inquired Mr Hyltor ear- 
nestly, his eyes filling with tears. “Look 
at him who now addresses you: why 
have my four children, whom I as 
Cearly loved as ever you loved this 
poor babe, been taken from me, and 
after years of suffering, pain, and 
misery ? why do they now lie moulder- 
ing into dust in yonder churchyard?” 

Adam’s lip quivered ; his heart was 
softened ; and his wife, in whose weak 
arms lay the injured infant, gently. 
leaned down, and kissed its pale un- 
conscious cheek, with emotions which 
none but a mother could feel. To her, 
and to her husband, their poor child 
became infinitely dearer from this its 
misfortune,—it was enshrined, ‘as it 
were, in their very heart of hearts. | 
Possibly, had it not suffered so severe- 
IY, it might never have been loved so. 
early, tt a8 
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CHAPTER Il. 


Tur straits to which the Ayliffes were 
driven could not escape the notice %of 
the kind-hearted inhabitants of the 
village, notwithstanding the stern re- 
serve of the old man, and the some- 
what angry and proud impaticnce of 
the son; who had rejected several 
friendly offers of assistance, with a 
morbid sensitiveness for which all con- 
siderate persons could make ample 
allowance. He would not, he said, 
live on charity, while he had health 
to work, and they could’ manage to 
keep their own freehold house over 
their heads. It was, however, very 
hard to sustain these proud feelings 
when he looked at his father, and his 
emaciated wife, and thought of her 
privations, borne with a Ranta! a 
cheerful indiffereuce, which quite van- 
ished the instant that his back was 
turned. Many marks of substantial 
kindness were, with delicate consider- 
ation, forced upon them from the par- 
sonage; and whatever came, indeed, 
from that hallowed quarter, young 
Ayliffe received with a kind of reve- 
rential gratitude. Mr Hylton had ho 
income except that derived from his 
vicarage ; and being very easy in the 
ematter of his tithes, was sometimes 
not inconsiderably inconvenienced by 
the dilatoriness with which they were 
paid. Yet his charities, substantial 
and unostentatious, failed not; good 
Mrs Hylton, with her faithful house- 
keeper, made their cowslip, ginger, 
and elderberry wine, ever in due sea- 
son; and many a bottle of it had been 
carried by Mr Hylton himself, on his 
visits to those who needed it. He 
kept but one cow, which went by the 
name of Every-one’s-Cow ; because, as 
soon as sufficient for the parsonage 
had been taken from what the good 


cow yielded at milking-time, the re- 
mainder was at the service of the 
poorer inhabitants of the village, who 
might always be seen trudging for 
this purpose, pitcher in hand, towards 
the parsonage, morning and evening. 

Ayliffe had told Mr Hylton, but only 
in general terms, of the coarse and 
offensive treatment which he had ex. 

erienced from Mr Oxley; and Mr 
Hoyleon was also thoroughly aware of 
the fond tenacity with which old Adam 
clung to the last link connecting him 
with the soil, which Mr Oxley would 
sever with such heartless and rude 
indifference. Mr Hylton’s best sym- 
pathies, indeed, were with the old yeo- 
man, whom he had from time to time, 
with cordial alacrity, assisted by loans 
of small sums of money, to enable 
him, as the phrase runs, “ to keep his 
head above water” as long as possible, 
Mr Oxley was seen through and de- 
spised by Mr Hylton. The former 
perfectly well knew the estimation in 
which he was held by the latter ; who, 
however, for the sake of parish peace, 
exhibited a constrained but perfectly 
disinterested civility towards one.who 
was invested with so much authority 
as enabled him, when so disposed, to 
turn tyrant over those whom Mr Hyl- 
ton loved—his poorer parishioners— 
with almost absolute impunity. He 
was not on such terms with Mr Oxley 
as would have warranted interference 
between him and the Ayliffes, even 
had there been any practical mode of 
doing so successfully. For, indeed, 
what was Mr Hylton to do? what 
could he prevent Mr Oxley from do- 
ing? The latter had planned an im- 
provement in the Earl's property, co 
which the acquisition of Ayliffe’s 
would be very conducive; aud Mr 
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Oxley had used every exertion which 
had occurred to him, to effect his pur- 
pose, invain. He professed no inten- 
tion, as he certainly had no power, 
to force Ayliffe to comply with his 
wishes ; and. as the latter was fixedly 
resolved not to part with his last sad 
shred of interest in his native soil, till 
absolutely compelled to do so, Mr 
Hylton saw that, whatever might be 
his wish, and his opinion of Mr Ox- 
ley’s character, he could not interfere 
between them for ang practical pur- 
pose. He saw, alas! but too clearly, 
that the old man’s grasp, however 
desperate, was very, very feeble, and 
could not be long maintained, unless 
some decisive and permanent change 
in his circumstances were to take 
place. The sad inhabitants of the 
cottage were aware of some efforts 
which Mr Hylton was making on be- 
half of the younger Ayliffe, for whom 
he was endeavouring to procure a per- 
manent situation, as a resident school- 
master, in a school conducted on a 
new plan, which Mr Hylton had béen 
for some time anxious to establish at 
Milverstoke. With what tenacity did 
they cling to this solitary plank in the 
sea of sorrow in which they were 
buffeting! Yet were their hopes here 
doomed to be disappointed ; since Mr 
Oxley, determined to defeat young 
Ayliffe, brought forward a person as 
candidate for the office, whom, there- 
fore, there was no possibility of re- 
jecting; for the Earl of Milverstoke 
had given the site for the school, and, 
through Mr Oxley, provided funds for 
the building of it, and promised to 
contribute largely to its support. 
Baffled here, Mr Hylton bethought 
himself of a similar opening which was 
about to occur in an adjoining county; 
where, in the parish of a friend of his, 
a school was being erected om a much 
Jarger scale than that in Milverstoke, 
with @ commensurate superiority of 
advantages to the person who might 
be so fortunate as to obtain the ap- 
pointment of master. His move in 
this quarter, however, he did not com- 
municate to the Ayliffes, lest he should 
excite hopes which might never be 
realised. His strenuously expressed 
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opinion in favour of Ayliffe, his ac- 
count of the family to which he be- 
longed, and of the exemplary father 
by whom he had been ErouBht up, 
and personal testimony to his qualifi- 
cations for the office, were likely to 
have great weight with the persons 
with whom Mr Hylton was thus good- 
naturedly negotiating. He observed 
with pain the effects which long- 
continued anxiety were producing in 
young Ayliffe, ou whose manly but 

atassed features he had not seen a 
smile, nor anything approaching to 
one, for many a long day. He had 
become silent and reserved; and Mr 
Hylton feared lest a tendency to mo- 
roseness should be established, such 
as it might be difficult to overcome; 
for he learnt from old Ayliffe that his 
son no longer seemed desirous of con- 
versing with him, as formerly, on their 
circumstances ; and when the old man 
read aloud the usual morning and 
eveniug chapter in the Bible, he could 
not but observe that his son lacked 
much of that serious and earnest at- 
teutiveness with which he had, from 
his youth up, joined in the family de- 
votions. And an effort it appeared 
also to poor Mrs Ayliffe to do so; 
who, while holding her crippled child 
in her lap, would fix her eyes on the 
moody face of her husband, too well 
knowing, the while, how and whither 
his thoughts were wandering. 

One night, as she told Mr Hylton 
with sobs and tears, her husband 
started up in bed, and, after sitting in 
silence for some time beside her, said, 

“ And all this, Sarah, has come upon 
us from the charitable deed my goods 
father did do towards another, in giv- 
ing security ! Who can make me be- 
lieve that that is just ? Sarah, Sa- 
rah, this is very strange!” 

This she mentioned also to old Ay- 
liffe, who received it with stern ex- 
pressions of sorrow. 

“With me,” said he, “ my son will 
not now hold talk, nor scarcely listen 
to me, with the duty which he oweth 
to an old father, who hath ever striven 
to teach him aright! But, Sarah, be 
not thou guided by him herein. It is 
a spirit undevout and rebellious, and 
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may be grievously chastised by God. 
I Dena before, Sarah, Be not 

uided by thy husband—but now I 
as for when he thus speaks, it is not 
he, but Satan through him ; and God 
deliver my son and thy husband Adam 
from this peril to his soul!” 

On the same day on which the old 
man thus rebuked the distrustfulness 
of hia son, his own fortitude was nota 
little tried by an incident sadly indi- 
cative of his rapidly-failing circum- 
stances. One by one had been parted 
with the chief articles of furniture 
which had for so many years made 
their little sitting-room a model of 
neatness and comfort—articles which 
had gone, with as much privacy as 
might be, by the carrier’s cart, to be 
disposed of in the neighbouring mar- 
ket-town. With aching hearts the 
owners saw them removed, and with 
heavy misgivings received the petty 
produce of them. Still was there, 
1owever, in the corner, the® clock 
which has already been mentioned; 
old-fashioned, and in a dark oaken 
case, curiously carved, and which had 
stood on the same spot, going tick, 
tick, with exemplary regularity, for 
more than half a century, but was that 
evening to cease performing its moni- 
tory functions in the cottage: having 
been sold by old Ayliffe, during the 
day, for thee pounds, to a chandler 
living in the village, thriving, and 
just married, and who was presently 
coming to fetch away his purchase_in 
his cart. The top of the clock h&d, 
during all the years which have been 
mentioned, formed the resting-place of 
the family Bible before spoken of; a 
large old-fashioned volume, with heavy 
brass clasps and corners, kept, by fre- 
quent handling, in constant bright- 
ness. Quaint and mysterious were 
the pictures illustrating the text of 
the Holy Volume; and by how many 
of the Ayliffe family, now dead and 

one, had that volume been read, and 
hung over, with solemn and enchain- 
ing interest! Yet so carefully had it 
ever been preserved, that not a leaf 
was missing, or bore noticeable marks 
of injury. The spare leaves at the 
beginning and the end were covered 
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with entries of a century’s births, 
deaths, and marriages among the Ay- 
liffes. There seemed scarcely room 
for above three or four more; yet one 
would soon be required, of another 
birth !—and, as old Ayliffe glanced at 
the abridged space remaining, he sad- 
ly wondered whether room would be 
found for a certain brief entry by-and- 
by, concerning himself! 

It is impossible to deny that, as old 
Ayliffe sat by the dull red fire on the 
hearth, gazing &t the old familiar face 
of the clock, knowing that he did so 
for the last time in his life, and that 
on the ensuing day that old clock 
would be standing, with its grave 
methodical tick, tick, amidst a new 
circle of faces at the chandler’s, its 
new proprietor, he felt an inexpressible 
melancholy. Never wouldthree pounds 
have been so precious as at that mo- 
ment, presenting themselves to avert 
the coming spoliation! But it was 
not to be; the clock must go; and 
those whom it had so long served, 
so long guided and warned, must do 
without it. On that evening Ayliffe 
had read to his daughter-in-law the 
last chapter of Job, the preceding 
ones having been read regularly every 
evening, from the first chapter. Old 
Ayliffe, as had ever been his wont, 
read aloud the Bible; aud methinks 
it was a subject for a keen-observing 
painter, to see the old man, and his 
son and daughter, in that their par- 
tially stripped cottage, awaiting its 
entire dismantling, nay, its transfer 
to strangers,—the first reading with 
grave energy, and the others earnestly 
listening to the sublime book of Job. 
Ayliffe’s voice now and then trembled 
somewhat while reading passages ex- 
actly applicable to his own situation 
and circumstances; but, generally 
speaking, he discharged his duty with 
dignified composure and firmness, 
albeit with a certain rough and quaint 
simplicity. As he finished the last 
verse of the last chapter, and closed the 
book,— 

‘Ah, good father !"’ said Mrs Ay- 
liffe, with a sigh, “how happy and 
pod Job must have been at the last ! 

wish that such things would happen 
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to those who sorrowfully read his 
griefs and trials!” 

Old Ayliffe remained silent for some 
time; and then said, looking at her 
with a grave reproving air, 

“ Sarah, didst thou notice that 
naught is said in this last chapter con- 
cerning Job’s wife ?” 

“No, good father—but now I do,” 
she replied— And why is it ?” 

“There is a reason for it, Sarah ; 
that thou mayest rely on. She per- 
haps was not let into her husband’s 
prosperity and rejoicing,”—he looked 
at her keenly,—“ because she had said 
to him in his trouble, when God’s 
hand was heavy on him, Curse God, 
and die. And these things, Sarah, 
He forgetteth not.” 

His daughter-in-law raised her hand 
to her eyes, and submitted to the old 
man’s kind and calm reproof in tear- 
ful silence; for she remembered a 
hasty expression of her own, in his 
presence, some day or two before, 
which, in spirit, had fallen not for 
short of the impious language of Job’s 
wife. While they were thus talking, 
was heard the rumbling of approach- 
ing cart-wheels, on which Ayliffe rose 
and went to the door; and shading 
his eyes with his hand, as he looked 
up the road, saw that it was the chand- 
ler’s cart coming for the clock. On 
this he returned rather suddenly, to 
await the moment of his friend’s de- 
parture, gazing with a sort of fond- 
ness at the poor old clock’s face: 
“ Good-bye, good-bye,” said he, within 
himself, “I do not willingly bid thee 

o; but go thou must: and how soon 
we must follow thee, and quit this, 
our little home, who can tell?” Now 
approached to the door the two men 
who had come for the clock, which 
they removed very carefully; Ayliffe 
scarcely opening his lips the while, 
but looking on in troubled silence. 
At length, the business being ended, 
the men bade him respectfully ‘Good 
evening ;” the cart rattled heavily 
away; and Ayliffe gazed at the 
corner then standing vacant for the 
first time during half a ceutury, 


with moist eyes and unutterable 


feelings. 
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How gloomily did all this herald 
in the approaching Christmas ! 

All hail, thou season of rightful, 
but solemn and elevating joy! Oh, 
what EVENT, gracious, stupendous, 
and awful, dost thou not commemo- 
rate ? What but the mysterious, yet 
foretold advent of the Aimighty Re- 
deemer of mankind, the joy and glory 
of heaven and earth! In the wrapt 
contemplation, behold the very dust 
ofearth become instinct with heaven- 
ly intelligence: even as the stars sie 
together for joy! Let a universa 
HOSANNAH fill the hearts and voices of 
mankind. For Hr came! and was 
God with Us ; dwelling in the flesh ! 
With us! Here! on this dim speck, 
amidst the bewildering and inconceiv- 
able vastness of the universe, singled 
out for such purpose in the unsearch- 
able wisdom of the Most High! An- 
gels unseen ! bow with us, your pre- 
sent dust-clad brethren, your heads in 
awe profound! Together let us cele- 
brate this Mystery, saying, “ Glory 
to God in the highest ; and on earth, 
PEACE, GOOD-WILL TOWARDS MEN!” 
Thus, heaven-kindled, is the joyous- 
ness of Christmas: soul-elevating : 
heart-opening. Therefore do all Chris- 
tian people welcome this solemnly 
cheerful season; their hearts being 
first prostrate before God, and then 
expanding towards man, in deeds of 
charity and virtue. 5 

But the coming of this hallowed 
season cannot, alas! banish gloom, 
poverty, and wretchedness—no, not 
even for one day—from among man- 
kind. The great and the humble, the 
distinguished and the obscure, the 
rich and the poor, the gifted and the 
simple, may alike have their happy or 
their miserable Christmas! Be the 
season, therefore, approached with 
mingled fear and hope; and, when 
past, regarded with pious reflection, 
with cheerful submission, and rever- 
ential gratitude. | 

How bleak and blighting was to 
the Ayliffes the aspect of the comin 
Christmas! How different the feel- 
ings with which father and son re- 
garded it! Itis not to be denied that 
there was becoming evident a great 
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difference between their views and 
feelings; those of the one tending 
towards a sullen intolerance of that 
adversity, which the other bore with 
faithful humility and resignation. 
During the week preceding, there had 
occurred between old Ayliffe and his 
son, their figst serious dispute and 
misunderstanding ; and it arose as 
follows. Anxiety and privation were 
doing their work conspicuously upon 
the health and appearance of Mrs Ay- 
liffe, who was shortly expecting to 
become again a mother ; and, judging 
from a former occasion, with what a 
prospect beforeher! The sight of her 
sweet but careworn face was to her 
husband agony insupportable ; and it 
sent her good father-in-law often to 
his knees in private. The doctor who 
had attended her before was again en- 
gaged; and never left her without 
speaking of the necessity of nourish- 
ing food, which alone, he said, would 
go far to help her through her cOming 
trouble. The son would listen to this 
with a quivering lip and a full heart ; 
inwardly exclaiming, as the doctor 
spoke, “ Nourishing food! Heaven 
help thee, dear Sarah, where is it to 
be got?” With these thoughts in 
his mind, burthening and depressing 
it, he went one day to his work at a 
farmer’s at some distance from Mil. 
verstoke, having only one companion 
the whole day long; but that compan- 
jon appearing good-natured and com- 
municative, the frank young Aylifie 
could not refrain from talking about 
that which was uppermost in his 
thoughts—the feeble condition of his 
wife, and her doctor’s constant recom- 
mendation of nourishing food. ‘ And 
why do not you get it, if you care for 
her?” inquired his companion with 
a surprised air, resting a moment from 
his work. 

“Surely,” quoth poor Ayliffe, “you 
should ask me why I do not get one 
of the stars out of the sky. Is meat 
to be picked up in the high-road ?” 

“No; not in the high-road,” said 
the other, drily, “ but there’s dainty 
eating for the sick and the gentle to 
be had—elsewhere !” 

In plain English, Ayliffe’snew friend 
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ingly of hare, above all other sorts of 
game, as a dainty dish, whether roast or 
stewed, for those that were sick and de- 
licate; and assured Ayliffe that his (the 
speaker’s) wife had lived secretly on 
hare all through “er time of trouble, and 
had never in her hfe thriven so well; 
for naught was so nourishing as hare’s 
fiesh. Poor Ayliffe listened to this, 
and much more, with but too willing 
an ear, though clean contrary to all 
his own notion’, and those which he 
knew to be entertained by his father. 
He resisted but very faintly the ar- 
guments of his new friend; who, 
indeed, fairly staggered Ayliffe by 
asking him whether he thought that 
he did wrong if he caught a hedge- 
hog, a weasel, or a suake in the 
field or hedge of another ; and if not, 
why was it different with a hare? 
Much conversation had they of this 
sort; in the course of which poor 
Ayliffe, in the frank simplicity of his 
najure, gave such a moving picture 
of his wife’s necessities, as seemed 
greatly to interest his companion ; 
who said that in truth, and as luck 
would have it, he happened to have 
by him a very fine hare, which was 
greatly at Ayliffe’s service. After 
much hesitation he, with many thanks, 
accepted the gift; and, accompanying 
his new friend to his cottage, at the 
close of their day’s work received into 
his possession the promised hare (a 
finer one certainly was hardly to have 
been secn), and made his way home- 
ward with his perilous present, under 
cover of the thickening shades of 
night. What dismal misgivings he 
had as he went along! How often 
he resolved either to return the hare 
to the giver, or fling it over the hedge 
as he passed! For he was aware of 
his danger: there being no part of 
England where game was more strictly 
preserved, more closely looked after, 
or poachers more severely punished 
than at Milverstoke. He thought, 
however, of his wife, and of the relish 
with which she must partake of this 
hare; and by the inspiriting aid of 
considerations such as these, he nerved 
himself to encounter her suspicions, 
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and his father’s rebuke. And to be 
sure, a sad scene ensued on his reach- 
ing home, where he found his father 
and wife anxiously awaiting his pro- 
tracted arrival. 

“Sarah,” said he, as he entered, 
with a flustered air, “here is a present 
that [ have for thee,” and he placed 
before her what he had brought, scarce- 
ly daring to glance at his father; who, 
however, instantly took the alarm, de- 
manding to know how, and when, and 
from whom he had gotten the hare 
that he had brought home. His son 
said that it was a gift, but refused to 
say who had given it to him. This 
startled his father still more ; and more 
pressing he became to know how his 
son had obtained the hare. 

“ Adam! Adam!” said the old man, 
sternly, ‘thou hast gone very wrong 
in this matter, and thy face shows the 
trouble which it hath cost thee to do 
it! I will have none of this hare in 
my house. Strange doings are on foot 
truly; and of a sudden,” he added, 
sighing, ‘is clean forgotten all that 
ever I have tried to teach!” 

“Well, since it must be so,” replied 
his son, somewhat doggedly, ‘“Iet no 
more noise be made about this hare; 
but let it only be quietly eaten by Sa- 
rah there—and, it may be, I shall not 
bring another.” 

Mrs Ayliffe kissed her husband, and 
grasped her father-in-law’s hand car- 
nestly, but in vain, trying to pacify 
them. Old Ayliffe, however, was in- 
exorable, and spoke far more sternly 
than either of them had ever heard 
him speak before; till, indeed, he had 
spurred his son’s temper into unwont- 
ed heat and violence. 

“TY am tired, and so should we all be, 
of being beggars, and living on chari- 
ty,” said he, with akind of fierceness. 

“ Better be beggar, Adam, than rob. 
ber,” replied his father, gravely. 

“Tam no robber!” said his son, with 
flushed cheek and flashing eye. 

All this while the hare lay on the 
floor, in the midst of them, there being 
no light in the cottage except the low 
ruddy one proceeding from the peat 
fire. After gazing for some time with 
gloomy steadfastness at his son, old 
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Ayliffe rose from his stool, took up the 
ae and walked with it towards the 
oor. 

“Why, what art thou going to do, 
father, with that hare?” inquired his 
son amazedly. 

“To bury it,” replied the old man, 
sternly. “ 

His son made no answer; and, with- 
out speaking even to his wife, strode 
out of the ccttage, got into the high- 
road, and paced up and down it, walk- 
ing to a considerable distance, in a 
state of unprecedented agitation and 
anger. At Iength, however, he re- 
turned somewhat calmed; and finding 
his father and his wife sitting up await- 
ing his return, and cowering chillily 
over the nearly extinct fire, his heart 
suddenly softened at the sight of them, 
and he could not return their fond 
greeting for emotion. 

“‘Oome, Adam, my dear son!” quoth 
the old man, grasping him affection- 
ately by the hand, “mischief thou didst 
not intend, I verily believe; but mis- 
chief and wrong hast thou done never- 
theless. But now are we friends: and 
get thee to bed, and vex me thus no 
more, dear Adam! Meddle not again 
with game, which in these times is 
verily like hell-fire, the least touch of 
which burns terribly. That hare 
haunts me, though I have put it away, 
Adam. Nay—it much misgives me 
that we have not heard the last of yon 
poor hare, buried though she be!’ 

¢‘ Listen, dear Adam, to this,” said 
his wife, throwing her arms round her 
husband’s neck; ‘ never, though I die 
of hunger, will I touch game which I 
know not how thou didst come by—’ 
nay, I will not, Adam, lest we get 
into trouble, and do anger God !” 

These last words made her husband 
glance suddenly towards her as if he 
would have spoken; but he restrained 
himself, and they retired to their little 
room. 

Poor old Ayliffe’s words overnight 
were prophetic. Scarcely had they 
sat down to their scanty breakfast, 
the next morning, when two con- 
stables entered the cottage, with a war- 
rant against young Ayliffe for poach- 
ing, as they said. The truth was, that 
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he had been miserably entrapped into 
accepting the hare as a gift, by one 
who, having sent acompanion to watch 
him home with it, went immediately 
to inform against him, in order to get 
half the penalty, if any were awarded, 
as prescribed by the statute; and who 
should be at the justice’s, on some 
matter of business, when the warrant 
was applied for, but Mr Oxley, who 
quickly saw what a lever this occur- 
rence afforded hin, wherewith to force 
the Ayliffes into surrendering their 
cottage, and so allowing the long- 
sought improvements in the Earl's 
estate to be at once effectuated. The 

risoner at first was about to resist, 
infuriated by a faint shrick of his wife, 
who fell senseless into the arms of 
the agitated old Ayliffe ; and had the 
voung man resisted, his prodigious 
strength would, in spite of the staves 
of the constables, have made him their 
match: and who could have answered 
for the result ? But a miserabe groan 
from his father, accompanying the 
words, ‘‘ Go, dear lad! go: and I'll fol- 
low thee presently!” brought him to 
his senses ; and he peaceably, but de- 
spairingly, accompanied the officers. 
The only words which he uttered to 
them were a rcquest not to go through 
the village, and they complied. 

The matter would soon have been 
settled at the justice’s, before whom 
the case was proved ina trice: Ayliffe 
confessing that he had had the hare 
in his possession (such being the 
offe:ice with which he stood charfcd), 
and honestly telling what had pass- 
ed between him and his old father 
on the subject. The punishment was 
a penalty of five pounds, or three 
months’ imprisonment in the house of 
correction, 

‘‘ Nay, but I have not five farthings,” 
said Ayliffe, desperately ; “ andif I be 
sent to prison, it will go hard with 
my pore wife—that’s all!” 

The magistrate, Sir Henry Harring- 
ton, looked at him kindly; and after 
& pause, read him a serious lecture on 
the consequences of listening to bad 
advice, and the heinous nature of an 
offence mi Saae the game laws, which, 
his Worship said, were the only things 
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that prevented the country from be- 
coming barbarous; on which account 
the law was properly very strict—but, 
alas! not half strict enough to put 
down the enormous vice of poaching. 

While this and much more was being 
said, some one, at the instance of Mr 
Oxley, who dared not be seen in the 
matter by the prisoner, offered to pay 
the penalty of five pounds, if his father 
would promise to sell his cottage to 
the Earl of Milverstoke. 

“No! Vll-rot in jail first!” said 
young Ayliffe, fiercely. ‘“ Mayhap I 
now sce how I got here!” This he 
said with a strange expression of coun- 
tenance. 

At this moment arrived Mr Hylton, 
accompanied by old Ayliffe; who, on 
his son’s being taken from the cot- 
tage, had gone to the vicarage, and told 
everything that had happened: and, 
by his artlessness and misery, somoved 
Mr Hylton’s feclings, that he took five 
pounds with him, and borrowing a gig 
from the surveyor in the village, drove 
@ff in it, accompanied by old Ayliffe, 
and arrived at the magistrate’s just in 
time to save poor young Ayliffe from 
being committed to prison for three 
inonths, as a rogue and vagabond! 
according to the statute. 

“TY have reason to believe,” said Mr 
Hylton tohis brother magistrate, “that 
this poor soul hath fallen into a trap 
set for him, and hath done it ignorant- 
ly, and from mere love of a sick wife ; 
wherefore I will pay the penalty for 
him.” 

At this young Ayliffe could not re- 
strain himself, but turned his head 
away, and wept bitterly. 

‘‘T wish,” said Sir Henry, with some 
emotion, “that it were fitting for me to 
join in paying this fine, or that I could 
remit it: but my duty, as Mr Hylton 
can testify, is, under the statute, im- 
perative.” 

So this sad affair ended. Mr Hyl- 
ton sternly desired young Ayliffe to 
be in attendance at the parsonage, at 
nine o'clock on the next morning; and 
then drove home the elder Ayliffe, who 
could scarce speak for sorrow. 

“These five pounds, Adam,” said 
Mr Hylton, “are not alight matter to 
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me, for I cannot get in my tithes with- 
out great trouble, and neither of you 
will be able, I fear, ever to repay it 
me: that, however, I ask not, but 
freely forgive your son, whom I will, 
with God's blessing, read a lesson in 
the morning that he shall not forget.” 

With this they alighted at the par- 
sonage, where old Ayliffe was obliged 
to swallow a little refreshment ; and 
then he made his way to his desolate 
cottage, where he was some two hours 
afterwards joined by his son, wearied 
with a fourteen miles’ walk (for the 
Justice’s was seven miles off), and 
the agitation and mortification of the 
day. No reproaches had he to encoun- 
ter from his father, whom he found on 
his knees, in his bedroom, with his 
hands clasped over his heart ! 

By nine o’clock on the ensuing 
morning, poor young Ayliffe was 
standing in the little library of Mr 
Hylton, who was greatly moved when 
he saw the woe-struck but manly face 
of the culprit. 

“Come, come, I am not going fo 
make a mightybusiness of this, Adam,” 
said Mr Hylton, after compelling him 
to sit down, “ because I see that you 
feel deeply the wrong that you have 
done. You knew better, Adam, and 
terribly forgot yourself ;—and see the 
consequences ! Your father never had 
to bow his good head with shame be- 
fore yesterday, and then through no 
fault of his: and your wife, I dare- 
say, has suffered not a little on this 
account.” 

Ay liffe’s lip 
his tears coul 
forced back. 

“ How is she, Adam, this morning ?” 
said Mr Hylton, gently, observing his 
emotion. 

After a few moments’ pause, Ayliffe 
faltered, ‘Terribly ill, sir!” 

“T was afraid that it might be so; 
but we must look after her: and in- 
deed Mrs Hylton is, I hope, by this 
time there, with some small matters 
suitable for your poor wife’s situation.” 

“ Sir—sir!” said Ayliffe, with sud- 
den vehemence, after long struggling 
against emotions which seemed likely 
to choke him, “ you are killing me: I 


plapebeice and presently 
d not be any longer 
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cannot bear it! You are too good, and 
I must go away! I cannot look you in 
the face, sir !—I'm quite heart-broken, 
sir!” 

“Give me your hand, Adam,” said 
Mr Hylton, heartily, rising and ap- 
proaching him. “ You are restored 
to my good opinion: great allowances 
were to be made for you; and I be- 
lieve that you acted from naught but 
love to a suffering wife. And now,” 
he continued, opening a drawer, and 
taking out a letter, ‘‘see how nearly 
you have seriously injured yourself— 
and yet what a prospect there is of 
better days for you! Here have I been 
doing all that I could to get you made 
the master of a school in the next 
county, and this letter tells me that I 
was on the point of succeeding ; when, 
behold! you are suddenly a convicted 
poacher! I have miserable fears that 
you have undone all; but hope that 
what passed yesterday has not yet 
been citrried into the next county. I 
am going to the rector, who is an old 
friend of mine, to tell him the true 
state of the case, and what great 
allowances ought to be made for you. 
He is a very feeling gentleman, and I 
may prevail on him to give you the 
place, that I have so long striven to 
get for you; but it must be only by- 
and-by, when this matter may be 
somewhat blown over. I have to pre- 
pare for my Sunday duty, and it is in- 
convenient for me to leave home: yet 
this thing is so urgent, and so much 
for your good, that I am going to ride 
over this very day—nay, my horse 
and saddlebags are even now being 
got in readiness.” 

It is in vain to attempt describing 
the feelings of mingled gratitude, fear, 
hope, and vexation with which all this 
was listened to by young Ayliffe. 

“You know that I am dealing kind- 
ly by you,” continued Mr Hylton; 
“and now make me, and keep when 
you make it, a promise—that you will 
never, knowingly, speak again to a 
pee or receive game from him, or 

y means of him; nor let any unlaw. 
fully come into your hands or your 
house.” 

“ As I ama true man, sir, for all 
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that's just happened, I never will, sir; 
even though we be all starving!” re- 
plied Ayliffe, with energy. 

“ God will not permit you to starve, 
Adam, depend upon it: you shall not, 
at least, while we live at the parson- 
age; so now, my poor friend, go back 
home, and cqmfort your wife and 
father as well as you may. I havea 
long day's ride before me.” 

So they parted. About ten minutes 
afterwards, Ayliffe, trudging home, 
ward, was overtaken by Mr Hylton on 
horseback, in travelling trim, having 
thus made good his word, and being 
already on his errand of goodness. 

“God bless thee, Adam!” said he, 
as he passed smartly along. 

“God Almighty bless you, sir!— 
and thank you!” faltered Ayliffe, al- 
most inaudibly, taking off his hat, and 
gazing bareheaded after his benefactor 
till he was hid from his sight. 

Wow little either of those two 
thought, at that moment, of what‘vas 
ordained to happen before they met 
again } 

When Ayliffe reached the cottage, 
he found that Mrs Hylton had not 
long before quitted it, having spent 
half an hour by his wife’s bed-side, 
and left with her two bottles of cowslip, 
and one of port wine, together with 
some rice, tea, sugar, two rabbits, and 
nearly a quarter of a cheese, all of 
which had been eagerly carried by 
the housekeeper who accompanied 


her, and who had known poor Mrg 


Ayliffe, as has been seen, in her 
happier days at the parsonage. When 
Ayliffe had been made aware of the 
visit of his gentle benefactress, he 
stood gazing in tearful silence ‘at the 
prints of her slender feet, in the snow, 
homeward ; and his heart was so full 
that he could have fallen down and 
kissed them, as traces of an angel’s 
visit. 

The next morning he presented 
himeelf, as usual, to his employers ; 
who, however, rejected his services, 
having heard of the atrocity of which 
he had just been convicted, and being, 
moreover, directly under the influence 
of Mr Oxley, from whose noble mas- 
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ter had been purloined the hare which 
lay buried behind the cottage: having 
attained thereby a distinction possibly 
never conferred upon hare before. 
Three days elapsed before Mr Hyl- 
ton returned; and when he did, it 
was with a sad and averted counte- 
nance that he passed the cottage, at 
a quick pace: for his friend had, not 
unreasonably, deemed the conviction 
for poaching to be an insuperable ob- 
stacle in the way of receiving Ayliffe 
as the master of the newly-established 
schoo]. Still the resolute kindness of 
Mr Hylton led himto persevere, though 
with faint hopes; and he determined 
to get up, if possible, a testimonial to 
poor young Ayliffe’s irreproachable 
character from the leading people in 
the village. On the Sunday, Mr Hyl- 
ton observed that he was absent from 
church, and sent the clerk, at the close 
of the service, to old Ayliffe, who was 
in his usual place, but with a very de- 
jected look, dein phan to attend for 
a moment in the vestry. When he 
appeared, Mr Hylton shook him warm- 
ly by the hand, told him of the disap- 
pointment which he had experienced, 
and seemed much affected when the 
old man explained to him that it was 
pure shame only that had kept his son 
from church, seeing that all present 
would have had their eyes on him. 
Mr Hylton also heard with anxiety 
that the young man had continucd in 
a very moody humour, and had let 
fall—as he had supposed, unnoticed 
by his father— certain expressions 
which had somewhat disquieted him ; 
for they were of an unforgiving ten- 
dency. 
“Talk you to him, Ayliffe, faith- 
fully,” said Mr Hylton, “andin a da 
or two’s time I will come and speak 
to him. But I wish first to sce whe- 
ther I may yet be able to bring you 
cheering news about the school.” 
And Ayliffe did talk to his son, often 
and seriously ; and so were they en- 
gaged, on the evening but one before 
Christmas, when alowrumbling sound, 
coming from the direction of the high- 
road, which, as has been already ex- 
plained, ran at only a little distance 
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from the front of the cottage, caused 
both of them to walk towards the door : 
where they stood, just as a coroneted 
travelling carriage and four, followed 
by two others, turned the corner, being 
those of Lord Alkmond, the only sou 
and heir of the Earl of Milverstoke, 
and some friends coming down to the 
Castle for the Christmas holidays. 

“Stay, Adam, and pay respect to 
the young lord,” quoth the old man 
to his son, preparing to uncover. 
“Honour to whom honour is due!” 

“ No—TI will not, if even thou, mine 
own father, went on thy knees,” said 
his son sternly, walking inward ; 
while old Ayliffe, standing rigidly 
erect in the doorway, respectfully 
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took off his broad hat, exhibiting as 
fine a bald head, fringed with silvery 
hair, as ever had been uncovered to 
the young lord ; who, catching sight 
of him, returned the courtesy in a 
hasty military fashion (for he was an 
officer in the Guards) as they dashed 
ast. He knew no more than the 
eautiful boy whom he was at the 
moment fondling, or the lovely lady 
who sate beside him, of the injurious 
end offensive proceedings of Mr Oxley 
towards the owner of that cottage. 
“There will be rare doings, by-and- 
by, at the Castle, I warrant me,” said 
the old man, retiring into the cottage. 
‘They be like to make a merry Christ- 
mas on’t!”—and he sighed, 
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MILVERsToKE CASTLE was amagnificent 
structure, worthy of its superb situa- 
tion, which was on the slope of a 
forest, stretching down to the sca- 
shore. Seen from the sea, especially 
by moonlight, it had an imposing and 
picturesque aspect ; but from no part 
of the surrounding land was it visible 
at all, owing to the great extent of 
wobdland in which it was embosomed. 


The Earl of Milverstoke, then lord of 


that stately residence, had a personal 
appearance and bearing which might 
be imagined somewhat in unison with 
its leading characteristics. He was 
tall and thin, and of erect figure; his 
countenance was refined and intellec- 
tual, though of a stern expression ; 
and his features were comely: his 
hair had been for some years changed 
from jet-black into iron-grey. His 
bearing was lofty, sometimes even to 
repulsiveness ; his manner was frigid; 
his temper and spirit were haughty 
and self-reliant. Opposition to his 
will, equally in great or small things, 
rendered that arbitrary will ‘riflexible 


whatever might be the consequence 
or sacrifice ; for he gave himself credit 
for never acting from impulse, but al- 
ways from discretion and deliberation. 
He was a man of powerful intellect, 
extensive knowledge, and high prin- 
ciple—and, so far, admirably fitted 
for public affairs; in which, in- 
deed, he had borne a conspicuous 
part, till his imperious and exacting 
temper rendered him intolerable to 
his colleagues, and objectionable even 
to his sovereign: from whose service 
he had retired Sa use a courteous 
word), in disdainful disgust, some five 
years before being presented to the 
reader. He possessed a vast fortune, 
and two or three princely residences 
in various parts of the kingdom. Of 
these, Milverstoke was the principal ; 
and its stern solitude suiting his 
gloomy humour, he had betaken him- 
self to it on quitting public life. He 
had been a widower for many years, 
and, since becoming such, had been 
alienated from the distinguished fami- 
ly of his late Countess, whose ardent 
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and sensitive disposition they believed 
to have been utterly crushed by the 
iron despotism of an unfecling and 
domineering husband. Whatever foun- 
dation there might have been for this 
supposition, its effects contributed to 
embitter the feelings of the Earl, and 
strengthen a tendency to misanthropy. 
Still his character had fine features. 
He was most munificent ; the very 
soul of honour; a perfect gentleman ; 
and of irreproachable morals. He prg- 
fessed a firm belief in Christianity, 
and was exemplary in the discharge 
of what he conceived to be the 
duties which it imposed upon him. 
He would listen to the inculcation of 
the Christian virtues of humility, 
gentleness, and forgiveness of injury, 
with a kind of stern complacency,— 
unaware, all the while, that they no 
more existed within himself than fire 
within the sculptured marble. Most 
of his day-time he spent in his library, 
or in solitary drives, or walks along 
the sea-shore, or in the woods. Un- 
fortunately he took no personal part, 
nor felt any particular interest, in the 
management of his large revenues 
and extensive private affairs; trusting 
them, as has been already intimated, 
implicitly to others. When he rode 
through the village, which lay shel- 
tered near the confines of the wood- 
land in which his castle was situated, 
he appeared to have no interest in it 
or its inhabitants, though nearly al] 
of them were his own tenantry. Hjs 
agent, Mr Oxley, was their real 
master, 

, Mr Hylton was one of his lordship’s 
occasional chaplains, but by no means 
on intimate terms with him; for that, 
the vicar’s firm independent character 
unfitting him. While he acknow- 
ledged the commanding talents of the 
Earl, his lordship was, on his part, 
fully aware of Mr Hylton’s strong in- 
tellect, and the pure and lofty spirit 
in which he devoted himself to his 
spiritual duties. The good vicar of 
Milverstoke kuew not what was meant 
by the fear of man, as his stately pa- 
rishioner had had many opportunities 
of ane: and, in short, Mr Hylton 
was @ much less frequent visitor at 
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the castle than might have been sup- 
posed, and was warranted by his posi- 
tion and proximity. 

Some of the Harl’s frigid reserve 
towards him was possibly occasioned 
by the cordial terms of intimacy which 
had existed between him and the late 
Countess ;—a lovely and exemplary 
personage, who, living in comparative 
retirement at Milverstoke, while her 
lord was immersed in political life, 
had consulted Mr Hylton constantly 
on the carly education of her two chil- 
dren. The Earl had married late in 
life, being nearly twenty years older 
than his Countess, who had brought 
him one son and one daughter. The 
former partook largely of his father’s 
character, but in a somewhat miti- 
gated form ; he was quicker in taking 
offence than the Earl, but had not his 
implacability. If he should succeed 
to the paternal titles and estates, he 
would be the first instance of such 
direct succession for nine generations ; 
the, Earl himself having been the 
third son of a second son. The family 
was of high antiquity, and its Saxon 
and Norman blood had several times 
intermingled with that of royalty. 

His daughter, Lady Emily Ama- 
ranthe, was, when presented to the 
reader, nearly entering on her eight- 
venth year, and promised to be, as 
had been her mother, one of the most 
beautiful women in England. In her 
were the lofty spirit of her father, and 
the gentle virtues of her mother, blend- 
ed in such a manner as to be gradually 
investing her with considerable influ- 
euce over her stern surviving parent: 
for that occasional firmness secretly 

leased him in a beautiful girl, which, 
in one of his own sex, would have 
served only to call into action an over- 
mastering manifestation of the same 
quality. 

On his son, the Lord Viscount Alk- 
mond, all the Karl’s hopes and anxie- 
ties were centred: he had been watch- 
ed with exquisite solicitude from his 
birth. He was, as has been already 
said, an officer in the army; and had 
been for but a short time married to a 
very lovely person, the heiress and re- 
presentative of a family of the highest 
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distinction ; and, to the Earl’s unutter. 
able delight, she had brought her lorc 
a son and heir, within a year afte: 
their marriage. 

Lord Alkmond’s spirits had never 
been buoyant; but he had returned 
from his Continental tour with a per. 
ceptible gloom of manner, for which 
he assigned no reason: even his mar- 
riage had only temporarily relieved 
his depression of spirits; and the re- 
turn of it occasioned both his wife and 
father considerable anxiety. Fond as 
was the Earl of his son, it is strangely 
true that he had never quite made a 
friend of that son; the cause lying in 
a peculiar temperament of both, un- 
favourable to the growth of affection- 
ate confidence. They had had but one 
serious misunderstanding, however, in 
their lives, and that had occurred about 
a year before their being presented 
to the reader—when Lord Alkmond 
astounded even his wealthy and mu- 
nificent father, by asking for a very 
large sum of money, at the same ene 
refusing even to answer any question 
concerning the destination ofit. His 
manner somewhat alarmed, but more 
irritated and offended the Earl, who 
Berm pony refused to comply with 
what he deemed a monstrously un- 
reasonable request on the part of his 
son ; and there had ever since existed 
a certain uneasy fecling between them, 
which did not, however, perceptibly 
affect their demeanour before strangers. 
The Earl was haunted by the suspi- 
cion of a post-obit bond; but, from a 
variety of considerations, never deign. 
ed to ask his son a question on the 
subject. 

There were, indeed, as old Ayliffe 
had supposed, grand rejoicings at the 
Castle that Christmas, to celebrate 
the first anniversary of the birthday 
of the future heir to the Castle; and 
many distinguished visitors had been 
invited, whose equipages had thun- 
dered at intervals past old Ayliffe’s 
cottage, for a day or two before that 
on which Lord Alkmond had passed 
it; he having been detained in town 
by military business, rendered neces- 


sary by his having obtained a some- | 


what extended leave of absence. 
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The rejoicings were not to be con- 
fined to the brilliant circle assembled 
at the Castle. An order had gone 
forth for corresponding festivities and 
holiday-making among the villagers 
and the surrounding tenantry; for all 
of which Lord Milverstoke had most 
bountifully provided, after the usual 
fashion of old English hospitality, on 
a grand scale. His frigid courtesy 
was, on that occasion, melted into 

neerful cordiality. Except during a 
brief tenure of high office, and of 
great politica! power, his ambitious 
and craving soul had never appeared 
so nearly satisfied. The domestics of 
the Castle reaped a rich harvest; 
the pecuniary remembrances of the 
season being doubled, from the high- 
est to the lowest, by the Earl’s ex- 
press direction. Alas! even the sum 
paid to the humblest helper in the 
stables, would have provided a repast 
on Christmas-day for all the melan- 
cholf occupants of the cottage; but 
no one in that magnificent structure 
ver thought of them. Had it not 
been, indeed, for the kindness of Mr 
Hylton, who had forwarded to them 
some little contribution towards a 
Christmas dinner, scarcely more than 
a nominal one would have been theirs! 
Checrless and disconsolate though 
Christmas threatened thus to be with 
old Ayliffe, as far as this world’s 
hopes and happiness were concerned, 
he rose very early in the morning of 
ipat Christmas day ; while even yet 
the stars were glittering brightly in 
the cold clear sky, and all was solemn 
silence. As he gazcd upwards into 
the heavens, he bethought him of 
the sublime and mystic star of Beth- 
ehem. What pure and elevating 
-houghts were his, whose spirit drop- 
ped for a while the fetters of earth, 
while mounting into heavenly con- 
emplation! He was the pale one 
rom the cottage who made his ap- 
yearance at church that day; and 
she vigilant eye of Mr Hylton could 
icarcely detect his distant figure, lost 
8 it was in the novel crowd of gentle 
nd simple, from the Castle, that oc- 
upied the church. When the old 
man returned home, he found his son 
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and daughter far more despondent 
even than he had left them. The 
former seemed scarcely capable of 
speaking in answer to either his wife 
or father; who attributed the main 
cause of his depression and taciturnity 
to grief at losing the situation which 
Mr Hylton hag been striving to obtain 
for him. All three of them now gave 
it up in despair; but none of them 
kuew of another effort on the behalf of 

oung Ayliffe, which had been madp 
by the indefatigable Mr Hylton, on his 
visit to his friend, and which effort’ 
was likely to be successful— viz. to 
obtain for him the situation, then 
vacant, of bailiff to a wealthy squire, 
related to the clergyman who had so 
reasonably demurred to appointing 
young Ayliffe to the mastership of the 
school. Here Mr Hylton was very 
sanguine; and he had good grounds 
for expecting, within a few days’ time, 
to be able to announce to that unhappy 
little family, an event which worfld be 
really, to them all, like life from the 
dead. Only one visitor had the Ayliffes 
on that dreary Christmas-day, and it 
was good Mr Hylton, who went to 
them after the morning service. The 
snow lay nearly a foot deep, and con- 
tinued to flutter down thickly, threat- 
ening to do so for hours. He carricd 
with him a bottle of port wine, which 
he gave to them with a solemn and 
hearty benediction ; at the same time 
placing a five-shilling piece in the 
trembling hand of Mrs Ayliffe, as g 
Christmas-box for the little Adam. 
There was not much fire on the hearth, 
and they were just concluding the 
fheal for which they had been indebted 
to Mr Hylton, as he entered. They 
all looked so sad—even old Ayliffe— 
that Mr Hylton longed to announce 
the strong hopes which he entertained 
that better days were in store for them; 
but, after Bal aneins the matter for 
some little time inhis mind, a humane 
prudence prevailed, and he left them 
to return to his own Christmas fire- 
side; partaking of the homely comforts 
there awaiting him, with a sense of 
ree enjoyment, which was somewhat 

ashed, however, by a recollection of 
the cheerless scene which he had so 


shortly before quitted. The first glass of 
wine which he took after dinner, accom- 
poe the following expression of his 

enevolent feelings: ‘May God Al- 
mighty bless all mankind, and coufer 
open the virtuous poor His choicest 
blessings. Let us drink to the health 
of all my parishioners, peer and pea- 
sant, in castle and cottage: all this 
day duly remembering, wuo it was 
that lay in the manger, and wry. And 
may God bless thee, my Mary,” said 
he, embracing his wife; ‘and thee, 
thou last lamb of our flock,” he added, 
tenderly folding his little child in his 
arms, and kissing her, as did the 
mother, in silence. Their hearts were 
full; and their eyes unconsciously 
glanced at several chairs ranged at 
the further end of the room, which had 
no longer any stated occupants. Pre- 
sently, however, they got into a more 
cheerful vein, which was interrupted, 
though for a moment only, when, in 
talking over their neighbours and par- 
ishioners, and the events cf the past 
year, they spoke of the unfortunate 
A yliffes. 

“How full the church was, to-day, 
dear Henry !” exclaimed Mrs Hylton, 

“ Avy, it was,” he replied, somewhat 
complacently. ‘It seemed to me as 
if there were a sea of strange faces, 
and most of them, too, with a sort of 
town look about them. There were 
one or two of the great ones of the 
earth there, Mary, I can tell you! 
Who would have though: of the King’s 
pre minister being one of Parson 

ylton’s Christmas congregation! And 
I can tell you, too, that he listened to 
my sermon very attentively: and b 
the way, I must say, there were in it 
one or two things which it might do 
his Grace no harm to remember.” 

“He has a fine commanding face, 
Henry, has he not?” 

‘Polly, Polly,” said Mr Hylton, 
chucking her under the chin, and 
smiling good-naturedly, “I fancy you 
would say as much of any prime mini- 
ster: you would say it—ay, of me, 
were | he.” 

“ Well, and, dear love, I might say 
as much, and yet tell no fib,” said she, 
affectionately. 
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“Pho!” he replied, laughingly, and 
kissed the dear cheek which he still 
thought pretty ; and which, in expres- 
sion, was lovely indeed. 

Good Mrs Hylton was not far 
wrong. Her husband’s features were 
still handsome, plainly stamped with 
the impress of thought, and, as it were, 
radiant with benignity. You would 
have said also, on looking at them, 
that their owner had seen his share of 
troubles. 

“The most striking figure in the 
Earl's pew,” said Mr Hylton, “ crowd- 
ed though it was with those whose 
names are so often heard of, was, in 
my opinion, my Lord Milverstoke 
himself.” 

“Yes, he truly had a stately appear- 
ance—that I myself noticed: but he is 
so stern and distant in his bearing 
—one feels, dearest, no intercst in 
him.” 

“Ay, that is so, doubtless; ’tis a 
pity he is of so impcrious a temper. 

e has a heart, which is in its proper 
place, but, as it were, imbedded in ice, 
which you have to cut through before 
you can get at it. He is one of the 
most powerful intellects that we have; 
and yet” — 

“How like him young Lord Alk- 
mond is—only handsomer !” 

“Not handsomer than his father 
was, when he was his son’s age, I can 
tell you, Mary. But did you notice 
how charming looked dear Lady 
Emily? Mark my words, Mary; she 
will in a year or two shine at court a 
star of the first magnitude!” 

“T hope they won't spoil the dear 
girl: she is one of a disposition simple, 
and noble, and quite perfect.” 

Perfect, my dear, is a huge word ; 
but ‘tis Christmas, and we won't 
quarrel about words. Lady Emily is 
a fine creature ; but, when she chooses, 
she can be as stately as her lofty 

apa.” 

She is growing very like the Coun- 
tess, Henry, is she not?” said Mrs 
Hylton with a sigh. 

“So I thought to-day.” 

“By the way, I wonder whether we 
shall be asked to dinner at the Castle 
this week '—If she have her way we 
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o—that I am sure of,” said Mrs 
ylton, resolutely. 

And she proved not mistaken; for 
the next day Lady Emily called at the 
yarsonage, aS she drove by, and de- 

ivered a very cordial invitation from 

the Earl for dinner on the day after, 
and the Earl’s coach was to come 
down for them, as it “did whenever 
both Mr and Mrs Hylton dined at the 
Castle. Their high expectations were 
exceeded by the splendid scene which 
they encountered on that occasion. 
The Castle had never, in fact, during 
twenty years, witnessed such festivity 
as during those Christmas holidays. 
In returning home, both remarked the 
buoyant spirits of the Earl of Milver- 
stoke, and the exquisite courtesy of his 
manners. While good Mrs Hylton had 
occupied herself chiefly with Lady 
Emily, and Lady Alkmond and her 
beautiful boy, Mr Hylton had been 
watching with anxious interest the 
Earkand Lord Alkmond ; observing in 
the latter manifestly forced spirits, 
especially when he was brought inte 
contact with his father, whose full 
piercing eye Mr Hylton occasionally 
observed directed towards his son, 
with what appeared an expression of 
rapid but uneasy scrutiny. 

On one of the more advanced days 
of the Christmas week, there was to 
be a kind of military banquet at the 
Castle, in compliment to the officers of 
a dragoon regiment, one of whose out- 
eae was at the barracks, at some 

wo miles’ distance, their headquarters 

being in an adjoining county. Every 
officer, either in that regiment or any 
other, was invited, if within reach; 
for an affair of that kind was not an 
everyday occurrence. Every evening 
had the band from the barracks been 
placed at the disposal of the Earl, for 
the entertainment of his guests; and 
charming, indeed, was the effect pro- 
duced, when, the weather admitting, 
the mellow music echoed through the 
woods. 

On the occasion last mentioned, Mr 
Hylton happened to be returning home 
from paying a visit to a sick parish- 
ioner. His walk lay for upwards of a 
mile along the outskirts of the wood. 
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It was about ten o'clock, and the night 
calm, but gloomy. With what ravish- 
ing sweetness came fitfully towards 
him the sounds of bugles and French 
horns! He often stood still to listen ; 
and, while thus engaged, heard the 
report of a musket, evidently fired in 
the wood. [hg sound was quickly re- 
peated. ‘Oh, ho!” thought he, as he 
resumed his walk homeward, “the 
rogues think that they have found 
an opportunity!” He was somewhat 
surprised, a few moments afterwards, 
at the music abruptly ceasing, in the 
midst of a well-known national air; 
and, unless his car deceived him, he 
heard the faint sound of human voices, 
but evidently at a considerable dis- 
tance. His experience as a magistrate 
suggested to him a probable solution 
of what he had heard, viz. a collision 
between poachers and the keepers. 
Just as he had reached the parsonage- 
gate, a horseman came galloping up 
the road which he had just quitted® and 
which led on to the park-gates of the 
Castle. A moment afterwards a dra- 
goon in undress uniform thundered 
past him at top speed. ‘‘ What’s the 
matter?” hastily called out Mr Hy)- 
ton. but received no answer. The 
soldicr had either heeded or heard 
not, and was quickly out of sight. 
Scarvely five minutes had clapsed 
before other similar sounds from the 
same quarter brought Mr Hylton sud- 
denly out of the parsonage down to the 
gate, when he saw a groom coming 
along at full gallop. 

“Stay, stay amoment! What has 
ely aaa called out Mr Hylton, 
loudly. 

The man did not slacken his pace, 
but, as he passed, shouted hoarsely, 
and evidently in desperate agitation, 
“Oh! murder, murder!” 

And, indeed, an astounding and 
horrifying event had just occurred. 
How shall it be written? Lord Alk- 
mond had been murpEren in the wood! 
And at the moment of Mr Hylton’s 
asking the question, the bleeding body 
of the young peer was being carried 
tnto the Castle by two dragoons, who 
almost trembled under their lifeless 
-burthen. By the time that Mr Hylton, 
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greatly agitated, had got into the vil- 
lage, all its startled inhabitants were 
at their doors, or standing in groups 
in the street, conversing so intently 
together that they scarcely observed a 
troop of dragoons, fully armed, gallop- 
ing past them towards the park-gate of 
the Castle. Within a few minutes 
afterwards a portion of them returned 
faster than they had gone, following a 
person in plain clothes, who appeared 
to be leading the way for them. Woe- 
ful to relate, their errand was to Ay- 
liffe’s cottage, which they reached a 
few moments after young Ayliffe had 
sprung into it, nearly striking down 
the door as he entered, reeking with 
peep with horror in his face, 

reathing like a hard-run horse, and 
with glaring blood-stains on one of his 
arms. His father, who was sitting 
beside a small candle reading the Bible, 
shrunk from him, aghast and speech- 
lees; and young Ayliffe was uttcring 
some creo\erent sounds in answer to 
his astounded father’s inquiries, when 
the®clattering of horses’ hoofs was 
heard; and the next moment four 
dragoons, carbine in hand, entered 
the cottage, while others remained 
outside, around the door, with swords 
drawn. 

“What do ye want with me?” at 
length gasped young Ayliffe, staring 
with haggard countenance at the sol- 
diers. 

‘Dost thou surrender to us, who 
demand it in the King’s name ?”’ said 
one of them—the sergeant. 

Young Ayliffe started up from the 
bench on which he had thrown him- 
self, and, with a desperate effort, said, 
“* Where is your authority to take me ? 
This is my father’s house !”’ 

“‘ Raise thou but a finger to resist 
us, and we fire!” said the sergeant, 
and the three dragoons who were with 
him lowered their carbines, t 

“What do you arrest me for ?”’ in- 
quired Ayliffe, hoarsely,. 

‘“When we have got thee in safe 
keeping, according to orders, thou 
shalt know,” quoth the sergeant. 

At this moment Ayliffe’seye lit upon 
the blood on his sleeve, and he gave a 
frightful start. “I know nought of 
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it!—I am innocent—God be my wit- 
ness!” he gasped, looking imploring- 
ly at the soldiers. 

At that moment was heard the sound 
of rapidly approaching horse-feet; and 
presently a constable entered with his 
staff, and, approaching, said—“ Adam 
Ayliffe, I arrest thee for the murder of 
Lord Alkmond in the wood just now!” 
on which a loud groan issued from 
poor old Ayliffe, who had been listen- 
ing in speechless consternation, and 
then he fell senseless on the ground. 
In the sudden agitation and horror of 
the scene, had not been noticed a fe- 
male head thrust hastily through the 
half-opened door, shortly after young 
Ayliffe had rushed into the house, as 
has been described; nor had any one 
observed or heard, a moment or two 
afterwards, a dull sound as of one fall- 
ing; but the miserable Mrs Ayliffe— 
for in truth she it was—had sunk on 
the floor of her room in a swoon, in 
which she continued up to the entrance 
of the constable. ‘ Sally !—Sarah!— 
Where art thou ?” shouted young’ Ay- 
liffe, wildly, making a motion towards 
the door; but the constable proceeded 
to put handcuffs on him. 

“Tf thou stir a foot till these be 
on,” said the sergeant, coolly, ‘thou 
wilt have lead in thee:” on which 
Ayliffe, with a bewildered stare, yield- 
ed himself, apparently palsied, to his 
captors, and shortly afterwards suffer- 
ed himself to be led from the room, 
and assisted on the horse of one of the 
dismounted dragoons, who first with- 
drew the pistols from the holster. The 
others instantly mounted, leaving him 
whose horse was ridden by Ayliffe in 
the cottage, to attend on old Ayliffe, 
who seemed in a fit; and within half 
an hour afterwards, the horror-stricken 
and half-stunned Ayliffo was safely 
lodged in the cage near the village: 
the troop which had escorted him re- 
nee on guard around it, till re- 
lieved by orders from the barracks. 
An excited crowd of villagers soon 
gathered around the cage, but was 
kept at a distance by the dragoons, 
who would not allow even Mr Hylton 
to approach it, though he came up to 
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mission as a magistrate. His right, 
however, was not recognised by the 
soldiers, who also listened with frigid 
indifference to the loud murmurs of 
the crowd around, expressing indigna- 
tion at Mr Hylton’'s repulse. “ Where 
did you take Adam Ayliffe—your pri- 
soner ?”’ hé inquired, hut received no 
answer. One of the officers who had 
been dining at the Castle in company 
with the late Lord Alkmond, rode up 
immediately afterwards. 

“Ts your prisoner secured ?” said he. 

“ Yes, sir; handcuffed.” 

“ Did he resist ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“* Who is he?” 

** Don’t know, sir.” 

The officer cast a glance of hasty 
but effectual scrutiny at the cage. He 
saw that it looked old, and was not 
over-strongly constructed. “No one,” 
he whispered, “is to approach this 
place nearer than you; and I will send 
dowii some irons from the barracks 
immediately. Let him remain till 
further orders;”? and with this the 
officer was galloping off, when a loud 
howl was heard from within the cage, 
curdling the very blood of the by- 
standers. ‘ Open the door,” said the 
officer, turning round his horse and 
dismounting. 

Two soldiers thereupon alighted, 
and stood, sword in hand, by their 
officer. “ Stand back!”’ said he, calm- 
ly. The door was opened, and the 
sergeant, holding up the lantern in the 

oorway, disclosed the figure of ap- 
parent a maniac, striking his fore- 
ead violently with the handcuffs. 

“ Be quiet, sir, or you will be placed 
in irons,’ said the officer, sternly. 

Ayliffe gnashed his teeth, and his 
bloodshot eyes glared fearfully at the 
officer; who having whispered a word 
or two in the ear of one of the men, on 
which the door was closed and locked, 
rode off at full gallop. Within half an 
hour’s time the unfortunate prisoner 
was in irons, which had been sent 
down from the barracks. Mr Hylton’s 
benevolent heart dictated another 
errand to him: on being repulsed from 
the cage, he had returned to the par- 


them, greatly agitated, demanding ad-! sonage ordered out his horse and rid- 
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den off to the cottage. Oh, what a 
scene he encountered! The soldier 
who had been left there was, with a 
kind air, giving some water to the old 
man, who sat on the floor, propped up 
against the wall, apparently in a stu- 
por. Beside him lay huddled up, near 
the fireplace, the poor child of the 
prisoner, stilf sobbing, but having 
cried itself to sleep. A woman, whom 
the soldier had fetched from a neigh. 
bouring cottage, was in Mr Avylifie’s 
room; and on Mr Hylton entering, 
came out in weeping agitation, say- 
ing, “Poor soul! I believe, sir, she is 
dead, and yet in labour!” 

““Oh, poor Mrs Ayliffe! Oh, poor 
Mrs Ayliffe! What is to be done?” 

uoth Mr Hylton; “I will go for the 
Acctcr ;” and, as fast as his horse 
could carry him, he went. 

Who shall describe the scene going 
on at the Castle in consequence of this 
awful event? It seemed as though a 
thunderbolt had fallen upon them érom 
heaven. All was petrifying consterna- 
tion and bewilderment. Atthemoment 
when the bleeding corpse of the young 
Lord was being carried towards the 
Castle, Lady Alkmond was gracefully 
dancing a minuet. The ball-room pre- 
sentcdagayandsplendidaspect. Many 
officers were there; the costume of the 
ladies was exceedingly beautiful ; and 
the loveliest of the figures that wore 
it was the young sey Emily, who 
that evening was making her first 
appearance in public. The Earl of 
Milverstoke had never appeared b®- 
fore to such great advantage: having 
dropped almost ail his stern statell- 
ness, he was a model of courtly ease 
and affability. Even the Duke of 
Bradenham, formerly one of his col- 
leagues in the Cabinet, was eyeing 
him with great interest, wondering 
how mollifying an effect had been pro- 
duced, by retirement and reflection, 
in the temper of the haughty, imprac- 
ticable peer, whom none of them had 
been able to tolerate in office. The 
ghastly countenance of the groom of 
the chambers, who suddenly appeared 
at one of the large doors of the ball- 
toom, where he whispered to the noble- 
man standing nearest, and who in- 
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stantly followed him out, sufficed to 
aale token of something awful having 

appened. In a moment the dancing 
ceased; the music was hushed; hur- 
ried whispering was heard; agitated 
faces were seen; hasty gestures were 
observed ; and when Lord Milverstoke 
quitted the apartment, with a face 
suddenly blanched and overspread with 
horror, amazement and terror reached 
their climax. Faint shrieks, and pre- 
sently loud cries, and universal agita- 
tion ensued throughout the Castle; 
and, in a few moments more, all was 
known, and Lord Milverstoke verging 
on madness. 

The banquet of that day had par- 
taken, as has been already stated, of a 
military character, in compliment to 
Lord Alkmond ; and the Earl of Mil- 
verstoke and several of the guests 
had quitted the room some time be- 
fore the happening of the catastrophe, 
leaving Lord Alkmond and most of 
his brother officers at the dinner-table 
for awhile to themselves. The con. 
vergation was for some time gay and 
animated, till accidentally a topic was 
introduced, which only one or two of 
those present perceived to be, for 
some reason or other, distasteful to 
Lord Alkmond ; for he changed colour, 
and immediately addressed the person 
next to him on another subject. The 
general conversation, however, con- 
tinued on the topic alluded to; and 
Lord Alkmond was at length observed, 
by one next to him, to be seriously 
disquieted ; becoming silent, and ut- 
tering suppressed sighs. At length 
all of them quitted the table, to re- 
pair to the ball-room. Lord Alkmond 
was seen by some servauts, directl 
afterwards, leaving the Castle, with 
his hat on; but this attracted no spe- 
cial notice, since his lordship was fre- 
quently in the habit of taking solitary 
rambles in the woods. He walked, asit 
afterwards appeared, for a time to and 
fro on the grand terrace; then de- 
scended from it by a by-path into the 
wood; and was not seen again till 
his body was brought into the hall, 
carried by the two dragoons (several of 
whom were guests in the servants’ 
hall), followed by several other per- 
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sons, all greatly agitated. The head 
keeper, with two under keepers, had, 
while going his rounds in the woods, 
heard suddenly a dull, heavy sound ; 
then that as of a person falling, accom- 
panied by, apparently, a faint groan or 
sigh; then steps, as of one running. 
Continuing to move onward in the di- 
rection whence the sounds seemed to 
come, they encountcred a body stretch- 
ed on the ground; and, to their incon- 
ceivable horror, presently recognised 
Lord Alkmond, wrapped in a great- 
coat, bleeding profusely from a fright- 
ful blow on the side of the head, and 
speechless, motionless, senseless, DEAD. 

“Follow! follow! follow those steps! 
- I hear some one running!” exclaimed 
the head keeper, remaining by the 
body, while his companions started off 
in obedience to his orders. 

“‘ Hollo!—There! there’s the mur- 
derer!”’ presently they shouted vio- 
lently ; for they had caught sight of 
the figure of a man running with 


great rapidity, and who at one bound. 


cleared a wall, and got into the hégh- 
road, where he resumed running; on 
which one of the two pursuers fired, 
but missed the fugitive. 

“Ha!—I know him!” exclaimed 
one of the two followers; ‘it’s Adam 
Ayliffe!’’ and while the one who had 
not fired continued the pursuit, the 
other ran to the barracks, which were 
at but ashort distance from that part of 
the rvuad; and the result was, the cap- 
ture of Ayliffe, as the monster who had 
done this deed of cruelty and horror. 

The next morning at an early hour 
the formidable prisoner was delivered 
up to the civil power; but owing to 
the public excitement, which was 
every moment increasing, the military 
were requested to escort the prisoner 
to the justice-hall of the neighbouring 
magistrate, Sir Henry Harrington, 
being the same who had adjudicated 
on the prisoner so short a time before, 
for the trifling delinquency of which 
the reader has heard: The moment 
that the miserable man was seen, 
heavily ironed, staggering from the 
cage into the post-chaise which was 
to convey him to the magistrate’s, a 
groan issued from the appalled by- 
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standers; one of mingled pity, terror, 
and wonder. Those who caught the 
nearest glance at the prisoner, from 
behind the horses of the dragoons, 
saw the blood on his left sleeve, and 
shuddered. His eyes were bloodshot ; 
his forehead was severely bruised, and 
much swollen, with the blows which 
he had given himself over-night ; his 
lips were tightly compressed ; and he 
uttered not a syllable to the officer 
who accompanied him. In another 
chaise were the clerk of the peace 
and Mr Hylton, the latter intending 
to be present in his magisterial capa- 
city. They set off at a rapid pace, 
preceded and followed by the dragoons. 
Their road lay past Ayliffe’s cottage, 
and, as they approached it, the un- 
happy prisoner became terribly ex- 
cited. He sat upright, and stared 
with a half-frenzied eve as they pass- 
ed. A woman had just quitted the 
cottage with a child covered up under 
her ved cloak: it was the infant son 
of the prisoner, whom she was carry- 
ing to her own home for a while, at 
Mr EHylton’s request, the mother lying 
desperately ill, and about to be taken 
to the infirmary the moment that it 
could be done with safety—if indeed 
her doom were not already sealed, and 
she could be moved elsewhere than to 
the churchyard. The prisoner moaned 
heavily as they drove past, and sunk 
back with a deep groan in the chaise. 
There was already a considerable 
concourse around the gates of the 
r@agistrate’s house, and it was deemed 
prudent for the military to remain till 
the proceedings were over. 

There were three justices present, 
including Mr Hylton, who looked 
harassed and most unhappy. He had 
been up several hours during the 
night, in attendance at the cottage, 
where indeed at that moment was Mrs 
Hylton herself in compassionate at- 
tendance on her poor suffering sister. 
When Ayliffe, heavily irohed, entered 
the justice-room, with a constable on 
each side, he seemed not to observe 
any one before him; but presently his 
eye lit on Mr Hylton, who sat at the 
table, his head leaning on his hand, 
which concealed his face from Ayliffe. 
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“Sir !—Mr Hylton!” shouted the 
prisoner with frantic energy, ‘oh, 
say for me! could I do this thing 
that Iam charged with? No, no, no! 
you know I could not!” 

Mr Hylton unconsciously shook his 
head without removing the hand that 
supported it., Again the prisoner ad- 
dressed him, with wild gestures and a 
loud hoarse voice: 

“ How’s Sarah, sir? how’s my 
wife ?” . 

Mr Hylton shook his head and re- 
mained silent; and then the prisoner 
sunk down on the bench that was 

laced for him, his heavy irons clank- 
ing dismally. The hearing was not 
long, nor was much more disclosed 
than has been already told. The doc- 
tor who had been summoned to the 
Castle on the horrid occasion declared 
that death must have been instan- 
taneous, for that the wound was most 
frightful, and had been inflicted with 
a bludgeon, or some other heaty in- 
strument. The blood on the prisoner’s 
sleeve was pointed out, at which he 
seemed suddenly roused from a sort 
of stupor; and Mr Hylton, observing 
it, instantly arose, and with an air of 
Bick agitation quitted the room, nor 

id he return again. 

‘Have you any other evidence to 
adduce ?” said the magistrate. 

‘None, an’t please your worship.” 

“Ts any one else suspected ?” 

“Nobody at present, an’t please 
your worship; but a strict inquiry_is 
on foot.” = 

The justices’ clerk then read over 
to the witnesses what had been taken 
‘down from their lips—the prisoner’s 
haggard countenance, and eyes fixed 
intently on the floor, showing that he 
was not attending to what was goin, 
on. When the depositions had a 
been read over, and signed by the 
witnesses, 

“Adam Ayliffe,” said the magis- 
trate, “hearken to me—thou standest 
committed for the wilful murder of the 
late Lord Viscount Alkmond.” 

‘It is false! I never murdered 
him! I know naught about it: and 
ye are all driving me mad!” cried 
the prisoner, in a loud hoarse voice, 
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starting up and looking wildly at 
the principal magistrate, who calmly 
signed the warrant of committal as 
soon as it had been made out; and 
within an hour’s time Ayliffe was 
safely lodged in the county gaol, hav- 
ing been escorted thither by the dra- 

oons, for fear of any sudden and 
desperate resistance being offered by 
one of such formidable courage and 
strength as the prisoner. When the 
proceedings were closed, the two com- 
mitting magistrates withdrew into 
another room, where was Mr Hylton, 
walking about in much perturbation ; 
and the three had a long conversation 
on the mysterious and frightful trans- 
action which had called them together 
that day. Mr Hylton was asked with 
much interest by his brother magis- 
trates concerning the passionate ap- 
peal which had been made to him by 
the prisoner, but said only, that to him 
what. had happened appeared an awful 
mystery; that the prisoner was by 
nature one of the frankest, best na- 
tured, and best behaved men in the 
world, and had been brought up by a 
father who was himself a pattern of 
virtue and piety. 

“ Ah!” said one, “there is some- 
thing very fine in the character of old 
Ayliffe; I know a little of him; and 
grieved indeed I am for him!” | 

“What conceivable motive,’ com- 
menced Mr Hylton— 

“Stay,” said Sir Henry Harring- 
ton, dropping his voice almost to a 
whisper—‘ you do not forget a former 
occurrence in this justice-room some 
few days ago, eer friend, when you 
acted so liberally ?” 

“Alas! of what avail wasit?”’ said 
Mr Hylton. 

“That is not what I mean,” quoth 
Sir Henry ; “I heard a word or two 
muttered by the prisoner on that occa- 
sion, which perhaps no one else did: ” 
and he repeated what had caught his 
ear, unless, indeed, as he said, he had 
been greatly mistaken, and about 
which he declared that he would make 
some private inquiry. He mentioned 
the words, and after a pause, Mr Hyl- 
ton sighed, changed colour a little, 
and shook his head. ‘“ Well, still,” 
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said he, “I cannot believe he did this 
murder |” | 

On the ensuing evening sat the 
coroner’s inquest, at the Blind Hound, 
an inn in the village; and the jury 
having been taken to the Castle, and 
seen the body of the murdered noble- 
man, which lay just as it had been 
brought in from the woods, and was a 
sight which none of them could ever 
forget, they heard substantially the 
same evidence which had been given 
before the magistrates, and at once 
returned a verdict of wilful murder 
against Adam Avyliffe; all of them, 
on retiring to their various homes in 
the village and neighbourhood, ex- 
pressing amazement and horror; and 
deep sympathy for poor old Ayliffe, 
and the prisoner’s wife. Rigorous 
inquiries elicited no circumstances 
which could throw any light on an 
event which soon occasioned consider- 
able excitement throughout the whole 
kingdom. The woods had been scoured 
all night long by soldiers from the 
barracks, constables, gamekeepérs, 
villagers, and others, But in vain. 
There was nothing to afford a trace 
of the deed which had so recently 
been done, but the dismal crimson 
spot that had witnessed the mysteri- 
ous and horrible occurrence which 
had extinguished the mortal life of 
the next heir to the domains and 
dignities of Milverstoke, in the very 
flower of his youthful manhood. Poor 
Lord Alkmond was, when thus hastily 
smitten from the land of the living, 
opp possessed of almost every 
imaginable worldly advantage and 
guarantee for happiness. € was 
one of the handsomest men of his 
day; his features were symmetry it- 
self, at once refined and manly; he 
was tall and well-proportioned as his 
father, but his manner was infinitel 
more gracious and winning—at all 
events till latterly, when some strange 
spell seemed to have overshadowed 
his spirits, such ag even the lovel 
wife of his bosom, now, alas! his 
prostrate and broken-hearted widow, 
could neither account for, nor was 
permitted by him to inquire into: a 
gloom which only deepened before 
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the stern solicitude of his father. 
How awful the obscurity which 
shrouded his sudden departure! im- 

enetrable pep for ever, to all 
Dat the eye of Him from whom no- 
thing is hid; of whose ordering are 
all things, in perfect wisdom, not to 
be vainly or proreaouy ques- 
tioned; and whose will it might be 
that this mystery should not be un- 
ravelled on earth.— Beat your fair 
bgsoms and bewail the departed, ye 
lovely kindred of the dead, and of 
him, the living,—deep in whose dark 
spirit is aut ene an arrow from on 
high! Let the light of heaven be 
shut out from yon gloomy and silent 
residence of the great ones of the 
earth, till their dead be buried out of 
their sight, and their stricken hearts 
enlightened, humbled, and consoled 
from on high. 

On Saturday was the burial. 
Lengthened was the funeral caval- 
cade,“and many were the noble 
mourners composing it, which wound, 
slowly its way from the castle to the 
church of Milverstoke, where a silent 
assemblage of awe-struck beholders 
awaited it. The chief mourner was 
the Earl of Milverstoke, treading with 
firm step, his face of dreadful white- 
ness—a world of woe in his dark 
eyes! From his mate lips had fallen 
no sound, since he had ordered away 
the attendants from the chamber of 
the dead, that he might himself pace, 
the livelong night, alone, before the 
biér of his murdered son. He now 
followed into the church, and to the 
black entrance of the vault, the re- 
mains of that—his only son, in griev-' 
ous silence; in all the majesty of 
sorrow and suffering ; seen by every 
beholder to be too great anu awful 
to be approached, or intermeddled 
with. Oh, with what solemnity was 
read the Service for the Dead, stirring 
the very soul alike of every great 
one, and humble one, who heard, that 
day, the voice of the minister of God! 
Fain would Mr Hylton have devolved 
that sad office upon another; but his 
med was plain ; and, though reading 
with a voice sometimes tremulous, 
he gave grand significance, because 
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simple utterance, to. the sublime 
Burial Service of the Church. 

At a late hour in the evening there 
was delivered into the hands of the 
desolate and bereaved Earl, by a 
special messenger from London, an 
autograph letter from the King, ex- 
pressing nee concern for his mis- 
fortune; and, so far as he could 
thence derive any consolation, the 
Earl had also abundant proof of the 
sympathy felt for him throughout tlee 
kingdom. 

On the evening aftcr the capture of 
young Ayliffe, occurred a circum- 
stance worthy of perpetual remem- 
brance. Mr Hylton, notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the weather, paid a 
visit to the late residence of the im- 
prisoned malefactor, whose miserable 
father now tenanted it alone. There, 
by the dim light issuing from the low 
fire, Mr Hylton beheld the old man 
kneeling, and so absorbed in deyotion 
that he scarcely noticed the entrance 
of his reverend and sympathising 
visitor. The old man slowly rose, 
however, on fecling his hand gently 
squeezed by that of Mr Hylton, and 
hearing his friendly voice. The food 
which had been laid beside him carly 
in the morning lay untouched, and 
the old man tottered from evident 
faintness, while Mr Hylton assisted 
him from his knees to the stool on 
which he had been sitting. After a 
while he pointed, with a shaking 
finger, to a distant part of the room. 
Mr Hylton asked him what he meant. 
‘“‘A light, a light, sir!’ said he. Mr 
Hylton lit a small candle which stood 
on a shelf over the fireplace, and on 
going with it to the spot to which old 
Ayliffe had pointed, beheld an object 
sufficiently startling: a thick oaken 
walking-stick, which had been brought 
in by his son on the evening of his 
capture; and, alas, there were upon 
it evident marks of blood! 

“This is dreadful, Ayliffe—dread- 
ful indeed!” said Mr Hult. laying 
it down with a silent shudder; and 
neither he nor the old man spoke for 
some time, each actuated by conflict- 
ing emotions. 

“It is strange: hath not the cot- 
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tage been searched?” said Mr Hyl. 
ton. 

The old man shook his head: “No, 
sir,” said he in a feeble tone, “ that 
stick hath Jain there ever since he 
camein; and”’—he paused and added, 
with a long-drawn sigh, ‘but for that 
book,” pointing to te Bible, which 
lay on the table beside him, “ that 
bloody witness had not been here 
now.” 

Mr Hylton was silent. He was a ma- 
gistrate, and his duty was painful but 
plain. ‘ Ayliffe,” said he, gloomily, 
“T am a magistrate!” 

“T know thou art; and that book, 
with thy good teaching from it, hath 
taught me my duty. There must lie 
that sad stick till it be sent for, if 
sent for it must be!” 

“Thou faithful servant of God,” 
said Mr Hylton, his eyes almost 
blinded with tears, rising and grasp- 
ing in his hands those of the old 
man, who spoke not—“ put thy trust 
in és0d, who hath, for His own wise 
purposes, sent thee this terrible trial, 
and He will bear thee through it!” 

“Ay, ay! ‘though he slay me’” 
—began the old man; but his voice 
suddenly failed him. 

“Whether thy son be innocent or 
guilty, this stick must appear against 
him,” said Mr Hylton, firmly but 
mournfully; “and even were it by 
any accident not to be produced, yet 
have I seen it, and must, by force of 
conscience, tell that I have seen it.” 

““No one shall touch it, sir, while 
I have strength to prevent it,” said 
the old man, laying uis hand on the 
open Bible: ‘and if, as concerning 
my son, [ have done him wrong, God 
forgive me: and if I do right, I ray 
thee, sir, give me thy prayers to Kelp 
my trust, and strengthen me to do 
this bitter duty!” 

Mr Hylton rose, and pronounced 
upon him a solemn benediction, and 
then sat opposite to him for some time 
in silence, lost in admiration of the 
old man’s virtue, and troubled sorely 
at the duty which that virtue had 
just cast upon himself. “I would 
have given much, Adam, that it had 
been any other than myself who had 
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come hither and seen and heard this,” 
said he at length; “but if thine un- 
happy son be innocent, God may 
make it appoee so; yet, whether He 
do or not, His will be done. And He 
cannot will that we should pervert or 
conceal truth!” 

“He doth support me now,” re- 

lied the old man, gravely and loftily. 

r Hylton gazed in silence, as though 
on some old patriarch or martyr risen 
from the dead to exemplify trust 
in the Almighty. The next day, 
alas! the dumb but dreadful witness 
was taken possession of by a con- 
stable, under a search-warrant, and 
delivered over to the proper authority. 
Mr Hylton’s painful share in the 
transaction was known to none but 
the committing magistrate, who pass- 
ed a high eulogium on what he termed 
the Spartan spirit of the prisoner’s 
father. 

On the Sunday succeeding the day 
of the funeral, the church wore a very 
impressive aspect. The pulpit gud 
reading-desk were hung in black; so 
was the great family-pew belonging 
to the Castle, and untenanted, but one 
side of the gallery was nearly filled 
with a long array of the Earl’s do- 
mestics, in deepmourning. Thechurch 
was unusually crowded by the sad- 
dened occupants of the village and 
neighbourhood, and others who had 
come from far and wide, thinking that 
the Vicar might, as was his custom 
on those which he deemed fitting oc- 
casions, make some allusion to the 
awful occurrence of the past week. 
Nor were they mistaken or disap- 
pointed. Methinks one may now see 
that exemplary person in his pulpit, 
upon that memorable, melancholy, and 
exciting occasion, resolved to turn it 
to the profit of those who were before 
him. He was not quite as old as the 
Ear] of Milverstoke ; of middle stature; 
his hair grey ; his face intellectual and 
somewhat care-worn, but of a most 
benevolent expression. He was a man 
of firm purpose, of stern integrity, of 
profound piety, and devoted to the 
duties of a parish priest. 
his independence of character, indee 


which had stood in the way, some’ 


It was ay ! 
, figure. The child, recognising him, 
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years before, of his obtaining great 
clerical advancement. Here, however, 
lay his parish, the parishioners of 
which he loved: whose children’s dust 
was intermingled with the dust of his 
own dear children in the adjoining 
churchyard ! 

When he had entered the pulpit, and 
looked round upon his grave and silent 
congregation, his soul rose to the 
height of the occasion, and felt itself 
im unison with theirs. Thefew words 
which formed his text fell, as he pro- 
nounced them, into the hearts of all 
present with fearful weight :—“ Boast 
not thyself of to-morrow: for thou know- 
est not what a day may bring forth.” 
His own feelings forced him to pause 
for some moments after he had uttered 
that divine injunction; and there en- 
sued, till his voice broke it, the silence 
of the grave. His sermon was brief, 
but weighty, and the chastened seve- 
rity pf his judgment prevented any 
eppiones to indecorous directness of 
allusion. It was only towards the 
close of his affecting and solemn ad- 
dress, that his voice faltered as his 
eye lit upon an unexpected figure in 
the furthermost corner of the gallery 
—that of old Adam Ayliffe, who had 
gone thither with a stern conscious- 
ness of rectitude of conduct, as far as 
concerned his fellow-creatures, and a 
lofty sense of what was at once his 
right, and his duty towards God—to 
enter the house of God, with a heart 
which He had smitten, to pay his 
vows there. Alone had he come, and 
unsupported, though with limbs weak- 
ened by abstinence and the agitation 
of the week, to His Father's house. 
As he returned home, several offered 
him their arms, and kindlv saluted 
him, but he spoke not a word to any ; 
and his silence deepened their sym- 
pathy for his sufferings, their reve, 
rence for his character. On arriving 
at the cottage to which his little 
grandchild had been taken, on its 
mother’s removal in almost a dying 
state to the infirmary, he entered it, 
and seated himself beside the kind 
woman in whose lap it lay, asad little 


stretched forth its hand, and smiled, 
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on which the old man’s pent-up feel- 
ings gave way: “Nay, nay, lad,” he 
faltered, ‘‘don’tdo that !—thou’lt break 
my heart!” And the child seemed sur- 
prised, and then somewhat alarmed, at 
the weeping of both his grandfather 
and his nurse. 

“Tt doth aot trouble thee much, I 
trust ?” at length said Ayliffe gently. 

‘‘Nay, never at all—never was there 
a quieter child ; ’tiscontent with what- 
ever is given to it.” é‘ 

‘* This was a terrible fall,” said the 
old man, sadly, pointing to the child’s 
shoulder. 

“Ay, it was, good Adam, and”— 
she pointed, sighing, to the little crea- 
ture's left leg—‘“ much it misgives me 
he will walk lame.” 

“Well, God’s will be done!” said 
the old man, and he leaned down and 
kissed its forehead tenderly, while his 
tears fell upon it. 

There was another grandfather look- 
ing, about the same time, at°an in- 
fant grandson, with feelings which 
pnenese cannot express or describe. 
And there were also two mothers, 
stricken and prostrate, whom it ap- 
peared to be the will of heaven to 
remove for ever from the sight of their 
children ! 

On the third Sunday after the fune- 
ral, two figures in deep mourning 
passed slowly along the aisle to the 
central pew in the parish church: 
they were the Earl of Milverstoke and 
his youthful daughter Lady Enjly, 
whose beautiful but pale countenance 
was almost entirely hidden beneath a 
long black veil, and, on taking her 
seat, she was evidently suffering un- 
der strong emotion. No eye that saw 
the Earl, as he followed after her, had 
ever looked before on so affecting an 
object,—a black monument of grief 
unutterable. Lady Emily had placed 
herself at a distance from her father, 
wishing to avoid the sight of ‘his 
“pallid, wasted, and gloomy features, 
which bore deep and perhaps indelible 
traces of the sufferings which he had 
undergone. His was a morbid and 

aughty spirit, which would rather 
perish under the crushing pressure of 
Misery than seek for any alleviation 
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of it by communion with others. An 
expression of sympathy was, indeed, 
intolerable to him; and by a certain 
strange perversity of his nature, he 
appeared loath to lose sight, even for 
an instant, of the full extent of his 
wretchedness, The bulk of the con- 
gregation were simple souls, who could 
not forbear regarding him with a sort 
of subdued awe, which seemed to ex- 
clude all tendency to pity. He had 
rarely ever spoken to any of them, 
which they had attributed to his na- 
turally cold stern habits, his occupa- 
tion with high and important matters, 
and sorrow for the death of his Coun- 
tess. A few there were who, not un- 
naturally, had attributed much of his 
apparent moodiness to sheer vexa- 
tion about high political matters, and 
anger and mortification at not having 
been appointed, sometwo years before, 
Lord-Lieutenant of the county. But 
there was not one present, even down 
to the very humblest, who had ever had 
Jyst occasion to complain of the Earl as 
alandlord, or as having turned a deaf 
ear to the cry of distress; and some 
were there whose eyes were con- 
stantly in tears, while fixed upon the 
haggard and emaciated features and 
figure, of their own munificent but 
secrct benefactor. There also was 
one whom the noble mourner saw not, 
but whose cye was often occasionally 
settled upon him, under an undefinable 
impulse—old Ayliffe. Possibly neither 
of the two might have that day entered 
the church had he known that the 
other had been there. The Earl was 
perfectly calm, and deeply attentive 
to the service. Mrs Hylton’s pew ad- 
joined that of the Earl; and she was 
often in tears, for she several times 
heard stifled sobs from Lady Emily, 
but not one after the Earl had whis- 
pered in a low and kind, but peremp- 
tory tone,— 

“Restrain your feelings, Emily, or 
we must retire.” 

When the service was concluded, 
the Earl and Lady Emily rose, and 
slowly walked down the aisle, before 
those in the body of the church had 
risen from their seats. This had not 
been observed, however, by old Ayliffe, 
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in the gallery, who, desirous of quitting 
before the Earl should have Toft his 
sik had gone as quickly as his en- 
eebled limbs would allow him down 
the stairs: yet it actually so chanced, 
that the two encountered each other 
immediately outside the little porch. 
The Earl involuntarily stepped back 
for a moment, and heaved a mighty 
but inaudible sigh. Then he passed 
on to his carriage, and threw himself 
back in it with much agitation. Old 
Ayliffe, though it was snowing thickly, 
had taken off his hat and bowed as the 
Earl passed him: trembling in every 
limb, he yet stood as erect as the Earl; 
but, when the carriage had driven off, 
he sat down for a moment on the 
nearest snow-covered grave-stone, as 
if staggering under the weight of his 
agitated feelings. Two farmers who 
were near kindly gave their arms to 
the troubled old man, and set him far 
on his way home. 

One of them had, early in the week, 
driven him to the county gaol in his 
market-cart, and thereby afforded the 
unhappy father, who had obtained the 
requisite order for that purpose, his 
first opportunity of seeing his impri- 
soned son, who was just recovering 
from a violent brain fever; and, dur- 
ing his illness, the doctor had peremp- 
torily forbidden any interview between 
his patient and his father. Old Ayliffe 
was very minutely searched by the 
turnkey before he was allowed to 
enter. He shook his head and sighed 
during the operation. ‘These be the 
orders of this place,” said the turnkey 
gruffly ; ‘‘ poison and razors have been 
found before now on folks going in to 
see murder-prisoners.” 

Ayliffe trembled at the words. ‘‘No 
one, friend, that feared God would do 
80,” said he, mildly and sadly. 

“T don’t know that,” replied the 
turnkey, “but now, you are a safe 
man and may go in:” and the next 
moment the heart-broken old man 
stood before his unhappy son. 

‘They were allowed to be alone for a 
short time, the doctor and nurse of the 
rison being within call, if need might 
e. The prisoner gently raised his 
father’x cold hand to his lips and 
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kissed it, and neither spoke for a few 
minutes; at length— 

“ Adam! Adam!” said the old man 
in a low tremulous whisper, “art thou 
innocent or guilty ?” and his anguish- 
ed eyes seemed staring into the very 
soul of his son, who calmly replied,— 

‘Father, before God» Almighty, I 
am as innocent as thou art, nor dol 
know who did this terrible deed.” 

“Dost thou say it ? Dost thou say 
it? I never knew thee to lie to me, 
Adam !” said his father eagerly, half 
rising from the stool on which he 
sate; ‘Dost thou say this before 
God, whom thou art only too likely,” 
he shuddered, “to see, after next 
Assizes, face to face? ” 

* Ay, I do, father,” replied his son, 
fixing his eyes solemnly and steadfast- 
ly on those of his father, who slowly 
rose and placed his trembling arms 
around his son, and embraced him in 
silence: ‘“ How is Sarah ?” faltered 
the prisoner, looking suddenly very 
faint. 

“Ask me not, Adam,” said the old 
man; who quickly added, perceiving 
the agitation of his son, ‘but she is 
not dead, my son: she hath been 
kindly cared for.” 

“And the lad?” inquired the pri- 
soner, still more faintly. 

‘“‘ He is well,” said the old man, and 
the prisoner shook his head in silence, 
the tears running down his cheeks, 
through closed eyelids. 

At this point the doctor re-entered, 
apprehensive for the safety of his pa- 
tient, and ordered the visitor at once 
to withdraw, as he did, having tender- 
ly kissed the fevered forehead of his 
son. As the old man passed the gov- 
ernor’s room, he was called in, and 
offered a glass of wine, which had 
been kindly placed in readiness for 
him 


‘‘No, no, I thank thee, sir,” said he, 
somewhat excitedly; ‘I need it not; 
Thave just gotten a great cordial, that ° 
hath warmed my heart!” 

“Ay, ay! who gave it thee ?” quick- 
ly inquired the governor. 

“My son, thy poor prisoner! for he 
hath told me that he is innocent,” 
said the old man confidently. — 
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“Qh! hath he?” quoth the gov- 
ernor gravely, with melancholy sig- 
nificance ; and not choosing to say 
more, the venerable and grief-worn 
visitor was presently ushered out of 
the gloomy gates of the gaol. When 
next he saw Mr Hylton, he spoke of 
his son in theelike confident tone in 
which he had spoken to the gov- 
ernor. 

“ Adam, it is not his mere saying 
that he is innocent, that will satisfy 
the judge and the jury at the coming 
Assizes,” said Mr Hylton, seriously ; 
“benot, my poor friend, over sanguine, 
for the case has very, very black fca- 
tures in it, Adam! Has your son ex- 
plained to you how he came into the 
wood just when he did ? why he fled 
as for his life? how he got the blood 
upon his coat and his stick? Alas, 
Adam, these are terrible things to 
deal with; and” —he paused and 
seemed troubled—‘ there may be, for 
aught you or I know, other matters 
proved, still blacker!” 

Old Ayliffe listened to all this in 
silence, but his face had whitened 
visibly as Mr Hylton proceeded. 
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“He’s innocent, sir, for all that,’ 
at length said he; “he never lied to 
me since he was born, sir; and J 
trust in God that He will not let the 
innocent. suffer for the guilty!” 

‘So indeed do I,” replied Mr Hyl- 
ton, solemnly ; “ but go you to the at- 
torney whom we have engaged to 
take up the case on your son's belialf, 
and see what he says: I, you must al- 
ways remember, am a magistrate, and 
therefore desire not to hear what con- 
science might possibly hereafter force 
me to disclose.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” said the old man sad 
ly, sighing deeply: “I see it, I know 
it; appearances be against my son 
terribly ; but my lord judge will be a 
just man, and may find out my son’s 
innocence, though others may be un- 
able to see it till then.” 

That which greatly disturbed Mr 
Hylton, was the communication which 
had been made to hia by the county 
magistrate, of the remark of young 
Ayligfe in the matter of the hare, an 
which undoubtedly gave a dismal 
complexion to the already overwhelm- 
ing case against him. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Some short time after their first ap- 
pearance at church, Lady Emily called 
upon Mrs Hylton, whom she had al- 
ways tenderly loved from her child- 
hood, being tenderly beloved in return. 
It was a painful interview, and both 
of them wept much. The poor girl’s 
feelings had long been strung to the 
highest pitch of intensity, scarce ever 
relieved by communion with her fa- 
ther, though he really loved her fond- 
ly. Partly owing to his nature, how- 
ever, and partly from a belief that 
conversation would but make deep 
wounds bleed afresh, he rarely spoke 


to her on the subject of the event 
which had enveloped the Castle in a 
desolate gloom, which, to him, formed 
indeed a darkness that might be felt. 
Besides all this, she was almost con- 
stantly an attendant on her miserable 
and heart-broken sister-in-law, Lady 
Alkmond, whose recovery from the 
shock which she. had sustained seem- 
ed to the last degree uncertain; and 
that uncertainty and fear occasioned 
the Earl an intolerable agony of ap 
prehension, lest his infant grandson, 
now an object precious in his eyes 
beyond all comparison or expression, 
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should be deprived of his surviving 
parent. What delight thrilled ou 
the heart of Mrs Hylton, when she 
found the lovely creature before her, 
reverentially recognising, without a 
murmur, without a question, in the 
disaster which had befallen her fa- 
mily, the ordination of the all-wise 
Disposer of events ! 

“Thus,” said she, ‘‘ you spoke to me, 
Mrs Hylton, when my poormamma was 
taken from us : thus she herself spoke 
to us, only a short time before she 
died! I wish my dear papa saw 
these things so; but he is always 
so stern and gloomy!” 

“Depend upon it, my dear, dear 
Lady Emily,” said Mrs Hylton, “that 
all which has happened may one day 
plainly appear to us to have been 
for the best: or it may please the Al- 
mighty never to reveal his purposes 
tous! And if he do not, can we help 
ourselves? What can we say Or do, 
but submit to Omnipotence ?’ 

While they were thus talking, Mr 
Hylton rode up to the door, and see- 
ing the Earl's carriage there, looked 
at the window, and recognised Lady 
Emily. Hastily uncovering, he dis- 
mounted, and led his horse round to 
the stable. 

*¢ Why do you change colour, dear 
Mrs Hylton,” said Lady Emily with 
surprise, preparing to go. 

‘“ Shall I tell you where Mr Hylton 
has been?” said Mrs Hylton, after a 
moment’s pause. 

‘“‘ Yes, if you please, unless there is 
any objection.” 

“He has just been to the infir- 
at ee 
‘What! are you afraid of fever? 
Don’t fear for me,” said Lady Emily, 
with a faint smile; but added hastily, 
“stay -—— remember poor Lady Alk- 
mond, whom I am with all day—and 
the dear child; if anything were to 
happen to it, I do believe my papa 
would die outright! for he almost 
trembles with fearful love, when he 
takes it into his arms for only a mo- 
ment!” 

“Oh no! dear lady Emily, there is 
no fever there at all, I believe. Mr 
Hylton has been to visit there one of 
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the most unfortunate beings on the 
earth!” 

“ Dear Mrs Hylton, your looks alarm 
me. What do you mean ?—who is it?” 

“ Alas! alas! it is the poor inno- 
cent wife of —Lady Emily changed 
colour; “ of that wretched man who”’— 
Lady Emily turned deadly pale, and 
trembled violently. Vain were her 
efforts to recover from the shock, and 
she at length swooned, to the great 

onsternation of Mrs Hylton. ith 

the aid of the usual restoratives, how- 
ever, she soon recovered ; on which 
she gazed on Mrs Hylton with a look 
of agonising affection and apprehen- 
sion. 

She lay in Mrs Hylton’s arms, with 
her raven tresses slightly disturbed, 
and straying over her pale but exqui- 
sitely beautiful features, Mrs Hylton 
gently rearranging her truant locks, 
and fondly kissing her forehead, as Mr 
HyJton entered: and Mrs Hylton mo- 
tioned him to withdraw. ‘No, no, 
no!” said Lady Emily, extending her 
hand to him: “Iam better now!” 

“ Why, what is all this?” i 
Mr Hylton, sufficiently surprised. 

‘‘T rather suddenly told dear Lady 
Emily where you had been,” replied 
Mrs Hylton, anxiously. 

“Tam sorry for that, Mary,” said 
he rather displeasedly ; and he ten- 
derly took Lady Emily by the hand, 
and seated himself beside her. 

‘How is the poor creature?” she 
snquired faintly. 

“ We will talk about this on some 
other occasion,” said he. But Lady 
Emily would not have the question 
thus parried, and repeated it. 

‘She is certainly in a sad state,” 
said Mr Hylton, sighing, and looking 
very grave. 

“Tg there any danger?” she in- 
quired, sneaty trembling. 

‘“My dear Lady Emily, you have 
suffering enough at the Castle; I can- 
not add to what so oppresses you!” . 

“ But how is this poor woman?” 
she repeated firmly ; and Mr Hylton’s 
acute eye detected in her tone and 
look a momentary resemblance to her 
father’s peremptory spirit. 

“ She is, alas! at death’s door !” 
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Lady Emily remained for several 
moments silent, and visibly agitated. 

‘‘ What sort of a character has she 
borne ?” 

“Oh,poor soul!” interposed Mrs Hyl- 
ton with sudden energy, “‘ she was one 
of the best, meekest, most self-denying 
Christian creg#tures that I ever saw. 
I have, as you know, brought her up 
from her early youth.” 

Again Lady Emily was silent. ‘She 
must not want for anything, dear Mt 
Hylton,” said she suddenly. 

“‘ She is well cared for at our excel- 
lent infirmary; and as for her unfor- 
tunate child "— 

“What! child !—has she a child?” 
said Lady Emily, tremulously. 

“ Yes! but such a poor little, lame, 
injured creature !” 

Lady Emily burst into tears. ‘ May 
God protect it!” said she at length: 
‘Where is it ?” 

“Tt is taken care of by a womap, at 
one or the cottages.” 

“* How old is it?” 

‘Not much more than a year.” 

“ Nearly the same age !”’ exclaimed 
Lady Emily, half unconsciously ; sigh- 
ing, and apparently falling into a mo- 
mentary reverie. ‘‘ You said that it 
was lame and injured; how came it to 
be so, dear Mrs Hylton?” 

“Tt was always a feeble child, and 
when not much more than eight months 
old had a sad fall, which nearly killed 
it, and has left it lame for life, and a 
little deformed in the back,” said Mus 
Hylton. 

‘* How dreadful!” exclaimed Lady 
Emily, with a shudder: “ Are you 
sure that the poor little thing is with 
a careful woman ?” 

“ Yes,” 

‘ But who pays her to attend to it?” 

‘*My dear husband,” quickly re- 
plied Mrs Hylton, her eyes filling with 
tears; not caring for his displeasure, 
and only too proud of his conduct. 

“T have ten guineas here,” said 
Lady Emily, opening her purse eager- 
ly, and emptying its contents into 
Mrs Hylton’s lap: “I don’t want them ; 

have more money than I can use; 
and I will bring you fifteen more to- 
morrow ; and pray let both the mother 
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andthe child have proper attention paid 
to them.” 

‘My dear Lady Emily,” commenced 
Mr and Mrs Hylton in a breath, “ the 
half of what you have now given us 
will suffice for nearly a year.’ 

“Never mind, keep it all, and to- 
morrow I will give you the remainder! 
It is really nothing to me, I assure 
you; my dear papa is very, very libe- 
ral to me: I cannot spend a tenth 
part of what he gives me.” 

“ Well, then, dear Lady Emily,” 
said Mr Hylton, with energy, “ I will 
be the almoner of your bounty will- 
ingly and carefully.” 

“But don’t let it be known where 
this trifle comes from, dear Mr Hylton, 
lest my papa should happen to hear of 
it and be displeased; for he might think 
it undutiful in me. Will you, now, 

romise me this?” continued Lady 
mily, winningly, but earnestly. 

7 will—we both will,” replied Mr 
Hylton; ‘‘and you have in part anti. 
cipated something of what I intended 
to ask you, Lady Emily.” 

“What is that?” she inquired 
anxiously. 

“* After what you have said, it seems 
hardly necessary; but I was about to 
have entreated you on no account to 
mention either of these poor beings to 
your harassed father, the Earl.” 

“Oh mercy! mention them to him!” 
exclaimed Lady Emily, with a great 
start: ‘oh no! not for the whole 
world! The very thought makes me 
tremble. Not that he might—but— 
consider!”—she paused, and looked 
cmere A at Mr and Mrs Hylton, who 
assured her that they perfectly under- 
stood her meaning, and profoundl 
sympathised with the afflicted Earl. 

ith this she rose to depart; and, 
kissing Mrs Hylton, promised to call 
the next day with the fifteen guineas. 
Mr Hylton then led her to the carriage, 
in which sat one of her maids, wonder- 
ing at her Ladyship’s prolonged stay 
at the parsonage. As they drove ra- 
pidly away, ‘‘'There goes an angel in 

uman form!” said Mr and Mrs Hyl- 
ton to each other. Ah! what a con- 
trast did the pas Lady Emily pre- 
sent before the eye of Mr Hylton, to 
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her inaccessible and implacable pa- 
rent !— for such, alas! ie but too 
plainly appeared to Mr Hylton, on the 
very first occasion on which the Earl 
and he had said anything to each other 
at all bearing on the recent calamity. 
Three times had the Earl’s carriage 
appeared before the parsonage, since 
the funeral, to convey Mr and Mrs 
Hylton, on a friendly invitation, to the 
Castle, to dine with its taciturn and 
gloomy lord and Lady Emily; and 
when she and Mrs Hylton had with- 
drawn to Lady Alkmond’s chamber, 
Mr Hylton felt oppressed by witncss- 
ing in his companion a misery inca- 
pable of relief. He had long before 
thoroughly mastered the Earl's idiosyn- 
crasy, and perceived and lamented his 
utterly insufficient notions of religion. 
A thousand times had he striven with 
all the delicacy and tact of which he 
was master—and of much indeed he 
was master—to turn the Earl’s atten- 
tion inward upon himself, but in vain: 
feeling himselfever courteously,theugh 
sometimes rather sternly, repulsed. 
About a fortnight after Lady Emily’s 
visit to the parsonage, Mr Hylton 
made his appearance at the Castle, on 
one of those cheerless occasions which 
have just been spoken of; and on be- 
ing left alone, as usual, after dinner, 
the Earl produced a sheet of paper, 
containing a Latin inscription, which 
he had been framing during the day, 
for a tablet or monument which he me. 
ditated erecting in memory of his son. 
The language was quite unexception- 
able, the Earl being noted for his ele- 
gant scholarship. Mr Hylton read it 
attentively twice or thrice, and then 
laid it down before the Earl in silence. 

“Has it your approbation, Mr Hyl- 
ton?” said his lordship, with a melan- 
choly air. 

“The Latinity, my Lord, is, as I 
expected, faultless,” replied Mr Hyl- 
ton, with a certain significance of man- 
ner which arrested the attention of 
his noble companion; who remained 
silent for a few moments, while he cast 
his eye over the paper, and then said, 

‘ phat ci the matter, Mr Hylton, 
is unobjectionable as the manner ?—I 
composed it in a sad spirit, I assure 
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you.” Mr Hylton remained silent, ap- 
parently absorbed in thought. “Pray, 
tell me frankly, Mr Hylton,” said the 
Earl, with slight displeasure in his 
tone, “are you now thinking painful- 
ly, or disapprovingly, about a ei you 
have just read?” 

“My Lord,” replicod*Mr Hylton, so- 
lemnly, “I have been thinking how 
this inscription at this moment appears 
before the eyes of Him, whose mini- 
&ter and servant Tam!” 

“Indeed, sir!” said the Earl haught- 
ily; “and are you intimating that it 
would not bear the scrutiny ?’ 

“T fear not, my Lord, if Ihave read 
the New Testament aright. But par- 
don me, my Lord; if you will favour me 
for a day with that paper, I will give 
your lordship my written sentiments 
on the subject; and I need hardly say, 
with all respect and faithfulness.” 

“TY will consider of it, sir,” said the 
Ear] gloomily, endeavouring to repress 
a sigh, as he returned the paper to his 
pocket-book. 

“ There is no living being, my Lord, 
I verily believe,” said Mr Hylton, 
sarneatly: “who wishes better to your 
lordship than I do, and few who think 
of your lordship more frequently and 
anxiously. Even should your lord- 
ship not feel disposed to honour me 
with that paper, may I ask permission 
to send your lordship my written im- 
pressions concerning it, chiefly upon 
one expression?” 

o “T think, sir, I know now to what 
you allude,” said the Earl, with a 
lowering brow, and a stately courtesy 
of manner; “ but IJ have considered the 
subject, and deem the expression unob- 
jectionable: if I should feel disposed to 
consult you upon the matter again, I 
will receive your opinion in writing.” 

“My dear Lord, forgive me if, when 
appealed to, a solemn sense of duty 
forces me”— 

“Tthank you, Mr Hylton; but we 
need at present discuss this matter no 
further,” said the Earl coldly. 

‘Be it so, my Lord,” replied Mr 
Hylton, ennk and after a brief in- 
terval of chilling silence, they sepa- 
rated; the Karl with feelings of sup- 
pressed indignation and gloomy ex- 
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citement, Mr Hylton with concern and 
apprehension. Had he been a mere 
man of the world, he would have felt 
the supercilious demeanour and treat- 
ment of the Earl to be intolerable ; but 
he knew himself to be invested with a 
holier character, to be engaged on a 
great aud ardyous mission, of which 
as yet scarcely anything had been ac- 
complished, With what different feel- 
ings he quitted the little cottage of old 
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troubling, and the weary are at rest! 
And in God’s ee time I may lay iny 
bones beside thee, Sarah, that we may 
moulder away together, till the day 
when we rise again, and see the mean- 
ing of everything that hath befallen us 
here !” 

In the mean time, thicker and 
thicker darkness gathered around poor 
young Ayliffe, as the dreaded Assize- 
time drew near. The active kindness 


Ayliffe, where he was a very requent,| of Mr Hylton, and a few of the chief 


visitor ; on every occasion conceiving a 
more and more exalted opinion of him, 
standing upon earth well-nigh alone 
in his misery, but not forgotten by his 
God! He was kept from the work- 
house, a destination of which he had 
all a true Englishman’s horror, solely 
by the kindness of a few neighbouring 
farmers and Mr Hylton; all of whom, 
understanding his feelings, contrived 
to find him such sort of employment 
for a portion of each day as supplied 
his slight wants, and left him tim@ for 
frequent inquiries after each of the 
scattered members of his family—his 
infant grandson, his dying daughter- 
in-law, his death-doomed son. On one 
or other of these sad errands he was 
to be seen engaged almost every day, 
in all weathers, an object of universal 
respect and sympathy. Little, how- 
ever, spoke he to any one but Mr 
Hylton; for his heart was sorely op- 
pressed with fear on account of the 
peril of his son, suddenly charged as 
that son was with so tremendous a 
crime, and looked on with horror by 
the whole kingdom, as too truly was 
reported to the old man: ason who 
had passed all his life, till that moment, 
peacefully and virtuously. Late of 
nights might a curious passer-by have 
observed a faint light within old Ay- 
liffe’s solitary cottage ; and on looking 
closely, seen him at one time poring 
over his Bible, at another on his knees. 
And early in the cheerless mornings, 
and later in the more cheerless even- 
ings than others were found stirring, 
mighthe have been seen standing silent. 
ly in the churchyard, beside the grave 
of his wife, with thoughts solemn and 
unutterable. ‘‘ Here,” would he say 
within himself, “the wicked cease from 


inhabitants of the village, had provid- 
ed the prisoner with professional as- 
sistance, in preparing for his defence ; 
but as time wore on, it somehow or 
other got abroad, that the skilful and 
experienced attorney who had been 
retained, looked disheartened aboutthe 
business, though knowing his duty 
better than to speak Cespondingly to 
any one but the prisoner: whom he 
told, and sickened in telling, that 
though he verily believed him to be 
innocent, he could not see how the 
judge and jury were to be brought to 
look *at the affair in the same light, 
without witnesses to guide them. Many 
and anxious were the conversations 
between Mr Hylton and old Ayliffe 
on the dismal subject of the approach- 
ing trial; and more and more frequent 
their interviews became, as the time 
of that trial drew nearer. The miser- 
able old man was wasted, so to speak, 
to a shadow; and but for the patient 
indulgence of his agonised inquiries by 
Mr Hylton, an overstrained and over- 
burthened mind might have given 
way. Little, indeed, could be con. 
scientiously said to him to sustain 
hopes of a favourable issue ; Mr Hylton 
dwelling, on the contrary, strongly 
upon the dreadful directness of the 
evidence which it was understood was 
ready to be brought forward. The 
old man, however, gave implicit credit 
to his son’s protestations, not only of 
innocence, but of total ignorance who 
the murderers were, or why the mur- 
der had been committed. 

“But why went Adam that night 
to the wood? Why were his clothes 
stained with blood? Why did herun 
from the wood with that bloody staff, 
as for his life?” asked Mr Hylton: 
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“these, as I have often told you, m 
poor friend, are questions which it is 
very terrible to hear asked, and not 
satisfactorily answered !” 

“Sir, I do verily believe,” replied 
Ayliffe, “ that he can show why he did 
all hese things, and is yet innocent.” 

“Can he? canhe? How?” inquired 
Mr Hylton anxiously. ‘“ What wit- 
nesses has he?” 

His companion pressed his hand 
against his forehead: ‘May the Lord 
have mercy on him, poor soul!” said 
he; I misgive me that he hath not 
any witnesses to speak for him; but 
he may surely, when he is on trial, 
say what is the truth of the mat- 
ter, and God may put it into the 
hearts of those whom he pleads before 
to believe him; for I will swear for 
him, that he never did speak an un- 
true word that I. know of in his life: 
and as for cruelty—why, he hath the 
heart of a very woman, for all his 
strength and spirit! Oh, sir, why 
should poor Adam do this bloody 
wickedness? What hate had heagfinst 
the young Lord?” 

“Adam,” said Mr Hylton, looking 
steadfastly at Ayliffe, “ that is likely 
to be an awful question, from what 
I have heard. ‘lis whispered that 
they can show malice, on your son’s 
part, towards the late Lord Alkmond; 
that he hath been heard to mutter”— 

While Mr Hylton spoke, a sicken- 
ing change came over the features of 
the old man, and he almost groaned 
aloud. 

“What! do you fear,” said Mr 
Hylton kindly, “that any may be com- 
ing to swear falsely against him ?”’ 

Ayliffe remained silent, and looked 
the picture of despair; for while Mr 
Hyltoh was dwelling, in his own mind, 
onthe xpressions which he knew that 
young Ayliffe would be shown to have 
let fall when he was convicted for 
unlawiflly having possession of the 
hare, tie old man suddenly recollected, 
for the first time since his son’s arrest, 
his sullen refusal to stay and salute the 
young Gord as he passed the cottageon 
coming down from London, and the 
strong expressions accompanying that 
refusal. And with those expressions 
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were quickly associated certain others 
which also old Ayliffe had till then 
forgotten, and which, thus combined, 
and coupled with the suggestion 
thrown out by Mr Hylton, suddenl 
acquired a significance that was appal- 
ling. The old man staggered under 
the shock; and the doybts and fears 
which had vanished before his son’s 
solemn asseveration of innocence, 
when first his father saw him in gaol, 
ow reappeared with tenfoldforce. Mr 
ylton perceived that the unhappy 
father’s misery had reached its climax, 
for his long and fondly cherished 
confidence in his son’s truth and in- 
nocence seemed suddenly shattered. 
Mr Hylton spoke with infinite kind- 
ness to him, but in a very guarded 


way. 

ere me, Adam,” said he, “if you 
choose, what is the explanation which 
your son is going to give of the strange 
and horrid circumstances in which he 
was*found: you may do so with per. 
fect safety, for, on consideration, I can 
see no impropriety in my hearing, 
though I ama magistrate, what his 
defence is likely to be.” 

On this Ayliffe told Mr Hylton 
what his son's statement was; and 
Mr Hylton listened to it with deep 
attention. 

“That is the whole matter, sir,” 
said the old man as he concluded ; add- 
ing with a grave eagerness, ‘ And 
dost not thou believe it, sir? Ay, ay, 
fhou wouldst, knowing but my son as 
well as I do, sir? ” 

“Let me consider a little, Adam— 
let me consider,” said Mr Hylton, 
seriously. 

Old Ayliffe gazed at him with in- 
tense anxiety for some minutes, dur- 
ing which Mr Hylton was evidently 
deep in thought. 

“Of course, all this has been told to 
your attorney?” at length he in- 
quired. 

“Every word on’t, sir — every 
word!” answered Ayliffe, eagerly. 

‘“‘ And what says he of it?’ 

“Why, sir, I cannot rightly make 
out; only that it is a serious business, 
such as & counsellor must decide on; 
and that it will clear my son, if it be be- 
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lieved ; but, sir, I would rather know 
what thou dost think on’t ?” 

Mr Hylton shook his head. ‘ Why, 
Adam, the account he gives is strange, 
very strange; it may be quite true, 
but much discretion, methinks, will 
be required on the part of your son’s 
counsel. I am glad, my friend, that 
he has so shrewd and experienced an 
attorney as has been engaged for 
him ; and for thé rest, may God de- 


tect the guilty, and vindicate the in, 


nocent.”” 

“Amen, sir,” said the old man; 
and, Mr Hylton having bade him 
adieu with earnest cordiality, he be- 
took himself homeward, but with such 
direful misgivings as kept him awake 
the live-long night; and Mr Hylton 
himself spent some hours in revolving 
what he had heard, but without being 
able to come to any satisfactory con- 
clusion. His first impression, how- 
ever, when he woke in the morning, 
was that ne young Ayliffe’s doom 
was sealed. 

A few evenings before the com- 
mencement of the Assizes, Mr Hylton 
was at the Castle, whither he had 
been summoned to read the service 
for the Visitation of the Sick, in the 
chamber of Lady Alkmond. The 
Earl and Lady Emily were present, 
as had been the case on several previ- 
ous occasions; and on that now re- 
ferred to, the Earl, who had been 
during the day grievously depressed 
by the precarious condition of Lad 
Alkmond, requested Mr Hylton, o 
quitting the chamber, to accompany 
him for a few moments to the I. 
brary. On being seated, “Mr Hylton,” 
said his lordship, whose manner was 
so subdued as to give infinite satis- 
faction to the pious mind of Mr Hyl- 
ton, “it has been this morning inti. 
mated to me that you are about to 
give evidence, at the approaching 
trial, in favour of the prisoner,”— 
pausing as he uttered the word,— 
“as far as his previous character is 
concerned.” 

“T am, my Lord,” replied Mr Hyl- 
ton with energy—" most warm and 
willing testimony, most decisive testi- 
mony: would to God, indeed, that Icould 
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speak in the like terms, and with the 
same justice, of many others of my 
parishioners, as I shall speak on the 
dark day, that draws near, on behalf 
of these Ayliffes, father and son. A 
more exemplary little family I never 
knew nor heard of; and I consider 
the old man, my Lord, to be a very 
fine character. is trained up his son 
as a Christian, and showed him the life 
of one. It is he, old Adam Ayliffe "— 

“JT wish merely to assure you, Mr 
Hylton,” replied the Earl, with much 
of his usual haughtiness of manner, 
“that I can have no objection to your 
giving favourable testimony on be- 
half of the prisoner, as far as you con- 
scientiously can do such a thing.” 

“Forgive me, my dear Lord,” said 
Mr Hylton, with dignity, “if I feel 
impelled to say, that I need to ask no 
consent or permission, from any one 
living, to do that which is a duty in- 
cumbent upon me!” 

This was said with a calm firmness, 
very perceptible to the Earl, who ap- 
peared for some moments as if about 
to say something in reply ; but rather 
abruptly, and with a stern courtesy, 
he wished Mr Hylton good evening, 
and they parted. As the latter was 
passing, in deep meditation, through 
a long and dusky corridor which led 
to that part of the Castle by which 
he usually quitted, he thought he 
heard the faint sound of steps hasten- 
ing towards him, and the rustling of 
a lady’s dress. Nor was he mis- 
taken: for Lady Emily, with her 
finger on her lips, and a furtive 
glance round, hastily approached him, 
and whispered hurriedly, but softly, 
“ How is that poor woman at the in- 
firmary ?”’ 

“She remains barely alive, dear 
Lady Emily.” 

‘Ts she resigned, poor creature ?”’ 

“T think so; but she is often 
miserable, and her mind, latterly, 
wanders much.” 

“ Qould she be better cared for if she 
were removed to a private house?” 

“Certainly not, my dear Lady 
Emily; she cannot possibly have 
better nursing and medical atten- 
dance than she has now. I have my- 
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self given special instructions on the 
subject.” | 

* And”. -her voice faltered—“ that 
wretched little being, her poor child, 
is it "— 
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At that moment were heard distant 
footsteps, which both Lady Emily 
and Mr Hylton recognised as those 
of the Earl; and Lady Emily vanish- 
ed as though she had been a spirit. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ar length arrived the day of the 
great murder trial, which the judges 
of Assize had fixed for Friday—a 
day always, in those times, when 
practicable, named for cases of mur- 
der, with the humane view of giving, 
in the event of conviction, as long an 
interval as possible for carrying into 
effect the dreadful sentence of the 
law; which then required execution 
for murder to be done on the ‘day 
next but one after conviction, unless 
that day should be Sunday; and then, 
on the Monday following. There were 
two other capital cases coming on 
early in the Assizes, but of no public 
interest; being only those of a far- 
mer’s man, for stealing a pair of 
shoes from a booth in a fair, and 
another for taking’ a cheese, in the 
night-time, out of a dairy—both the 
offenders being found with the stolen 
property upon them! These were, 
therefore, simple cases, and could be 
quickly disposed of. But the great 
murder trial appeared to have at- 
tracted nearly half the county into 
the Assize town, besides many per- 
sons of quality from distant parts of 
the country. The case was to be 
tried before the Lord Chief Justice, 
who was a humane man, and a great 
lawyer ; and the Solicitor-general had 
come down, on the part of the crown, 
to conduct a case of such public in- 
terest and importance. he town 
was astir from four o’clock in the 
morning; since which hour a great 
number of country-folk, who had 
walked five, ten, and even fifteen 


miles, had been standing outside the 
gaol, till the doors should be opened. 
There were upwards of a thousand 
people thus collected, being very 
many more than by any means could 
be got into the gallery; and as for 
the body of the court and the bench, 
all that part had been allotted to per- 
sons*of distinction, long beforehand, 
by orders from the Sheriff. Ata few 
minutes before nine o’clock, the Judge 
was to be seen, sitting in his impos- 
ing scarlet and ermine robes in the 
Sheriff's coach, preceded by a troop 
of javelin-men and trumpeters; and 
so excited was the crowd, through 
which they slowly passed, that many 
of them thought there was some- 
thing very startling and dismal in the 
sounds of the trumpets on that morn- 
ing. The Judge, who was noted for 
punctuality, took his seat while the 
clock was striking nine. On sitting 
down, he seemed for a moment to be 
adjusting his robes; but he was also 
secretly disposing his black cap, so as 
to have it in readiness against a sad 
event which, having read what had 
been deposed to before the Coroner’s 
jury, and the magistiates who had 
committed the prisoner, his lordship 
foresaw was but too likely to ha 
pen. This done, he leaned bac 
for a moment, and, while the stir 
raised by his entrance was subsiding, 
looked around him with grave com 
osure, not at all surprised at the pro- 
igious number of people who were 
present. On the bench near him 
were noblemen and gentlemen of 
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high rank (but no ladies, as nowa- 
days happens), whom he knew well, 
but then took no notice of whatever. 
The seats round and beneath him 
were crowded by counsel: among 
whom, facing the jury-box, was Mr 
Solicitor-Gencral, who had a grave, 
care-worn face; and a little to his 
right was the’counsel engaged on be- 
half of the prisoner, but only to cross- 
examine the witnesses, or (if he could) 
detect an objection to the proceedings, 
in point of law—the law not allowin 

him to say one word for his client to 
the jury. Next to him sat his attor- 
ney, and both of them looked very 
anxious, lDBeside the attorney who 
conducted the case for the cunt 
sate the Earl’s solicitor and Mr Ox- 
Jey. In the magistrates’ box might 
have been seen Mr Hylton, looking 
pale and harassed. Just before tak- 
ing his seat, he had quitted poor old 
Ayliffe, whom, with infinite effort, he 
had at length prevailed upon to re- 
main out of court, in a room close by, 
with every comfort kindly provided 
for him by the High Sheriff. From 
the moment that Mr Hylton sat down, 
he seemed buried in his own thoughts 
— his head leaning on his hands, 
which quite covered his agitated face. 
“Put the prisoner to the bar,” said 
the officer of the court to the gaoler, 
and there was instantly a solemn 
silence, broken presently by the clank- 
ing sound of irons; and amidst beat. 
ing hearts, hurried breathing, and eyes 
intently fixed on the dock, there slow- 
ly approached it, accompanied by two 
are and walking, not without dif- 
iculty, in his heavy irons, a tall mar- 
vellously well- proportioned man, ap- 
parently about thirty years old, with 
a countenance that, espccially irradi- 
ated, as it happened just then to be, 
by a transient gleam of sunshine, 
said instantly to all present that it 
could never be that of a MURDERER. 
All were struck by it. "Twas a frank 
manly face, of a dauntless English 
cast, yet looked somewhat emaciated 
from illness and confinement. But 
for this, there was not among the 
gentle or simple who beheld him a finer 
specimen of the Saxon countenance, 
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including even the colour and dis. 
position of his hair, somewhat dis- 
ordercd though it seemed. He stood 
straight upright at the bar, with an 
air of manly and somewhat indignant 
confidence ; having bowed decorouslv 
to the Judge, who was eyeing him 
very earnestly. His pale face had 
reddened a little, as he first encoun- 
tered so exciting a scene, on an oc- 
casion to him so unspeakably awful 
and momentous. His light blue eye 
spoke most eloquently in his favour, 
being full of intelligence and spirit, 
and indicative of goodness; but there 
was much in them that told of sut- 
fering. While the Judge gazed at 
him, the favourable impression creat- 
ed by his countenance and demean- 
our was deepening, but was pre- 
sently effaced, by habitual caution, 
and a recollection of what he had 
read concerning the case in the de- 
positions. 

“Adam Ayliffe,” said the Clerk of 
Assize, “hold up thy hand!” The 
prisoner obeyed, holding up his right 
hand, which was observed to quiver 
a little. Had that hand, thought 
everybody, done the deed of blood 
that was now to be inquired into? 
Then the Clerk of Assize procecded— 
“ Thou standest indicted by the name 
of Adam Ayliffe, late of the Parish of 
Milverstoke, in this County, labourer, 
for that thou, not having the fear of 
God before thine eyes, but being 
moved and seduced by the instigation 
of the devil, on the 31st day of De- 
cember last, in the Parish of Milver- 
stoke, in this County,in and upon one 
FitzStephen Geoffry Lionel Bevylle, 
Esquire, commonly called Viscount 
Alkmond, in the peace of God and of 
our Lord the King then and there 
being, feloniously, ae and of thy 
malice aforethought, didst make an 
assault, and then and there with a 
certain bludgeon, in thy right hand 
then and there held, in and upon the 
head of him, then and there feloniously, 
wilfully, and with malice aforethought, 
with the bludgeon aforesaid, didst 
give him a mortal wound, whereof he 
then and there instantly died; and so 
him, the said FitzStephen Geoffry 
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Lionel Bevylle, in manner and form 
aforesaid, thou feloniously, wilfully, 
and of thy malice aforethought, didst 
thereby, then, and there kill and mur- 
der, against the peace of our said 
Lord the King, his crown and dignity. 
How sayest thou, Adam Ayliffe? art 
thou guilty of the murder and felony 
with which thou standest indicted, or 
not guilty?” 

“Not guilty! not guilty!” said the 
prisoner quickly, with great energy, 
and his chest visibly heaved. 

“ How wilt thou be tried ?” 

“By God and my country,” re- 
plied the prisoner, prompted by one of 
the turnkeys near him. 

“Godsend thee a good deliverance!” 
quoth the Clerk of Assize. 

‘Let the prisoner’s irons be re- 
moved,” said the Judge, after having 
spoken privately to the Sheriff; who 
had told him of the prisoner's recent 
severe illness, that no rescue had ever 
been attempted, and that no violence 
was to be apprehended. 

On this che irons were knockee off, 
during which process the Clerk of 
Assize thus addressed him :—“ Pri- 
soner at the bar! Those good men 
whose names thou wilt now hear 
called over, are THE Jury, who are to 
pane between our Sovereign Lord the 
<ing and thee, upon thy trial. If, 
therefore, thou wouldst challenge them, 
or any of them, thou must do so when 
each comes to the book to be sworn, 
and before he is sworn, and thou shalt 
be heard.” 

The prisoner listencd to this brief 
but significant address so intently as 
to be apparently unaware of the act 
by which he was being liberated from 
his trons. 

Every juryman was then thus pub- 
hicly and separately sworn by the 
crier:-——“Thou shalt well and truly try, 
and true deliverance make, between our 
Sovereign Lord the King and the 
pe at the bar, whom thou shalt 

ave in charge; and a true verdict 
give, accordiug to the evidence. So 
help thee God!” 

When the twelve had been counted 


aloud, one by one, and their names. 
called over, the crier thus made pro-. 
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clamation :—“ If any one can inform 
my Lords the King’s Justices, the 
King’s Serjeant, or Attorney-General, 
on this inquest to be now taken be- 
tween our Sovereign Lord the King 
and the prisoner at the bar, of any 
treasons, murders, felonies, or misde- 
meanours done or committed by the 
prisoner at the bar, fet him come 
forth, and he shall be heard, for the 
prisoner now stands upon his deliver- 
ance; and Ict all persons bound, by 
heir recognisance, to prosecute or 
give evidence against the prisoner at 
the bar, come forth and give evidence, 
or they will forfeit their recogni- 
sances.” After a moment’s pause, 
the Clerk of Assize said to the pri- 
soner, “Adam Ayliffe, hold up thy 
hand!” and, on his doing so, thus 
addressed the jury—‘ Gentlemen of 
the jury, look upon the prisoner, and 
hearken to his charge.” 'Then he read 
the substance of the indictment, and 
procecded,—‘‘ Upon this indictment 
the prisoner hath been arraigned: 
upon his arraignment he hath pleaded 
Not guilty. Your charge, therefore, 
is to inquire whether he be guilty or 
not guilty, and to hearken to the 
evidence.” 

The Solicitor-General, on rising to 
state the case to the jury, turned for a 
moment to the Judge, and whispered ; 
on which, “ Prisoner,” said the Judge, 
with a kind and dignified air, “ I hear 
that you have been ill, and may be 
unable, with comfort, to stand; you 
flay therefore be seated, if youchoose.” 

“T would rather stand, my Lord, 
till I cannot—with thanks to your 
lordship,” replied Ayliffe, with an air 
of respectful firmness which pleased 
everybody; and the next moment 
Mr Solicitor-General had commenced 
his specch to the jury—speaking with 
a directness andcogency utterly sicken- 
ing to all who felt any interest in 
him whose life depended on the proof, 
or disproof, of what was being stated 
in that brief speech. Mr Solicitor 
made, indeed, a very plain case of it. 

“That a foul and bloody murder (it 
signified nought that it had been done 
upon a young nobleman, more than up- 
on any other person, high or low, man, 
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woman, or child, in the land) had been 
committed, was beyond all reasonable 
doubt whatever ; and the only question 
that day to be tried was, whether the 

risoner had done that murder. He 
18 seen,” continued Mr Solicitor, “as 
you will be told by the witnesses, 
within a few yards of the place where 
lay the newly murdered body; his 
clothes have a great stain of blood 
on them; he has a club with him, 
which, marked with blood, is foung 
in his house; he flies, as for his life, 
from the spot where the body lay ; 
and, being hotly pursued, reaches 
home with this blood on him, and 
this club with him; and, while pant- 
ing and affrighted, is arrested. This 
of itself surely is the very case put 
by my Lord Coke, as that of a most 
violent presumption of guilt ; and his 
words are these: ‘It is, if one be run 
through the body with a sword, ina 
house, whercof he instantly dicth, and 
2 man is seen to come out of ‘that 
house with a bloody sword, and no 
other man was at that time in the 
house.’ If the prisoner answer not; 
nor explain away what will be proved 
against him; nor show how he came 
to be in my Lord Milverstoke’s wood 
that evening, at that very time, and 
to be running away bloody, and with 
« bloody weapon capable of doing the 
deed, and yet quite unconcerned in, 
and ignorant of, this most barbarous 
and horrid murder—why, gentlemen, 
what shall be said? Whatever must, 
in such case, be said, it is for you 
alone to say. But the Crown will, 
as lam instructed, carry this matter 
much further than even all this; and 
will show an evil will and malice 
aforethought of the man at the bar, 
towards my Lord Milverstoke and his 
late son, the murdered person, arising, 
so 1 am told, out of some angry feeling 
at the desire of my Lord Milverstoke 
tobecome the purchaser of somecottage 
property of the peal father; but 
more especially because of a poaching 
affair, which had occurred only some 
week or so previously to the murder 
—and on that occasion the prisoner 
was convicted of poaching on my Lord 
Milverstoke’s land”’—here the pri- 
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soner made some eager gesture of 
dissent, but was anxiously motioned 
to silence by his advisers—“ and then 
let fall some expressions which I 
shall leave to a witness to tell you, 
and which will, I fear, be thought 
by you to have a serious bearing on 
this casc. These, gentlemen, are the 
facts which, I am told, we shall prove 
most clearly before you: so that, you 
see, however dreadful the consequences 
of this crime, and exalted the position 
in society of the victim and his hbe- 
reaved relatives, with whom there is, 
as there surely ought to be, a uni- 
versal sympathy, the case is short 
and simple on the part of the Crown, 
who have no wish (God forbid that 
they should have) to press on the 
prisoner. He may not make his de- 
fence before you by counsel—such is 
the law of the land, be it good, be it 
bad—but this I know, it secures him 
a counsel in the Judge who tries him, 
and who will take all fitting care of his 
interests, as well as those of the public.” 

With this, Mr Solicitor-General sat 
down; and the case was not long in 
being proved, much as the reader has 
it already. The head-keeper and two 
under-keepers were called as witnesses, 
and explained that, as they were going 
their customary rounds, they heard, 
some twenty or thirty yards off from 
a peters spot where they were, a 
dull heavy sound, followed by a fall, 
then something like a faint groan or 
sigh, and footsteps. ‘ Hallo!” cried 
the head-kceper, “ what is that?” Then 
all three pushed on, spreading a few 
yards from each other, when, just as 
they had got into a pathway, one of 
them stumbled over the body of Lord 
Alkmond, and cried ‘ Murder; ”’ while 
the two others, hearing running foot- 
steps, followed in their direction till 
they caught sight ofthe prisoner; and, 
after he had cleared the wall and got 
into the high-road, fired after him in- 
effectually; and finally he was arrest- 
ed, in the manner which has been de- 
scribed. His Lordship was in dinner 
dress, but had put ona dark great-coat 
before quitting the Castle; and nothing 
about his person had been taken away 
or disturbed. 
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The doctor who had been called in 
described the blow which Lord Alk- 
mond had been struck to have been 
most tremendous, such as that death 
must have followed almost instantly ; 
and that the blow had been given by 
some heavy blunt instrument, and 
from behind. Then was produced the 
thick oaken stick, which was proved 
to have been taken from the prisoner’s 
house a day or two after the murder, 
and which still bore blood-stains on 
it. (At all this the prisoner was much 
agitated, using vehement gestures, 
which were with difficulty restrained 
by his advisers beneath, and the turn- 
keys behind him.) Tho doctor said, 
upon being asked the question, that 
such an instrument was quite suffi- 
cient to occasion the blow which Lord 
Alkmond had received, and from which 
he had died 

“ Nay! God help me, but it is not 
true !—it cannot be !—it is not so!” 
exclaimed the prisoner, with agita- 
tion; but he was temperately checked 
by the Judge. ; 

Then were produced, by the con. 
stable, the clothes which the prisoner 
had worn when arrested. The left 
sleeve of the coat must, on that night, 
have been almost soaked in blood ; and 
other parts of his dress had also marks 
of blood on them. The prisoner turned 
ghastly white as these dumb witnesscs 
were arrayed before him and the jury: 
there was agony in his averted eyc; 
and he shuddered—so indeed did most 
of those in court: and his agitation 
at that moment did him mischief, per- 
haps irreparable, in the minds of the 
iury. 

Then was called Mr Oxley—and the 
prisoner changed colour on hearin 
the name. This proved to be, indeed, 
a terrible witness: for, speaking in a 
mild and somewhat prepossessing way, 
and with a show of reluctance, he yet 
mentioned expressions used by the 
prisoner, which, in the judgment of 
everybody present, established great 
ill-will towards the noble owner of 
Milverstoke. He said that he feared 
the beginning of the son’s grudge was 


the Earl’s having bought, on several . 
occasions, parts of a little property 
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owned by the prisoner's father, and 
showing a desire, through the witness, 
to purchase the remainder, but at a 
price vastly beyond its value. That 
on one occasion the prisoner had said 
to the witness, in asullen way, ‘‘ Those 
that live in the cottage may outlive 
those that live in the Castle!” 

The prisoner, on hearing this, gave 
a prodigious start, and a glance of 
wrathful astonishment at the witness, 
which were observed by the watchful 
Judge. 

“Was any one present, sir, besides 
you two, when this was said?” in- 
quired his lordship, with a tincture of 
sternness in his manner. 

‘No, my Lord; we were alone,” 
said the witness. 

‘ T never, never said such words— 
no,nor any likethem—-norever thought 
them, good my Lord!” exclaimed the 
prisoner, vehemently. | 

Mr Oxley looked sadly towards the 
jury$ and shook his head. Then he 
spoke of the conviction for poaching, 
of which he made a far blacker busi- 
ness than the other. He said that 
the prisoner, knowing the hare to have 
come from Lord Milverstoke’s lane, 
muttered, thinking himself unheard 
by any, and no one did hear him but 
the witness, “‘ They shall rue it that 
own that hare.” 

With this answer sat down, very 
gravely, the counsel for the Crown; 
but the prisoner became deadly pale, 
and said aloud, in a kind of agony, to 
the counsellor beneath him—“ I said 
not so! I never had a thought to say 
so! O that my poor life should thus be 
sworn away!” 

On this his attorney got up, and 
whispered to him earnestly, so did he 
to the attorney, and the latter to the 
counsel, who thereupon rose, and was 
going to ask the witness a question, 
when a piece of paper was handed to 
him from the magistrate’s box, writ- 
ten by Mr Hylton in great agitation : 
it was this—‘“ Ask Mr Oxley whether 
the words did not apply to another, 
who had got him into trouble by giv- 
ing him the hare; and whether they 
were not—‘ he shall rue it, that brought 
me here!’ Tell him that this is written 
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by one who was at the Justice’s on 
that day.” 

This question was closely pressed 
on Mr Oxley; but he said, with great 
firmness—‘ No; the words were as J 
have sworn to them, and closely noted 
at the time, not liking the prisoner’s 
looks. I thodght of them often after- 
wards, before this murder was com- 
mitted: but never dreamed of any- 
thing so bloody as this coming of jf, 
or would have had him bound in sure- 
ties of the peace, I warrant you!” 

“And will you say this, when 
those are present who were then 
there ?”’ 

‘Yes, Twill: whether they heard it 
or not, I cannot tell; but I did. Ifthey 
heard differently, let them say so.” 

Mr Oxley happened to know that 
Sir Henry Harrington, the magistrate 
who had convicted poor Ayliffe, was 
ill at home of the gout. 

“ Did the magistrate’s clerke hear 
it?” inquired the counsel for the pri- 
soner, after much hesitation. 

‘YT cannot say: being busy, he 
might, or might not. [have notspoken 
to him on the matter.” 

Several other questions the counsel 
was disposed to have put, but refrain- 
ed—perceiving, and having, indeed, 
been assured what sort of person the 
witness was, and how disposed towards 
the prisoner ; so he sat down, and Mr 
Solicitor -General asked no further 
questions. 

“ But,” said the Judge, in a cal 
and scrutinising way, “ Mr Oxley, you 
will be pleased to repeat the very self- 
same words which you allege the pri- 
soner to have used, on cach of the two 
occasions which you have spoken of.” 

Mr Oxley immediately did so, with 
the variation of only an immaterial 
word or two. 

“Do you positively swear, sir, that 
his words before the magistrate were 
not—‘ He shall rue it, that brought me 
here?’” 

‘T do, my Lord. His words were— 
‘they that own that hare.’ ” 

‘Is not the sound of thg one some- 
what like that of the othe¥? ”’ 

‘Not, my Lord—not as the prisoner 
pronounced it.” 
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‘Of course the man was present 
who had informed against him?” 

“Yes, my Lord; he got half the 
penalty.” 

“Did anything pass between him 
and the prisoner?” 

“ Not that I saw or heard, my Lord.” 

‘“ Are they neighbours ? ” 

“ They live at some six miles’ dis- 
tance from each other.” 

“ What was the man’s name ?” 

“ Jonas Hundle.”’ 

“ ‘Who or what is he ? ” 

‘For aught I know, my Lord, a de- 
cent farming-man.” 

“ Do you know how he came by the 
hare that he gave or sold to the pri- 
soner ?” 

‘No, my Lord.” 

“Js Jonas Hundle still in that part 
of the country ?” 

“Yes, my Lord; I saw him last 
week, hedging and ditching.” 

‘““ How came you to be at the magis- 
trate’s on that day, sir?” 

I chanced to be there on other 
business with the justice’s clerk, and 
through one present offered the pri- 
soner to pay the fine for him, if he and 
his father woulda agree with the Earl 
of Milverstoke about selling their cot- 
tage.” 

‘‘ Did he accept the offer?” 

“No, my Lord; but used some hor- 
rid words concerning the Earl which 
I recollect not exactly.” 

“Have youand the prisoner ever had 
any dispute or difference of any sort ?”’ 

“No, my Lord,” replied the witness, 
resolutely ; ‘‘ except that he has some- 
times made me angry by what he said 
concerning the Earl and his family : 
otherwise we have never fallen out.” 

‘“‘ What sort ofacharacter bears he?” 

Mr Oxley considered for a moment ; 
and then said, in a very candid man- 
ner—“‘T never knew of anything to 
his disparagement before this matter, 
and that of the hare, were laid to his 
charge.” 

After a considerable pause, during 
which the Judge wasevidently engaged 
in deep thought—“ Pray, Mr Oxley,” 
said he, ‘‘do you happen to know how 
Lord Alkinond came to be in the woods 
at so late an hour, and alone?” 
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“No, my Lord; only I have heard” — 

“That you cannot tell us, sir.” 

“But I know, my Lord, that when 
at Milverstoke, some time before, his 
lordship would take such walks, and 
go alone.” 

His lordship made a few notes, 
very deliberately; and then, laying 
down his pen, leaned back, and looked 
gloomily thoughtful. ‘Call back Mr 
Oxley,’’ said he, just as Mr Solicitor- 
General was rising to say something. 
“Which was the taller and larger man 
—Lord Alkmond, or Jonas Hundle ?” 

“ Oh,my Lord, his lordship was tall 
and slight, and of a beautiful figure ; 
and Jonas Hundle is stout and short.” 

“Call back the head-kceper,” said 
the Judge ; and on that witness reap- 
pearing—‘ Have you ever,” inquired 
his lordship, “‘scen this man Hundle 
in the woods at Milverstoke ?” 

“IT cannot recollect, my Lord; I 
know but little of him.” 

‘You told us that, before you came 
up with the body of Lord Alkmoind, 
hele heard sounds of something falling 
neavily,—of a faint sigh, or groan, and 
of fovtsteps,—now, did you notice in 
what direction those footsteps seemed 
to be going ?”’ 

‘‘No, my Lord, I did not: I heard 
the sounds of footsteps, as I believed, 
and that was all; and those, I do re- 
member, were faint, but quick.” 

‘““Can you give those gentlemen,” 
pointing to the jury, ‘‘7o notion on the 
subject -—whether the footsteps were 
to your right or your left—towards, or 
away from you ?”’ 

“No, my Lord; speaking in all truth, 
upon my oath I cannot.”’ 

‘Were the sounds which led your 
companions to follow till they caught 
sight of the prisoner the only sounds 
of footsteps which had reached your 
ear betwecn the time of your coming 
up with the body and your companions 
starting off in pursuit ?” 

“They were, in truth, my Lord. I 
heard none other whatsoever.” 

His lordship paused for some mo- 
ments, evidently turning over anxi- 
ously in his mind the last few an- 
swers of the witness, who spoke in an 
earnest and simple manner. 
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“Were you not so greatly disturbed 
at seeing Lord Alkmond’s body,” pre- 
sently inquired the Judge, “that you 
might have heard, but without noting, 
footsteps in another direction ? ” 

“My Lord, I am quite assured that 
I did not; I have often since thought 
of that matter.” 

The other two keepers were then re. 
called by the Judge, and asked similar 
questious, to which they gave similar 
answers; and then Mr Solicitor de- 
clared that the case for the Crown was 
closed. 

The Judge thereupon glanced omi- 
nously at the prisoner’s counsel 
and attorney, who were instantly 
in anxious consultation, amidst the 
breathless silence of the court; being, 
up even to that critical moment, in 
direful perplexity whether or not they 
should hand in to the officer of the 
Court the account which the attorney 
had: drawn up in writing, from the 
prisoner’s lips, of the affair, as he pro- 
tested, without ever varying, that it 
had veppauee Just as they had de- 
termined in the negative, but with a 
dreadful sense of responsibility, be- 
hold! their client, as if unable to re- 
sist a sudden impulse, turned to the 
jury, and spoke in substance thus, 
with a voice at first somewhat 
smothered, but presently becoming 
clear :— 

“ Gentlemen,—With my Lord’s per- 
mission to speak, I own that I have 
tone wrong, and meant to do wrong, 
but no murder; and I do not wonder 
why Iam now here, for truly appear- 
ances be against me terribly. Yet of 
this murder which has been done, I am 
every whit as innocent as any of you, 
or his lordship there; nor do I know 
who did it, nor why. But I was in 
the wood at the time when that most 
cruel deed was done, and was (may 
God forgive me!) lying in wait to 
punish one who had hurt and deceived 
me grievously ; and that was the man 
whom I took yonder stick to cudgel 
soundly, and teach him thereby how 
to lay a cryel snare for one whose wife 

as I told mine was) lay nearly at 
eath’s door for lack of nourishment. 
He spoke kindly to me as we were 
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hedging, and so afterwards did the 
man that came as witness against me 
before the magistrate— those two 
agreeing, doubtless, to have between 
them what I might have to pay. I 
cannot but say I knew I had gone 
against the law therein, but had never 
done aught lilfe it before, though many 
atime I might. And truly, had TI on 
that terrible night caught them, or 
either of them—as I] had heard the 

might chance to be there—God know- 
eth how much greater mischief 1 might 
have done than I had intended. But to 
say [killed Lord Alkmond is quite con- 
trary to God’s truth. I, hearing foot- 
steps at some distance, and thinking 
only of Hundle, crept onward; and 
some time after, they getting fainter, 
I went on faster, and’’—a visible 
tremor came over him—“ right across 
my path lay a body, and I thought the 
arm moved alittle. The fright Ithen 
felt may none of you ever know-» God 
giant you may not! I saw who it 
was—the poor young Lord, wrapped 
ina great-coat. 1 tried to lift him, and 
just then heard steps coming another 
way. ‘Ho,’ quoth I, within myself, 
‘they will say that I did this—having 
come out after hares again,’ as I mis- 
gave me it would be supposed; and 
though at first I was minded to shout 
‘or help, I feared, for appearance’s 
sake; and, knowing that I had not 
done the cruel deed, and hearing steps 
coming nearer, and then voices speak- 
ing, as hath been truly told you to-da®, 
I ran quicker, and was followed, and 
fired at, ay, as though I had been a 
wild beast: and here am I this day to 
answer before you for a murder which 
I never committed, nor dreamt of. 
There never passed a word, good or 
ill, between the poor young Lord and 
me, in our lives; nor, as God doth 
know, had I malice, or cause for 
malice, against him. Now, gentlemen, 
I hope you believe all this—and may 
God put it into your hearts to do so, 
for it is nothing but the truth; and 
there is one, I think, that could say” 
—he paused, his eyes filled with tears, 
and he seemed choked. After a while 
he resumed—“ I mean, my old father ; 
were he here (but truly glad I am that 
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he is not), he would testify that he 
hath never known falschood come 
from my lips. And this is all that I 
can plead for my poor life, now in 
danger.” j 

Here his counsel got up, and whis- 
pered hastily to him. 

“Ay, ay, my Lord,” continued the 
prisoner, “that Mr Oxley hath put s 
wrong colour on my words; and much 
I fear he hath done it knowingly, for 
he doth not love me, nor mine. The 
words that I said when I was before 
the justice for the hare, were not what. 
have here, this day, been told you by 
Mr Oxley; but I will own I did say 
then to myself, as indced I had in 
tended, that it should go hard with 
them that had brought me where I 
was, by the cruel means of trapping 
me with that hare; and those other 
words that he hath spoken of I never 
said at all, nor any like them, that f 
can remember, at any time.” 

At this moment the prisoner sua- 
demly fell heavily on the floor, over- 
come with exhaustion both of mind 
and body (which was much weakened 
by illness), rendering him for a short 
time insensible. This greatly startled 
and moved all present. After a while, 
he was assisted from court, and given 
some refreshment ; and on a message 
from the Judge being sent, to know if 
he were able and ready to come back, 
he returned, shortly afterwards, look- 
ing very ill, leaning between two 
gaolers, and sat down on a stool, 
which had been placed for him in the 
dock, by order of the Judge. Then 
were called witnesses tu speak to his 
good character, beginning with Mr 
Hylton, whose words, and hearty em- 

hatic manner of uttering them, and 
fis amiable look and reverend appear- 
ance, aided by the high character he 
bore, evidently produced a great im- 
pression in the prisoner’s favour. For 
no mortal man could more have been 
said than Mr Hylton said, as clergy- 
man and magistrate, for Ayliffe, who 
sobbed violently while his affectionate 
and zealous witness was speaking. 

Then the Chief Justice turned towards 
the Jury, and all they, with anxious 
faces towards him. Ina twinkling no 
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earthly sound was audible, but his 
clear, distinct voice, which thus be- 
gan :— : 
“Gentlemen of the Jury, there be 
many cases in which we are forced to 
some judgment or other, on the ques- 
tion of true, or false: though lamenting, 
with just cause that we have but scanty 
means for forming such judgment. 
But in this world 1t ever will be so, 
judging, as we must, with imperfect 
faculties, and concerning matters the 
knowledge whereof, as (observe you!) 
constantly happens in crimes, is studi- 
ously impeded, or sought to be impeded, 
by shina who have done such crimes. 
Seeing, then, that our judgment may 
be wrong, and, as in this case, may be 
followed by consequences which can- 
not be remedied by man — and yet 
that we must form a judgment one 
way or another, or fail of doing our 
duty to both God and man—it be- 
hoves us solemnly and carefully to 
do our uttermost, as though our own 
lives were at stake; and, devoxtly 
asking God’s assistance in doing so, 
to leave the result with His mercy, 
wisdom, and justice. Now, gentle- 
men, in this case, forget, for a very 
little while, that life depends on the 
judgment which you are to pronounce; 
but only, by-and-by to remember it 
the more distinctly and religiously. 
Did this man at the bar slay the late 
Jord Alkmond ? is your first question ; 
and the only other is—Did he do it 
with malice aforcthought ? for if he 
did, then has he done murder, and 
your verdict must needs be Guilty. 
He says before you to-day, that he did 
not kill the Lord Alkmond at all. If 
you verily believe that he did not, nor 
was by, counselling and assisting those 
who did, why, there ends the matter, 
and he is Not guilty. But:did he do 
the act with which he is charged ? 
No one but Almighty God above, and 
the prisoner himself, can, as far as 
we seem able this day to see, abso- 
lutely know whether the prisoner 
did, as though you had yourself seen 
him do it; for even if he had never so 
solemnly told you that he did, yet 


that telling would not be such abso- | 
‘him for the man for whom he was 


lute knowledge, but, as I may say, 
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next door to it. And so is it, in 
reason, observe you well, if facts be 
proved before you, which, be they few 
or many, point only one way ; unless, 
indeed, all sense and reason are to be 
disregarded and outraged. Look, then, 
to what are proved, to your satisfac- 
tion, to be racts; and also forget 
not that which the prisoner himself 
has this day voluntarily told you. 
That some one did this foul murder 
is past dispute — the wound proved 
not being of such a nature that it 
could possibly have been inflicted by 
the Lord Alkmond himself. The pri- 
soner owns himself to have been with 
the body at the time closely after 
that when the deed must, by all ac- 
counts, have deen done, nay, while 
the deceased yet lived —for the pri- 
soner tells you that he thought he 
saw the arm of Lord Alkmond move 
— and yet says that he knows no- 
thing whatever of the matter, though 
he ran away—and bloody—and with 
a bloody stick, such as, it is sworn 
before you, might have done the mur- 
der. If these be really facts, are they 
not such as point one way only, ac- 
cording to the expression of my Lord 
Coke, which was read rightly to you 
by Mr Solicitor? There is, as you 
see, no suggestion this day concern- 
ing any other who might have done 
the deed. But the prisoner himself 
does admit that he went whither he 
had no right to go; and, in doing 
that, trespassed secretly by night 
on the land of another, for a mali- 
cious and revengeful purpose, armed 
with that dangerous weapon which 
you have seen, and is now here — 
which purpose was, privily to lay 
wait for one who, he says, had wrong- 
ed him; and he says himeclf that he 
might, in his anger, possibly have 
gone further with this unlawful and 
felonious assault than he had intend. 
ed when he began it. Now, gentle- 
men, do you think, according to the 
best of your judgment upon these 
facts, that the prisoner may have un- 
happily lit suddenly upon Lord Alk- 
mond, and in the darkness, and the 
haste of his angered temper, mistaken 
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lying in wait, and under that mistake 
slain him; and, hearing voices aud 
footsteps, fled for it?” The Chief Jus- 
tice paused, andthe jury were cvidently 
uneasy, gazing on him very intently 

“Tf that were so,” continued the 
Judge, “ then is the prisoner at the 
bar before you as guilty of the murder 
of Lord Alkmond as if he had in- 
tended to kill Lord Alkmond—that is 
the law, beyond all possible doubt ; 
and your verdict must in such case be 
guilty, founded on facts proved, and 
the prisoner’s own admissions. That, 
1 tell you again, is the clear law of 
England, which you must, on your 
oaths, abide by.” 

The prisoner here made violent ef- 
forts to rise and speak, but was pre- 
vailed on by those beside him, and 
beneath him, to remain silent, while 
this frightful possibility against him 
was being put to the jury. The man 
most agitated at this time, next tathe 
prisoner, was Mr Hylton. 

“Your first question, gentlemen, as 
I have told you,” proceeded the Chief 
Justice, “is, Did the prisoner kill 
Lord Alkmond? And methinks it 
may not be ill for you to ask your- 
seives, If it were not the prisoner, 
who could it have been? 
your sound discretion, verily, on your 
oaths, belicve that it was not the pri- 
soner? You may so believe, if you 
credit what he has said here to-day, 
having, look you, due regard to what 
is otherwise proved against him an@ 
the probabilities of the case. But 
have you, gentlemen, in your souls, 
and on your consciences, so much un- 
certainty on the matter that you can- 
not bring yourselves to say the pri- 
soner struck the blow, or (which is 
the same thing in law) was present 
counselling or assisting those who 
did? Then has the Crown failed to 
bring before you evidence sufficient 
to prove the case which they under- 
took to prove. But beware, gentle- 
men (as ’tis my duty to warn you), of 
being led away from proved facts, by 
speculation and conjecture, which are 
mere Will-o’-the-wisps, as I may say, 
if far-fetched and fanciful ; and also 
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take care not to be drawn from your 
duty by thoughts of the cruelty or 
meanness which the prisoner charges 
(for aught we know, truly) on him 
whom he owns that he went to injure. 
And as for what has been sworn by 
Mr Oxley, my Lord Milverstoke’s local 
agent, and secmingly a reputable per- 
son, going to show malice of the pri- 
soner beforehand against Lord Alk- 
mond, why consider whether you 
believe that this gentleman really 
heard the very words which he swears 
he heard the prisoner use. If such 
words were spoken, as are told us to- 
day, they go some little way to show 
deliberate malice towards the Lord 
Milverstoke and his family generally, 
—but Mr Oxley may be mistaken 
after all, or (which God forbid) may 
have had such horrid wickedness as 
to colour, invent, or pervert, advised- 
ly against the prisoner. You will 
also, though 1 trust it may be nced- 
less to mention such a thing, think 
nothjug whatever of the interest with 
which this trial may have been looked 
forward to outside, or be listened to 
in this place to-day ; but think you 
only of your being on your solemn 
oaths before Almighty God, and judg- 
ing as fearlessly and justly as though 
the prisoner and the late Lord Alk- 
ond had changed places—as though 
the prisoner had been murdered, and 
Lord Alkmond were here to answer 
for it. Consider the case, then, gentle- 
nien, under the pressure and sanction 
of your oaths, according to proved 
facts, and plain probabilities, such as 
would guide you in important affairs 
of your own. Say — Did the Lord 
Alkmond kill himself? Or are you, 
after all that you have heard, totally 
inthe dark ? Can you form no reason- 
able opinion on the matter? Jf that 
be so, why you must needs say—Not 
guilty. Ordid Lord Alkmond and the 
prisoner contend together, so as to 
make the killing him manslaughter ? 
But of this there is no pretence or 
suggestion whatever. Then did the 
prone: strike the fatal blow, whether 

nowing the person to be Lord Alk- 
mond, or mistaking him for some one 
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else whom he intended to kill or 
maim? Jn either of these last two 
cases you must say—Guilty. But if 
you think that the prisoner neither 
struck the blow, nor counselled nor 
assisted those who did—knowing no- 
thing, indeed (as he hath alleged), 
about the matter—and if you believe 
that what he has said before you this 
day is the pure truth, then you must 
say that he is Not Guilty. And now, 
gentlemen, consider the verdict which 
you shall pronounce ; and may God 
enlighten and guide your minds in 
discharging the solemn duty which is 
this day cast upon you.” 

On this, a bailiff was thus sworn 
publicly,— 

“You do swear, that you will keep 
this jury without meat, drink, fire, or 
candle, in some quiet and convenient 
place ; that you will suffer none to 
speak to them, nor any of them; neither 
speak to them, nor any of them your- 
self, without leave of the Court, except 
to ask them whether they have agreed 
on their verdict.—So help you God!” 

Slowly then arose the twelve from 
their seats; and, following the bailiff 
to their private room, passed on to it, 
scarcely one of them Jooking at the 
prisoner, within a few yards of whom 
they walked on their gloomy errand ; 
nor did he look at them, but seemed 
faint and exhausted—which the Judge 
observing, gave him leave to retire, 
till the jury should have returned 
with their verdict. 

Then Mr Hylton withdrew for a 
moment to the room, the key of which 
he had with him, where he had left 
old Ayliffe, and whom, on entering, 
he found staring towards the door with 
mute terror. 

“ T bring no news, Adam—the case 
is not over yet,” said Mr Hylton 
quickly, but with a heavy sigh, and a 
face of fearful gloom. 

After in vain attempting to make 
the old man take any nourishment, 
Mr Hylton returned to Court, almost 
trembling at the bare thought of a sud- 
den knock at the door announcing the 
return of the jury, while he was absent 
with the prisoner’s father, on whom a 
sudden shock might have fatal effects. 
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On re-entering the Court, he found the 
Judge sitting with a solemn counte- 
nance, having spoken to no one since 
the jury had retired, but appearing 
absorbed in his own thoughts. What 
a position, indeed, was his! Ifthe jury 
should find the prisoner guilty, that 
judge would have to assume the dis- 
mal emblem of the death-doom, and 


uish lite and all carthly 
hope ! 

r Hylton permitted another to 
occupy his seat, he standing near the 
door in a state of sickening anxiety, 
in order that, whatever should be the 
verdict, he might be able to cuter, 
with a little preparation and calmness, 
the room where the old man was, at. 
the door of which Mr Hylton had a 
servant stationed, to prevent any sud- 
den noise or knocking. At length 
the Jow general whispering which had 
been going on in Court, for upwards 
of an hour and a half, was arrested by 
the sound of knocking at the jury-room 
door; and, while all voices were hush- 
ed, few faces were there which did 
not then change colour, few hearts 
which did not throb thickly and fast. 

“ Put the prisoner to the bar,” said 
the officer of the Court; and, before 
the first juryman had re-entercd the 
jury-box, the unhappy prisoner came 
slowly forward from beneath the pri- 
son, to the bar, and stood there with 
tauch firmness, but his face manifestly 
flushed. 

Oh, who could tell the appalling 
agony which he had to endure while 
the twelve jurymen’s names were be- 
ing slowly called over, they answering 
one by one, all looking cither on the 
floor, or away from the priscner ! 

The last name having been called 
over,— 

“ Adam Ayliffe,” said the officer, 
“hold up thy hand!” 

The prisoner did so, and a very aw- 
ful silence ensued, while the officer 
proceeded to say to the jury, 

“Gentlemen of the jury, have ye 
agreed upon your verdict ? Who shall 
say for you? Ye shall speak by your 
foreman. Do ye say that the pri- 
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soner at the bar is guilty of the felony 
and murder with which he stands 
charged, or not guilty ?”’ 

“ Guiry,” said the foreman in alow 
tone—and those who were watching 
the prisoner observed the colour fly 
rapidly from his face, like breath from 
a glass, leaving his countenance of a 
corpse-like hue. But he stood firmly. 
His lips appeared to move, and he 
spoke—no one, however, hearing him 
but the two jailors next to him, who 
said afterwards that his words were, 

“ Now am JI murdered, who never 
did murder any one !”’ 

“ Hearken to your verdict as the 
Yourt records it!” said the clerk of 
assize (as soon as the verdict had been 
pronounced@), writing the fatal “Guilty” 
on the indictment. “ Ye say that the 
prisoner at the bar, Adam Ayliffe, is 
guilty of the felony and murder where- 
of he stands indicted: that is your 
verdict, and so ye say all.” ° 

There was a moment’s thrilling si- 
lence. 

“ Call upon him!” said the Judge, 
gazing solemnly at the prisoner, while 
the officer thus called on him to hear 
judgment, or show why it ought not 
to be passed 

“ Adam Ayliffc, hold up thy hand. 
Thou hast been indicted of felony and 
murder; thou wast thereupon arraign- 
ed, and didst plead thereto Not guilty, 
and for thy trial didst put thyself upon 
God and thy country, which country 
hath found thee Guilty. What has? 
thou now to say why the Court should 
not give thee judgment upon that con- 
viction, to die according to law?” 

A momentary pause ensued—this 
being the time for the prisoner’s coun- 
sel to take any objection in law to the 
sufficiency of the indictment, so as to 
arrest the judgment—but the prisoner's 
counsel spoke not, nor moved, looking 
down in silence. Then the Judge 
drew from beneath his desk a black 
velvet cap, and placed it deliberatcly 
upon his head, a sigh or sob being 
audible throughout the Court while he 
did so. 

Then rose the crier, and said in a 
loud voice,— 

“QO yez! O yez! O yez! My Lords 
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the King’s Justices do strictly charge 
and command all manner of persuns 
to keep silence, while sentence of death 
ig passing against the prisoner at the 
bar, upon pain of imprisonment!” 
The prisoner stood staring with ashy 
cheek and glazed cye,atthe Judge, while 
the following words were being utter- 
ed, the import of which was, perhaps, 
at that fearful moment, only imper- 
fectly apprehended by him to whom 
they were addressed, with a calmness 
and deliberation that were appalling. 
“Adam Ayliffe, the word has just 
been spoken which has severed you 
from this world, and from life. You 
stand there convicted of a most foul 
and cruel murder, upon a young noble- 
man, in the very heyday of happiness, 
prosperity, and grandeur, and, on your 
own showing, utterly unoffending 
against you. Whether there be any 
truth whatever in that which you have 
this day said in your defence, I know 
not: a jury of twelve honest men 
her@ whose present manifest agitation 
shows the pain with which they have 
discharged a sacred duty, have reject- 
ed your story, and found that you did 
actually commit this awful crime; and 
have said so, without venturing to 
speak of recommending you to mercy. 
I am bound to tell you that IT agree 
with their verdict entirely; and all 
intelligent an who hear me, are 
now probably regarding you as a just- 
ly convicted murderer. Indeed, what 
enormous offences must go unpunish- 
ed, if evidence so clear as that given 
this day in your case were held not 
sufficient to bring you to conviction ! 
An earthly tribunal has endeavoured 
to do its duty, and is consoled, in its 
anxiety, by reflecting on theoverpower- 
ing strength of the evidence which 
has been brought before it. Get you, 
unhappy, misguided man, victim of 
your ownguiltyand headlong passions! 
to your knces, without one moment’s 
delay, to prepare, after quitting this 
earthly, for your speedy appearance 
before a heavenly, tribunal. I will 
not waste the few precious, most ines- 
timably precious, hours which yet re- 
main to you, by doing more than con- 
juring vou to address yourself devout- 
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ly to Him who, and who alone, is able 
to save you from the bitter pains of 
eternal death. Through your blessed 
Redeemer, who died the just for the 
unjust, and ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for you, and in reliance on his 
merits, beseech and implore the par- 
don and mercy of your offended God! 
Alas! all that now remains for me to 
do, as your earthly judge, is to declare 
and pronounce upon you the sentence 
of the law: which sentence is, that 
you, Adam Ayliffe, be taken back tothe 
place whence you came; and thence, 
on Monday now next, to the place of 
ae execution, and there be hanged 
xy the neck until you be dead: and 
that afterwards your body be dissected 
and anatomised.—And the Lord have 
mercy on your soul,” 
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“ Amen!” solemnly cried the Chap- 
lain, who, on the jury’s pronouncing 
their verdict, had silently entered the 
Court, in his full canonicals, and stood 
a little behind the Judge’s seat, only 
long enough to pronounce that word, 
and then withdrew. 

The wretched prisoner moved not, 
nor spoke, when the Judge had con- 
cluded ; and, apparently mechanically, 
turned round and accompanied the two 
traolers who stood beside him, and who, 
putting his arms within theirs, gently 
fed him away from amidst the sea of 
solemn faces around him, to the cell, 
which, within a few short hours, he 
would have to quit, onlyto appear before 
afar greater assemblage, on a still more 
awful occasion, with what decorum 
and firmness he might. 


CHAPTER VI. 


As soon as Mr Hylton had heard the 
death-dooming word uttered by the 
foreman of the jury, he instantly with- 
drew; and breathing a hurried inward 
yrayer on behalf of the prisoner, and 
his afflicted father, gently opened the 
door of the room where he was await- 
ing the dreadful issue; and, with as 
much composure as he could command, 
sat down beside the old man, who 
moved not as Mr Hylton entered, but 
remained with his face buried in his 
hands, which were supported by his 
knees. For some moments Mr Hylton 
spoke not, scarce knowing how to 
break the blighting intelligence. 

“ Adam, my friend, it is over!” said 
he, gently taking one of the old man’s 
hands, and grasping it within his own. 
Ayliffe looked slowly and fearfully in 
Mr Hylton’s face, and read his son’s 
doom written in every troubled feature. 
He tried, but in vain, to speak: his 
lips moved without uttering any sound, 
and he sunk from his chair on his 


knees, his hands clasped before him, 
and his haggard face inclined towards 
the ground. 

‘““God, in whom you have trusted, 
my dear troubled friend, support you 
in this hour of darkness!” said Mr 
d1ylton, 

‘“* Pray !—help—help me to pray !” 
gasped the old man faintly ; on which 
Mr Hylton knelt beside him saying— 

“God be merciful unto thee, and 
bless thee, and lift up the light of his 
countenance upon thie! Be Thou a 
very present help in time of trouble, 
unto this thy servant, who trusteth in 
thee!” 

While they were thus engaged, the 
Lord Chief Justice suddenly stood for 
a few seconds before them, having, in 
haste, mistaken the room for his own, 
which adjoined that assigned to old 
Ayliffe. After a moment’s pause, 
he silently retired, having recognised 
the benevolent features of Mr Hylton, 
with whose face he had been much 
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struck, as he spoke on behalf of the 
prisoner. The Chief Justice had been 
aware of the prisoner’s father having 
been in attendance all day in some 
adjoining apartment, and saw at a 
glance how the matter was. On en- 
tering his own room, the Judge was 
so much affected with what he had 
thus accidentally witnessed, that he 
sate in silence, and without unrobing, 
for a considerable time. 

When Mr Hylton had uttered a few 
more sentences of Scripture, with 

reat fervency, the old man’s tears 
Renan to fall, and he heaved a long, 
deep-drawn sigh. 

At length, “I scarce know where I 
am,” said he faintly ; ‘ yet—l have 
had help, but for which surely I must 
have died! I thank thee, sir, for all 
thy er to a poor heart-blight- 
ed old man!” he whispered, slowly 
rising from his knees, with Mr Hyl- 
tun’s assistance, and sitting down 
trembling from head to foot ; “ I—dare 
—not— ask,” he stammered; “ thy 
terrible face tells me—all is over with 
him!” 

“T cannot say that it is not so 
said Mr Hylton. 

“Oh! Adam, Adam, iny son! would 
thou hadst never been born!” ex- 
claimed the old man, lamentably. 
“Would I were dust, as is thy poor 
mother! Oh, my Sarah! my Sarah es 
He placed his hands before his eyes, and 
the tears trickled down beneath them. 

“He hath not to live beyond Mog, 
day morning!”’ said he, after a long 
pause, with a sudden affrighted look 
at Mr Hylton, who shook his head in 
silence. 

The old man groaned, and pressed 
his hand over his heart, as though it 
were bursting. 

“What shall I—what canI say to 
comfort you, Adam ?” said Mr Hylton 
—except, that there is one never- 
failing source of succour, as you know 
well, both for you, and for your son, 
and for all mankind!” 

‘‘Oh, my son! my son !—let me go 
to my poor son while yet he lives!” 
said Ayliffe mournfully, and, taking 
his stick and hat, essayed tremulously 
to move towards the door. 
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“ Stay here, Ayliffe, while I go and 
see whether, by the rules of this place, 
you may be admitted to see him— 
that is, so soon after what has hap- 
pened. Consider, too, what he has 
had to go through this day, and that 
his health has besides been somewhut 
shattered of late—as well, poor soul! 
it might be.” 

Having received a promise from 
Ayliffe to remain in the room till his 
return, Mr Iylton withdrew, and 
found no difficulty in obtaining writ- 
ten leave from the under-sheriff for 
immediate access to the wretched con- 
vict, who, being thenceforth allowed 
only bread and water, had been re- 
moved from the bar of the Court to 
the condemned cell; through the open 
door of which Mr Hylton saw, as he 
approached, three turnkeys fastening 
upon him ‘heavy irons, the chaplain 
standing in his robes beside him, and 
holding in his hand a cup of water, 
which he had in vain brought several 
times to the closed lips of the con- 
denfhed man. 

This dreadful scene grcaty agitated 
Mr Hylton; who stood for a moment, 
at a little distance, to regain some 
micasure of self-possession. 

‘Come, my man, take the cup of 
water the parson offers thee!” said 
the head turnkey, kindly clapping 
his hand roughly on the prisoner's 
shoulder. 

Ayliffe started, looked with glazed 
eye at the turnkey, breathing heavily 
through his nostrils, his ips remain- 
ing spasmodically clored. Mr Hyl- 
ton hereupon entered, very pale. 

‘Adam, my poor friend, God Le 
with you!” said he, with a faltering 
voice, taking the prisoner’s hand. 

Ayliffe suddenly rose from his seat, 
but sunk down, his irons being con- 
nected to a strong staple in the floor. 
“T am stifled!” he gasped, his breast 
heaving fearfully. “ This is a grave ! ~ 
he added, looking, his features dis- 
torted with horror, round the narrow 
cell in which he found himself. ‘Open 
the door—I cannot breathe!” 

“ Adam, if you have not forgotten 
one who ever loved you!” said Mr 
Hylton, taking the cup of water from 
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the chaplain, and bringing it to Ay- 
liffe’s lips, “drink this water from my 
hand !’ 

But the prisoner turned aside, 
convulsively gasping, ‘I choke! I 
choke !” 

At length, however, on the perse- 
vering entreaty of Mr Hylton, he 
greedily swallowed some of the water ; 
and then, as if for the first time 
noticing the robed figure of the chap- 
Jain, stammered, with a ghastly stare, 
‘‘Who—who are you ?” 

On the suggestion of Mr ITylton, 
the chaplain withdrew, as also did the 
turnkeys, closing the door behind 
them ; and then Mr Hylton was alone 
with the condemned. Tor some time 
his solemn admonitions were lost 
upon Ayliffe ; whose first connected 
words were— 

“The curse of God be on them that 
have condemned the innocent for the 
cuilty—ay, a curse!” he added, almost 
gnashing his teeth. 

“Adam!” said Mr Hylton, “vou 
are too near the immediate prestnce 
of the judgment-seat of the Eternal, 
to be indulging in these unholy 
thoughts!” 

The condemned man glared at him 
wildly, evidently making a mighty 
effort to keep silent. 

‘Your father is waiting to see you 
—heart-broken, yet bowing in rever- 
ent submission before God; but, s0 
Jong as you cherish such resentful 
Cee I cannot bring him to this 
cell. 

Mr Hylton saw a change coming 
over his miserable companion, who 
seemed terribly agitated, and about to 
weep. 

“Does not your heart yearn after 
the sight of that saintly father of 
yours?” continued Mr Hylton, gently. 

The son raised his hand to his eyes, 
sighed heavily, and shook his head 
bitterly. 

“God is softening your heart, Adam,” 
said Mr Hylton, his voice faltering 
with his own strong emotions; “ yicld 
to His holy influences! From Him hath 
come all this that has happened to 
you! Oh! let not Satan now steel your 
heart, and close your ears, that he 
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may have you presently his for ever ! 
Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right ? Kneel down with me, my fel- 
low-sinner, and let us humble our- 
selves before God, and beseech his 
forgiveness and support!” 

The prisoner’s tears flowed fast; 
and, sobbing convulsively, he permit- 
ted himself to be inclined gently on 
his knees! Mr Hylton uttered a short, 
solemn, and fervent prayer, in which 
Ayliffe audibly joined ; and presently 
rising, assisted by Mr Hylton, began 
to exhibit an approach towards com- 
posure, Mr Hylton speaking to him 
gently and soothingly. 

“You have much work to do, Adam, 
and little time to do it in! Will you 
listen to me for a moment ?” 

The convict sadly bowed his head, 
and grasped the hand of Mr Hylton 
in silence. 

“Do you from your heart forgive 
all those who you believe may have 
injured you, as you would be yourself 
forgiven by God ?” 

Ayliffe paused. ‘‘No—not yet! I 
cannot truly say I do!—but, with God’s 
help, I will try.” 

‘ ¥Ie is at this moment helping you, 
in saying these last pious words of 
yours! Within a few hours, Adam, 
how plainly may you see the justice, 
ay, and even the mercy and wisdom 
of all that now appears so greatly to 
the contrary! Prepare !— prepare, 
Adam, to meet your God! Confess 

our sins, if you would have them for- 
given! Oh, how many have they 
been! How many things have you 
done during your life, that will not 
now bear examination! yet all must 
be examined, and judged hereafter! 
How much have you omitted to do, 
that ought to have been done !—and 
all these things are noted against you, 
by an Hye that sleepeth not! Andin 
this very matter—why, Adam! rouse 
yourself—stir up your soul within you! 
—reflect !—consider !—what have you 
not confessed this day in open Court, 
before your earthly judge—before all 
mankind? What, but the deadly ma- 
lignity and revenge that you had long 
cherished in your heart against your 
enemy !—whom the Gospel had told 
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you to forgive !—but whom you—oh, 
Adam! went, under a hellish impulse, 
secretly to be revenged on! If God 
should enter into judgment against 
you, what have you to say? Look at 
the very root of this matter: concern- 
ing the hare which (small cause of so 
much evil!) led to all this. Did you 
not then stifle Your conscience, which 
condemned you, when first you were 
tempted to do wroug? Oh, where was 
then vour Bible? Where were your 
father’s warnings! where were my 
humble teachings ? Had you but re- 
sisted at the first—at the very first— 
would you now have been here, Adam? 
And was not Providence opening for 
you, through my unworthy exertions, 
away for you out of your troubles? 
Think, Adam, of the steps by which 
you have gone wrong, and done de- 
liberate wickedness, and brought your- 
self directly hither! I say not this, 
Adam, believe me, to chide and trouble 
youin so awfula moment as this ;ebut 
ain only striving to set you right 
with vourconscicnce, that when [ am 
gone, and before we meet again on 
earth, and while your precious mo- 
ments cbb fast away,’”’—here Mr Hy]l- 
ton was greatly moved, and paused 
for some moments,—“ you may think 
of your sins, and humble yourself 
under the mighty hand of God, and 
give ear to no temptings of the fiend 
who would seduce and delude you!” 

Ayliffe clasped his hands together, 
and gazing upwards, said tremulously, 
‘“[ do confess my many and grievou% 
sins, OQ God! and more now they seem 
than they ever scemed before !"’ 

“The world in which you still, for a 
little, live,” continued Mr Hylton, ‘is 
fading fast from before your eyes, 


Adam! It passeth away! It perish- 
eth! From you, within a few hours, 


does it disappear, and is only some- 
what more slowly vanishing from me, 
and from all living! Hither were we 
sent for trial only, and but for a bricf 
space !—Then return we to Him who 
sent us, who is Etcrnal, Omnipotent, 
Omniscient, Just, and Merciful; and 
who will assuredly, as he hath dis- 
tinctly told us, render to every man 
according to his deeds!” 
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Mr Hylton uttered all this with 
thrilling solemnity ; and, as he ceased, 
the condemned man sunk again on hig 
knees, in an attitude of profound devo. 
tion. Thus he remained for some min- 
utes, neither he nor Mr Hylton speak- 
ing. At length Ayliffe rose slowly, 
and resumed his seat. 

‘‘ Adam,” said Mr Hylton, “let me 
ask you a great question—one that I 
will not ask a second time, be your 
answer what it may. ‘Tell me, who 
am a minister of that God before whom 
you are so soon to appear, and now 
that all carthly hope is over—are you 
innocent or guilty of the crime for 
which you are to die ?” 

The condemned man calmly ele- 
vated his hands and his eyes towards 
heaven, and with solemn firmness re- 
plied, “ God knowcth that I am as in- 
nocent as the child that hath not been 
born ; and may He reconcile me to die 
for that which I never did, nor know 
who did, nor why it wasdone. May TI, 
before 1 depart, cease to think it hard 
thatethe innocent should die for the 
guilty !” 

Mr IIylton gazed at him in troubled 
silence. 

“Do you believe, sir, that I am in- 
nocent of this murder?” Ayliffe sud- 
denly inquired, turning to Mr Hylton 
a face that wore an awful expression 
—having no anger or sternness in it, 
but being, in a manner, radiant with 
truth from heaven, which seemed to 
lighten into the mind of Mr Hylton; 
who replied— 

“As I live, Adam Ayliffe, I do!” 

“Tam! I am! and, now that you 
believe me, I feel a great change here,” 
he continued, raising his manacled 
hands to his breast,—‘‘I feel free and 
light; and that I may dic in full piety, 
truth, and hope, and be forgiven all my 
many sins, for His sake, who died the 
just for the unjust !” 

“Sce, Adam, what peace may come 
suddenly from Icaven, into so dismal 
a cell as this !” 

“Tt may!--it hath! Yct’’—he 
aused—“ God grant that, when T am 
eft alone, all my evil thoughts and im- 

piety do not return !” 

“No, they will not, if you be con- 
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tinual in your supplications, and stren- 
uous in faith! But remember, Adam, 
remember !—-remembcr! time is short! 
Thrice only will the sun rise upon 
you!” 

“Tknow it, sir! I know it! and very 
terrible is it to fecl and to know it! 
But”—he became suddenly agitated— 
“there is yet a question I would ask— 
yet I dare not.” 

“T know, Adam, what you mean,” 
said Mr Hyltonverypiteously. ‘Alas! 
I fear me—but,—what think you, 
Adam? Do you wish her to stay in 
so sad a world after you ?” 

“The will of God be done! Is she 
—is my poor Sarah—is she gone?” 
He shook in every limb. 

“No, Adam, she is not; but I must 
own, it may be that you will both meet 
sooner than you now think for. She 
lies trembling on the very verge of 
the grave. A breath might”— 

“Qh, poor soul !—oh, dear Sarah !— 
oh, my own wife!” cried Ayliffe, dis- 
mally. ‘Mother of my child! must 
we never mect again on earth? «And 
my child!—oh that thy mother had 
never borne thee to me!” 

Mr Hylton bowed his headin silence, 
at this bitter outbreak, and his cyes 
overflowed with tears. 

“Let her not know of my death, if 
she live afterwards, till she may, with 
(tod’s blessing, bear it! And the old 
man—my poor father !—where is he ?” 
suddenly inquired Ayliffe. 

“ He isin the prison, and hath been 
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poe returned, supporting on 
is arm the grief-worn father of the 
convict, even the gruff turnkey pity- 
ing him, as he passed silently along. 
He almost dropped to the earth at 
sight of the two turnkeys, standing 
with blunderbusses at the door of the 
cell in which lay his miserable son. 
They were about to search the old man 
before he entered; but the governor, 
having been appealed to, gave permis- 


sion for him to be admitted into the 


cell after only a nominal search, pro- 
vided Mr Hylton as a magistrate would 
stay in the cell during the whole of 
the interview—an undertaking which 
Mr Hylton gave with great reluctance, 
hoping to have been spared so sad a 
scene ; for sad indeed, and heart-rend- 
ing, it proved to be. 

It lasted not long, however ; for the 
limits of indulgence allowed by the 
prison rules to the condemned had al- 
ready been nearly exceeded when Mr 
Hytton re-entered with the old man. 

Oh! how great was the consolation 
afforded to father and son, by Mr Hy]- 
ton’s declaring his conviction that that 
son was really innocent of the barbar. 
ous and horrible crime for which he 
was nevertheless to die! Never had 
the father doubted of his son’s inno- 
cence, from the moment of his solemn 
assertion of it, when first his father 
had seen him in the gaol. On Mr 
Hylton’s mind this solemn assevera- 
tion of the prisoner had produced a pro- 
found impression—one painful and in- 


there all the day long, and now, doubt- [Solerable ; for he himself, of course, as 


less, is wondering why I return not to 
perform my promise, and bring him io 
sce you. Can you bear to meet him, 
Adam, if I get leave to bring him ?” 
The prisoner groaned; and, after a 
long pause, said, sorrowfully— 

“Tt cannot hurt me—but may it not 
kill him ?” 

“TY hope and do trust not, Adam. 
He, like his son, has sought for succour 
from above! He knows, poor soul! 
the worst of what has happened, and 
I doubt not his coming may at first 
grieve, but directly afterwards it will 
greatly comfort you!” 

With this, Mr Hylton quitted the 
cell, and, having obtained the requisite 


implicitly and absolutely believed that 
assertion as he had professed to the 
prisoner that he did. Fixed in sucha 
belief, how awful appeared to hjm the 
insufficiency of all earthly modes of 
investigation, and administering jus- 
tice, deliberate, impartial, unimpeach- 
able even as had been that of the 
memorable day which was then closing. 
“Oh,” thought Mr Hylton, “how, in 
this dim scene of action, we grope in 
the dark after truth, and may miss it, 
and do miss it, after all our best-di- 
rected efforts. And how fearful often, 
as in this case, the consequence of 
error !” 


Mr Hylton had himself heard the 
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whole of Ayliffe’s trial ; and felt that, 
had he been either judge or juryman, 
he could not possibly have come to 
any other conclusion, according to the 
evidence, than that the prisoners 
guilt had been fully established that 
day in Court, and corroborated too, 
most powerfully, by his own volun- 
tary acknowledgment! ‘“ But what,” 
thought Mr Hylton, as he slowly con- 
ducted hig aged heart-broken com- 
panion, from the gaol, to a small house 
where he had kindly engaged a room 
for him for a day or two, that he might 
be near his son during the few sad 
hours left him of life,—“‘ what is to be 
done? What time is there for doing 
that which may be done? Here is 
Friday night—and on Monday he 
dies !”” 

Sitting down with old Ayliffe, as 
soon as they were alone, Mr Hylton, 
endeavouring to speak in such a 
guarded and desponding manner as 
should kindle no hopes which ufight 
be disappointed, engaged him in unre- 
strained conversation concerning what 
had been stated in Court by Mr Oxley, 
touching the alleged origin of both the 
Ayliffes’ ill-will to the Earl and his 
family. With lively indignation did 
Mr Hylton hear of the insulting and 
“oppressive conduct of Mr Oxley; and 
on being told, above all, of his out- 
rageous allusion to the workhouse, as 
the destined resort of old Ayliffe, and 
of the scornful fury with which the 
condemned man had cast the offensivg 
speaker out of the cottage, Mr Hylton 
was indecd confounded, on remember- 
ing Mr Oxley’s statement to the Judge, 
that there never had been any ill-feel- 
ing or cause of dispute between him 
Coe) and the Ayliffes!| This Mr 
Tylton mentioned to Ayliffe, who 
thereupon told him, that on Mr Oxley’s 
coming to his legs again, after being 
jerked down by young Ayliffe, as has 

en described, old Ayliffe heard him 
say, with a venomous look towards 
outs Ayliffe—“ Ay, ay, Master Ay- 
iffe! I owe thee a turn for this!” 

_ As time was precious, and the even- 
ing was far advanced, Mr Hylton hur- 
riedly took leave of his companion, 
promising, rather vaguely, to see him 
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again as soon as possible. On his way 
to the inn where his horse was put up, 
a travelling carriage-and-four rolled 
rapidly by him; and, on inquiry, he 
found that it was that of the Lord 
Chief Justice, who, having finished the 
Assize, was thus already on his way to 
London. Mr Hylton rode round by 
Sir Henry Harrington’s, on whom he 
called, and found him ill in bed; but, 
stating the urgency of his errand, Mr 
Hylton was admitted instantly to his 
room, and took down verbatim Sir 
Henry’s account ened by himself) of 
the expression which the condemned 
man had used on the occasion of his 
conviction for having had the hare in 
his possession; and that expression 
was precisely the one which Mr Hyl- 
ton had written down in Court, and 
handed to the prisoner's counsel, but 
which had been, nevertheless, peremp- 
torily denied by Mr Oxley. 

“ Here, then,” thought Mr Hylton, 
as he urged on his horse rapidly 
homeward, ‘are two things—malice 
established in Oxley against the pri. 
soner, and a false, or at icast an erro- 
neous, account given by the former 
of the words which had been used by 
the latter, as showing settled malice 
against Lord Milverstoke and his fa. 
mily. But, alas!” thought Mr Hyl- 
ton, as he revolved the matter in his 
mind, “to what do these two things 
really amount? Does the fatally con- 
clusive proof on which Ayliffe has 
becn condemned depend on Mr Oxley ? 
Suppose even all that he has said at 
the trial were struck out from the 
evidence, would not the glaring facts 
proved by the Crown, and admitted by 
the prisoner, remain ?”—and Mr Hy!}- 
ton reflected on the fearful summing: 
up of the Judge, knowing not how to 
impugn any part of it. If this were 
indeed so, then must poor Ayliffe be 
left to his fate, and the innocent Mr 
Hylton believed him) die the shame- 
ful and horrible death of the murderer. 

Thoughts like these greatly de- 
pressed Mr Hylton—exhausted, more- 
ever, as he was with the agitation 
and excitement of that dismal day, 
during which he had scarcely tasted 
any refreshment, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Wuen within a mile of Milverstoke, 
he slackened his pace to give his 
horse a little breathing-time ; and 
had hardly done so before he heard 
the sound of some one approaching 
on horseback a little to his right, evi- 
dently from the quarter where the 
barracks lay. As he passed the en- 
trance of the by-road which led to 
them, he saw, on glancing aside, an 
orderly come trotting up at a brisk 
pace, and who was going to pass him 
(it being about nine o’clock, and 
ark). Suddenly, however, the soldier 
stopped his horse, saluted Mr Hylton, 
and said, ‘I ask your pardon, sir— 
are not you Parson Hylton, sir?” 

“‘T am,” said Mr Hylton, sufficient- 
ly surprised, reining up. 

“Well, sir, I am the third man that 
has been ordered from the barracks 
within this two hours to your par- 
sonage, sir—with a letter to you, sir, 
from Captain Lutteridge. I have it 
now, sir. Tere it is,” giving it to 
Mr Hylton; “ but you cannot read it 
in the dark.” 

“T suppose, my man, you don’t 
know what it is about?” inquired Mr 
Hylton amazedly. 

“No, sir; I know nothing of the 
matter: my orders were only to take 
this letter, and bring an immediate 
answer, sir, if you were at home; and 
my two comrades that went before 
carried each this letter, and brought 
it back, as you were not at the par- 
sonage, str,’ 

The barracks were at little more 
than a quarter of a mile’s distance, so 
—‘‘Go back, if you please,” said Mr 
Hylton, “as quickly as you choose, 
and say that I follow you.” 

“Yes, sir,’’ replied the man, and 
galloped back as fast as Mr Hylton 


could have desired—he followed pretty 
briskly, wondering much what urgent 
matter might be astir. Arrived at the 
barracks, he was forthwith shown into 
a private room, where two officers 
(one of them considerably older than 
the other, of a stern, matter-of fact, 
soldierly appearance) joined him_be- 
fore he had had time to do more than 
open the letter which had been given 
him by the orderly. After a hasty 
but handsome apology for troubling 
him, and especially for the liberty 
whith had been taken, without or- 
ders, by the orderly, in stopping him 
on his return home— 

‘It is known to us,” said Captain 
Lutteridge, the elder of the two offi- 
cers, ‘‘ that you have great concern in 
the case which has been this day tried 
at the Assizes, concerning the murder 
of the late Lord Alkmond; and my 
friend here, Lieutenant Wylsden, who 
was present at the trial, has come 
back, telling us that the Judge said 
he thought it strange that Lord Alk- 
poe should have gone out, as he 

ruly did, into the woods on that 
night; and asked whether any one 
knew the cause.” 

“Sir,” replied Mr Hylton, with 
sudden interest, “the Judge did say 
so; and in so saying, expressed that 
which J, and others, have often felt 
and talked about.” 

“Well, sir, I know little about it; 
but for aught I know, that little may 
have some bearing on the case of the 
man this day condemned for the mur- 
der. This, then, is all I have to say: 
I, do you see, sir, was at my Lord 
Milverstoke’s on the night of the 
murder, dining there, and afterwards 
was at the ball, till it was suddenly 
broke up by the news of my Lord 
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Alkmond'’s murder. Now, when we 
were all at dinner, naught happened ; 
but some time afterwards, when my 
Lord Milverstoke and others had gone 
to the ball-room, Lord Alkmond and 
some few of us, principally officers, 
remained behind; and a certain one 
present chanced to speak of a subject 
which several immediately talked 
upon—but not Lord Alkmond, who 
seemed to become suddenly sad, and 
even troubled. I sat next to him 
and I saw that he grew very much 
disturbed indeed as the talk went on ; 
but why, I could neither know nor 
guess. He spoke to me of some 
matter altogether different, but T saw 
that he was listening, as though in 
spite of himself, to what the others 
were saying—especially when one of 
them, a nobleman, not now, I believe, 
in England, told us of a thing which 
had happened to him, or that he had 
heard of, I forget which. Then Lord 
Alkmond did, as I thought, grow*sud- 
denly far more troubled; and I, for 
politeness’ sake, moved to go: so did 
the others, except two, who talked 
very earnestly together, still on the 
same subject. My Lord Alkmond 
bade us, with forced gaiety, go to the 
dancing, saying that he would before 
long rejoinus. I sportingly said ‘No, 
come with us, my Lord.’ ‘ By-and- 
by,’ said his fordehip: ‘IT have a 
small matter to do;” and so we part- 
ed, never again (as it proved) to meet 
alive. Now, this is all I know, revey- 
end sir, and it may signify little, an 
yet may mean much. JI, being a 
soldier, know not what bearing all 
this may have on law matters: but 
as the Judge, it seems, asked a ques- 
tion which, had J been there, I could 
have so far answered; and as the 
Judge said, so Lieutenant Wylsden 
tells me, that it was strange that on 
such an occasion my Lord Alkmond 
should go into the wood—why, I too 
say it was a little strange. The man 
that has been tried to-day is con- 
victed, and will, I suppose most 
juatiy die on Monday; therefore, 
sir, | have sent to tell you what you 
have now heard, but what you can 
make of it I know not.” 
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These last pregnant words startled 
Mr Hylton out of a reverie into which 
he had fallen, while listening in silent 
amazement to Captain Lutteridge. 
“May I trouble you, so far, reverend 
sir,” said the Captain, ‘‘as to ask 
whether you have seen the prisoner 
since his sentence ?” 

“T have,” replied Mr Hylton, as if 
his mind were bent on something 
else. 

“Does he stand firm? The Lieu- 
tenant here tells me he is a mar- 
vellous tall, well-built, and strong 
man, and would have made a fine 
trooper. Mcthinks I must have seen 
him about, some time or other, in 
these parts. 

“What was that matter, sir, on 
which you gentlemen were speaking, 
at which the Lord Alkmond grew 60 
troubled?” inquired Mr Hylton sud- 
denly and anxiously. 

. Why,” quoth Captain Lutteridge, 
evidently taken quite aback by the 
question, ‘look you, sir—is it neces- 
sar? or proper that I should say what 
passed, in confidential talk, at the 
table of my Lord Milverstoke? For 
I was the guest of his lordship; and 
we cannot, I reckon, talk elsewhere 
about anything there spoken of. How 
knew I what mischief I might do, or 
how grievously I might thereby hurt 
my hospitable host?” 

“But I implore you, sir, consider 
that within Vittle more than forty- 
eight hours an innocent man may be 
swinging on a gibbet; and what you 
have now told me may’— 

Captain Lutteridge appeared quite 
nonplusged at this turn of the mat- 
ter, it never having occurred to the 
frank and high-minded soldier that 
such a question was likely to be 
asked. Now it scemed to him to be 
directly contrary to good manners, 
and the rules of hospitality, that he 
should disclose anything which had 
taken place on an occasion of unre- 
strained private intercourse at his 
host’s table; and that, too, relating 
to the son of that host, and under 
most afflicting and awful circum- 
stances. 

“T entreat—I earnestly implore of 
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you to tell me, sir,” said Mr Hylton, 
eagerly, 

“Sir, you see, I never thought of 
this, nor did any of us, as we talked 
the matter over im our room there; 
so I am at a loss suddenly to answer 
you. Let me tell you, sir, that it 
seems certain to me that the thing 
can have no real bearing on the case 
of this murder. What could my Lord 
Alkmond, sir, have had to do with 
the man who has been this day tried 
for murdering him? Did he dine 
with us, sir, and hear what we said ? 
And if he did, still it plainly could 
have signified nothing in such a 
case,” 

“Qh, forgive me, Captain—forgive 
me!” answered Mr Hylton, earnestly. 
“Tt may have every bearing — the 
most vital bearing, for aught you and 
J, at present, can know. You said, 
but a moment ago, most truly, gal- 
lant sir, that you, being an officer, 


knew not the bearing which the 
thing might have on law  mat- 
ters.” 


‘Ay, I did then say so, but I never 
thought of the question which you 
would presently ask, sir” —Captain 
Lutteridge said this somewhat stiffly, 
looking rather angry. ‘And even 
though it had a bearing, sir, do you 
wish me, a gentleman and officer, to 
tell out of my host’s doors what 
took place within, whether it be a 
matter great or little ? Sir, you should 
not, being yourself a gentleman, stand 
upon your question.” 

“But I must, Captain; life is at 
stake: this poor man, I declare in the 
presence of Heaven, I believe to be 
quite innocent.” 

“Phew!” exclaimed the Captain, 
with an air of complete astonishment, 
and a touch of disdain too—‘and that, 
reverend sir, after my Lord Chief 
Justice and a jury have found him 
guilty F Excuse me, sir, but who shall 
know better than they? Besides, the 
Lieutenant here tells us that your. 
very innocent man confessed the— 
deed in open Court. Did he not?’’- 
continued the Captain, sarcastically, , 
turning to his brother officer. | 
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Mr Hylton eagerly interposed — 
“No! no! no!” 

“T say he did, sir!” quoth the 
Lieutenant sternly; “or at least he 
did as good, or I had no ears or under- 
standing—and so said also the Judge ; 
I marked it well °— 

“T assure you, Lieutenant "—com- 
menced Mr Hylton, with a gesture of 
strenuous dissent. 

“Why, look you, reverend sir,” 
interrupted the Licutenant, “did not 
the prisoner say plainly and loudly, 
that true it was he got the blood on 
his coat from my Lord Alkmond’s 
body, and ran away from it, with a 
bloody bludgeon, for his life? ” 

" Va. but he said also that he did 
not do the deed, and only feared he 
might be thought to have done it.” 

“And there, sir, I reckon, he lied,” 
quoth the Lientenant, warmly. 

“ Interfere between us, Captain, for 
the love of God, and for pity to man!” 
said Mr Hylton, appealing to Captain 
Lutteridge, who was a much older 
man than the Lieutenant, and during 
the latter’s brief contention with Mr 
Hylton had stood looking at the fire, 
in a very thoughtful manner. On 
being appealed to— 

“Be quiet, Mr Wylsden,” said he 
quickly, andsomewhat authoritatively, 
to the fiery subaltern; then turning 
to Mr Hylton, he continued,—‘ Sir, I 
have been thinking of this, and it 
seems to me at present a somewhat 
graver matter than it appeared to me 
just now; for, as you say, sir, this 
man will hang in forty-eight hours; 
and if he ought not to hang, that 
would (as I think) be unjust, though 
all the judges in the world said other- 
wise. I will speak to you in a few 
minutes, sir, wishing on this point to 
consult those who are within there.” 

With this the two officers hastily 
withdrew, leaving Mr Hylton in a 
state of no little excitement, impa- 
tience, and amazement. What extra- 
ordinary aspect was this miserable 
case about now to assume? What 
could this conversation have been 
about, that such a mystery was made 


_of it ? Troubled as he was, and serious 


“Yes; I say so, Captain—he did." jas was the case, he saw clearly and 
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respected the motives which influenc- 
ed the simple-minded and honourable 
soldier, in demurring to give him the 
answer which he had besought. Pre- 
sently, he heard loud and earnest 
talking in the mess-room adjoining. 
“J say, nav! "—‘ "Tis monstrous !" 
—“'Tis unofficerlike !”’— “ Pity ‘tis 
you named it, Captain!” were ex. 
ressions which he could not avoid 
featings Anon all the voices dropped 
to a lower key, and he heard nothirfg 
for some minutes but hurried whisper- 
ing; and at length his impatience, 
which was becoming quite intoler- 
able, was relieved by Captain Lut- 
teridge, who came in alone, shutting 
the door after him, and his flushed 
face showed that he had borne an 
active part in a somewhat keen dis- 
cussion, 
‘Mr Eylton,”’ said he courteously, 


“TT have taken advice of several of 


my brother officers, and we ajl do 
think this a case of much difficulty, 
and some danger, and that may per- 
haps, for all I meant well, bring some 
discredit on me as being guilty of tat- 
thing or eaves-dropping, and that too 
on so sad and bloody a business as 
this in hand. What I have resolved 
to do is this, sir: I will first see my 
Lord Milverstoke and take his orders 
—that is, his pleasure on the matter 
—and if he object not "— 

“Then is poor Adam Ayliffe sacri- 
ficed!”’ said Mr Hylton despairingly. 

“How so, sir?” quickly asked tlee 
astonished officer. ‘Of course, sir, 
though my Lord Milverstoke should 
be greatly hurt ’— 

“No, no—I mean, sir, there is xo 
TIME for all this! It is now near ten 
o'clock, and if anything be done to 

et a respite even, I must go off to 
sondon by the coach passing through 
Milverstoke at midnight; and con-. 
sider, dear Captain, how long it will 
be before I reach London—how much 
Ihave to do there, and must yet be 
back before Monday morning ! ” 

‘Sir, all that is doubtless so,” said 
Captain Lutteridge, looking the pic- 
ture of blank perplexity: he was 
rapid and decisive enough in military 
- matters, but here he seemed for a 
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while at fault. ‘ Ho! without there!" 
he suddenly exclaimed; “ saddle my’ 
horse and another instantly, and let 
Hickson, or some other of the men, 
be ready to accompany me without 
one moment’s delay.” 

“Why this? why this, Captain ?” 
inquired Mr Hylton. 

“Sir, lam going to my Lord Mil- 
verstoke’s, and if he grant me leave 
to tell you what you wish to know, I 
will follow you on to London, if I 
gallop aJl the way on horseback.” 

“Once more, sir, let me tell you 
how | honour you for your high-mind. 
edness; but will you not act in this 
awful dilemma on your own judgment, 
and Jet me quit for London immediate- 
hy with a somewhat lighter heart ?” 

‘No, sir, not if I die for it, till I 
have scen my Lord Milverstoke.”’ 

Mr Hylton eae heavily. “Do 
you know his lordship ?” 

“Not intimately ; only as an hos- 
pitable nobleman, who eutertained us 
allt a most prinecly banquet.” 

“But T know his temper and char- 
acter well, Captain—haughty, stern, 
inflexible ; aa in this matter, above 
all others’ — 

“T care not,” said Captain Lutter- 
idge proudly, “for his haughtiness, if 
he were fifty Lords Milverstoke! I 
will see him and take his wishes on 
the subject, and, if need be, struggle 
for his consent. No man shall hang 
unjustly, if L can help it. But look 
you, Mr Hylton, upon my word and 
1onour, T think nothing will come of 
all this; and 1 fear, when I may have 
disturbed and grieved, and it may be 
angered Lord Milverstoke, the matter 
that Lmay be permitted to tell, will sig- 
nify little or nothing : I cannot see how 
it docs, ] assure you.” Here the servant 
announced the horses ; and hastily bid. 
ding adieu to Mr Hylton, on whom 
he promised to call in returning from 
the Castle, and, if Mr Hylton had 
gone to London, follow after him 

ost-haste, if need might be—-but if 
Lcd Milverstoke proved inexorable, 
of course Captain Lutteridge would 
take no further steps—off galloped the 
Captain, and his man, at top speed, 
followed at a more moderate, but still 
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a quick pace, by Mr Hylton. If what 
had just taken place at the barracks 
appeared strange, however unsatisfac- 
tory and tantalising, there awaited 
him at home, presently, intelligence 
still more so, and calculated to invest 
the case in which he had interested 
himself with real mystery. When he 
was about to dismount at the parson- 
age dvor, behold Mrs Hylton, unable 
to restrain her impatience, rushed for- 
ward to meet him; and before he 
could give his horse into the hands of 
the old gardener, who also had been 
for the last two hours anxiously look- 
ing out for him, and even before Mrs 
Hylton could speak to him about the 
dismal result of the trial, she put an 
open letter into his hand, saying— 

“'Phere, dearest ! read it, read it!” 
Shortly after his quitting the parson- 
age in the morning, Mrs Hylton had 
also gone, pursuant to a previous ar- 
rangement with him, to the infirmary, 
which was at about five miles’ distance, 
to be present with the unfortunate 
wife of the man who was to be that 
day tried for his life. Some three 
hours after the parsonage had thus 
been deserted for the day, the post 
came in, bringing a letter addressed 
to Mr Hylton, and marked outside 
‘‘post-haste.” The gardener had ac- 
companied Mrs Hyltou, and only the 
old kousekeeper and a servant girl 
were left in the house. On Mrs Ilyl- 
ton’s return, about six o’clock in the 
evening, this letter caught her eye, 
and having opened it in consequence 
of the words ‘ post-haste,” guess the 
feelings with which she read as fol- 
lows :— 


‘‘Recrory, MIDGECOMBE, 28th March. 
“Dear Mr Hylton, 

“In my husband’s absence, on an 
expedition in which I am sure you 
would take an interest, seeing it is to 
preach a charity sermon on behalf of 
a lying-in society about to be founded, 
and of which our bishop highly ap- 
proves, and has invited my husband 
to officiate on this occasion, I have 
opened several letters which came for 
him yesterday and to-day, and one of 
them appears tohave come from some 
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place on the French coast, and relates 
to that horrid murder of poor Lord Alk- 
mond, which is to be tried (I think 
my husband said) at the close of the 
Assizes for your county. I do not 
know the particulars of the case, but 
this letter seems written by some one 
who has lived in this parish, and 
knows my husband—and says, in ef- 
fect, that the man that wrote it isa 
mate in a small coasting vessel; and 
Raving seen a country paper, tellin 
about the murder of Lord Alkmond, 
recollects one of their men being in a 
boat on the very night it happened, 
his vesse] being at a couple of miles’ 
distance, waiting for this man to re- 
turn from some errand to the shore. 
He says it was nearly opposite Mil- 
verstoke Castle, and he _ recollects 
hearing guns fired in the wood, and, 
immediately before or afterwards, he 
saw one, or it might be two persons, 
running very quickly along the shore. 
He says the sailor recollects it, be- 
cause he supposed 'twas some poach- 
ing business. The writer says he 
looks forward to being in England 
very soon, after they leave Dunkirk, 
from which place the letter seems 
written. As the man who is ac- 
cused is unfortunately a parishioner 
of yours, and doubtless you take an 
interest in the case, I thought it right 
to tell you of this curious letter, 
which I would have sent, but that I 
expect my husband home hourly, and 
thought it better to keep the letter 
till he comes. — With best remem- 
brances to Mrs Hylton (how is she in 
this bitter cold weather ” I am, dear 
Mr Hylton, yours sincerely, 
“Fanny Merron. 


“P.S.—The man’s name is ‘ Jevons, 
or some such name (but uorridly 
written), and my maid says she re- 
collects that there was a young fel- 
low of that name near us some years 
ago, and thinks he went to sea. By 
the way, he says something about a 
note in the log-book.” 


The letter almost fell from Mr Hyl- 
ton’s hands by the time that he had 
breathlessly read it over; and he look- 
ed so harassed and confounded that, 
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his good wife, who had a world of 

uestions to ask him, slipped out of 
the room into an adjoining one, where 
preparations for supper had been go- 
Ing on, and brought him a glass of 
wine, which he drank from her hands 
almost mechanically. 

“Tf we had kad this letter at the trial 
to-day!” he exclaimed. 

“Sure, my dear, I have not done 
wrong? I never saw it till I came 
back this evening.” ° 

“No, my dear Mary, how can you 
suppose that I think so? This is a 
mnost extraordinary accident — if, in- 
deed, there be suchathing as accident.” 

“ But pee Ay liffe "—she interposed, 
anxiously. 

He shook his head. “ The worst 
has happened. He is condemned to 
death, and is left for execution on 
Monday morning; the Judge made it 
an awfully clear case of guilt! but I 
have been with poor Ayliffe since, and 
verily believe him as innocent of it as 
vou or I. How is his poor wife ? Did 
che know what was going on ?” 

“No; the doctor had taken care, 
for fear of accidents, to give her some 
sleeping medicine, and she has dozed 
all day long.” 

“Mary!” said Mr Ilylton, sudden- 
ly, “I start for London by the coach 
to-night. Twill go to the Secretary 
of State’s about this miserable victim 
of mistake !”" 

‘Why, the coach will be here in 
three-quarters of an hour’s time!” 

“Put me up, dearest, a change of 
linen at once, to be ready ”— 

‘* But get your supper, first, surely, 
Henry ! You will be fainting for mere 
want of food!” 

Having hastily swallowed a little 
refreshment, he went out to borrow 
ten pounds from his church-warden, 
who lived at a neighbouring farm- 
house (not, himself, havine sufficient 
money by him). Having obtained the 
necessary supplies, and made what 
hasty arrangements the time admitted 
of, especially in respect of his Sunday 
duty, which gave him great anxicty, 
lest there should be no one to do it, 
owing to this hurried movement of 
his, he carefully placed in his pocket- 
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book the all-important letter above 
mentioned, also the memorandum 
signed by Sir Henry Harrington; and 
kissed his wife, who bade her goud 
husband, with tears and fond embraces, 
God-speed. 

“ But, my dear,” said she, suddenly, 
“ suppose there should be no room in 
the coach, outside or in?” 

“ Oh dear, dear!” that never occur- 
red to me; ‘really, Mary, you are 
always supposing such mischances "— 

“ Yes; ne dearest, you know we 
must consider these things !” 

Here they heard the distant horn of 
the approaching vehicle, which had 
only a few months before made its ap- 
pearance in these parts; and, followed 
by the gardener, bearing a small port- 
manteau, Mr Hylton made his way 
quickly to the inn where the coach 
changed horses—so tormented by the 
possibility (overlooked by himself) of 
there being no place for him, that he 
nearly forgot Captain Lutteridge’s ex- 

edition to the Castle. When that, 
1owever, occurred to him, he became 
very anxious, straining his cars in the 
direction of the wood, but heard no 
sounds, Fortunately there proved to 
be a vacant place on the coach; had 
there not, it might have gone hard 
with poor Ayliffe, for posting up to 
Loudon wasa very serious matter, and 
quite beyond Mr Hylton’s means. 
This was a little auspicious circum- 
stance, which dwelt long and often 
upon his mind as they rattled onward 
to London on his momentous crrand. 
In about five minutes’ time the coach 
rolled smoothly and rapidly past a 
small solitary cottage near the road- 
side, for which Mr Hylton’s eye had 
been on the Jook-out, while a pang 
shot through his affectionate heart ; 
for he thought of the poor child lying 
there, all unconscious that its mother 
was ona bed of death, even if then 
alive; and its father heavily ironed in 
the horrible condemned cell, doomed 
to die the ignominious death of a mur- 
derer within a few short hours, unless 
Providence should vouchsafe success 
to the efforts at that moment being 
made on his behalf by Mr Hylton. 
Unuttered by his lips, from the depths 
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of his pious and trustful heart, pro- 
ceeded an humble prayer to God, from 
this, His minister, that He would be 
pleased to give His blessing to the 
undertaking in which that minister 
was then engaged. The night was 
bitterly cold, and Mr Hylton much 
exhausted from long-continued anxiety 
and want of rest and food. Once or 
twice he would have fallen into the 
road, but for the interposition of his 
friendly and more wakeful neighbour, 
who told him, with a smile, on the 
occasion of his being thoroughly rous- 
ed from fitful sleep, about three o'clock, 
by the echoing sound of the guard’s 
horn, and the thundering clatter of 
hoofs and wheels through one of the 
silent towns on their way, where they 
changed horses—that any one who 
had heard him might have supposed 
that he was some capital convict escap- 
ing from Jack Ketch! 

“ What, friend!” said Mr Hylton, 
slightly confused, ‘do you say that I 
have been talking in my sleep ? ” 

“ Ay, sir, I reckon you have, in- 
deed,” quoth the coachman, with a 
respectful langh—for he of course saw 
that Mr Hylton was a clergyman; 
and was, besides, himself at that place 
surrendering the reins to his successor, 
and had gratuities in view. 

No more on the road slept Mr Hyl.- 
ton, nor spoke he more than a word 
of casual and constrained civility to 
his fllow-travellers, being intently 
concerned with his own weighty and 
troubled thoughts. He was going to 
introduce himself forthwith to a great 
Minister — the Secretary of State— 
without knowing how to obtain access 
to so exalted a functionary, being 
totally ignorant of all matters of offi- 
cial ctiquette and procedure, and un- 
acquainted with any one in London 
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who could give him assistance in his 
desperate emergency. He trusted, 
however, to the purity of his motives, 
the consciousness of a courage which 
no fear of man had ever daunted, and 
the support and blessing of God. But 
still he could not blink the difficulties 
of the case. He wasebent on inter- 
rupting the due course of the law, on 
a memorable and unhappily notorious 
occasion; he was trying to get inter- 
‘posed the royal prerogative of mercy 
towards the convicted murderer of 
Lord Alkmond, after an unexception- 
able trial, before the eminent Chief 
Justice of England, who had publicly 
and solemnly declared his entire ap- 
proval of the verdict which consigned 
the prisoner to the gallows. And with 
what weapons had Mr Hylton entered 
upon this warfare? Wis heart sunk 
within him as he surveyed their inade- 
quacy. Suppose Mr Oxley and his 
evidence were discarded altogether 
from the case, was it not impregnable, 
as built on unquestionable facts, and 
the prisoner's own acknowledgments ? 
What could Mr Hylton say, as a mat- 
ter of conscience and honour, of the sin- 
gular communication which had been 
made to him by Captain Lutteridge, 
utterly ignorant as Mr Hylton was of 
the nature of the conversation which 
appeared to have agitated Lord Alk. 
mond shortly previous to his murder; 
and, above all, restrained as Mr Hyl- 
ton was from making any use of that 
gommunication, till authorised by Cap- 
tain Lutteridge ? And as for the letter 
received from Mrs Merton, he had not 
that original letter with him: in short, 
Mr Hylton, as he drew near the mighty 
Babylon— which he had not seen for 
upwards of a quarter of a century— 
became more and more dejected and 
desponding. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Tat simple-minded and gallant ofle 
cer, Captain Luttcridge, performed his 
promise to Mr Hylton to the very let- 
ter, but felt exceedingly disconcerted 
as he rode rapidly along to the Castle. 
For, at what a moment, and on whata 
subject, was he approaching the Earl 
of Milverstoke ? On the very day on 
which his son’s publicly-proved mur- 
derer had been capitally convicted ; 
the Captain having little or no_per- 
sonal acquaintance with his lordship, 
beyond having experienced his splen- 
did hospitalities; intent upon te&ring 
open cruel wounds, just as they might 
be imagined beginning to heal — by 
suggesting all sorts of painful and agi- 
tating surmises to the Earl concerning 
his deceased son, if his lordship were 
indeed unacquainted with the facts con- 
cerning which Captain Lutteridge was 
coming to speak, “ Egad,” thought 
he, “I shall be thought a paltry, gos- 
siping, meddling mischief-maker and 
eaves-dropper! What business had J 
to have said one syllable about a pri- 
vate conversation at the Castle? Wh 

must I mention it at all? Bah!” The 
Captain bit his lips; his gallop sub- 
sided into a canter, then into a trot, 
and the trot into a walk, as he thought 
of all these things; and by the time 
that he had reached the park gates, 
which his attendant had gone forward 
to get opencd, greatly to the astonish- 
ment of the sleepy gate-keeper, the 
Captain walked his horse very slowly 
indeed — slower and slower, and at 
length fairly stood still for some min- 
utes, as did also his mechanical fo}- 
lower, who indeed would have stood 
so for a fortnight, or any longer given 


riod, as a matter of course, without. 
inward questioning or surprise, if so 


had done, or ordered him to do, his 
commanding officer. But Captain 
Lutteridge recollected that his promise 
had been given, and that, too, on a 
matter of life and death; and sudden- 
ly urging his horse into a rapid pace, 
soon made. his way along the winding 
gloomy road leading to the Castle, and 
reined up his reeking horse, and dis- 
mounted, just as a couple of tall ser- 
vants, startled by his attendant’s ap- 
peal to the bell, slowly drew open half 
the great central door, and came out 
to inquire who it was that had arrived 
at so unusual an hour, A. great wood 
firct that had blazed in the hall during 
the day, was now burnt down to red 
embers ; and only a dull flickering 
light fell from the antique lamp sus- 
pended froin the lofty roof. 

The Captain strode into the hall 
with a stout heart, and said, in his 
usual peremptory way, “ ls my Lord 
Milverstoke in the Castle?” 

“ He is, sir.” 

‘Send some onc hither immediately, 
who may take a message to his lord- 
ship: I am Captain Lutteridge.” 

For a moment or two he was left 
alone, and inwardly protested that he 
would give a hundred pounds to see 
himself decently at the end of this 
strange and bootless expedition; for 
he felt now certain that he should ap- 
pear before the harassed peer in no 
other light than that of a very imper- 
tinent and unfeeling intruder. Pre- 
sently came the personage for whom 
he had sent, who with an air of great 
politeness assured the Captain that 
on no account could his lordship be 
disturbed at that hour, being just 
about to retire to his chamber, and 
being, moreover, somewhat indisposed. 
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“Take his lordship, nevertheless, 
my name, sir, immediately ; assuring 
him that were my errand not most 

ressing, I would not trespass on his 
ordship’s privacy in this manner.” 

On this the gentleman bowed and 
withdrew, Jeaving the Captain with 
all the comfortable composure of one 
consciously standing on a mine certain 
to explode within a minute or two. 
He was presently invited into an ad- 
joining chamber, where he saw a gen- 
tleman in black, who begged to be fa- 
voured with the nature of his business 
at that hour with the Earl of Milver- 
stoke. 

“Ts it not enough, sir, for me to say 
who I am, and that I must see his 
lordship, ifit be only for a few minutes, 
on business that admits of no delay ? 
In short, life and death being, pos- 
sibly, concerned!” 

The gentleman gave him a strange 
look, and then withdrew, promising 
to return very shortly, with the Earl’s 
pleasure on the matter. 

“ My Lord was about retiring, and 
is indisposed to see any one, sir,’’ said 
he, reappearing after the lapse of a few 
minutes; ‘but I am to say, that after 
what you have mentioned, sir, his lord- 
ship cannot but reccive you for a short 
time. Will you follow me, sir?” 

So the Captain did, with a certain 
quaint, cheerless determination, mixed 
of courage and shame; and presently 
was ushered into a magnificent apart- 
ment, where sat the Earl, alone, in 
evening dress, in dcep mourning, with 
a melancholy countenance, and a re- 
strained demeanour. 

“ T have the honour to receive you, 
Captain Lutteridge,”’ said his lordship, 
with a courtesy manifestly tinged with 
stern surprise, ‘at a very unusual 
hour, at your pressing instance. I am 
told that you represent it as concern- 
ing matters of life and death. What 
can you possibly mean, sir?” 

“'Phough I feel, my Lord,” replied 
Captain Lutteridge, firmly, “that I 
appear intrusive,—and a great effort it 
has cost me to come,—TI don’t relish, I 
must own, the tone in which your 
lordship is pleased to address one who 
has the honour to bear His Majesty's 
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commission, and has had also the hon- 
our to be a guest of your lordship’s.” 

“Captain Lutteridge, I beg your 
pardon,” said the Ear! loftily, ‘if any- 
thing in my demeanour has offended 
you. I am not well, sir, as I think; 
and you may eat be able to guess 
that this has been a day not calculated 
to compose my spirits.” 

This last was said with real dignit 
and sorrow, and his frank visitor's 
pique vanished as the words were 
uttered. 

‘Being a soldicr, my Lord,” said 
he, with a frank, courteous air, “J will 
come instantly to the point. Your 
lordship has of course heard all that 
took place at the trial of—of the man— 
to-day ?”’ 

‘Sir, I have,” replied his lordship, 
gloomily. 

“Tis about something which hap- 
pened during the trial that I hae felt 
compelled to come to your lordship, in 
this untimely manner; the inan dies 
on Monday morning, my Lord, if the 
law takes its course.” 

The Earl gazed at him in silence 
for some moments, with a very pecu- 
liar expression of countenance, and 
the Captain gazed at the Earl; and 
both were silent. 

‘Well, sir, and what then?”’ in- 
quired the Karl, slowly. 

“Oh, my Lord, do not mistake me ; 
Tam not come to plead foramurderer!”’ 

“ T carnestly entreat you, sir, to be 
«o good as to inform me immediately 
of the object of this your most extra- 
ordiuary errand to me; I protest that 
Tam quite confounded, sir, at present.” 

“ Your lordship’s known firmness of 
character will, I] am sure, tolerate my 
alluding for a moment to the—noble 
victim of the convicted "— 

“In the name of Heaven, sir, what 
are vou talking about ?”’ inquired the 
Earl, with startling vehemence of 
manner. 

“Do not, my Lord, be distressed; 
I will come at once to the matter which 
has brought me hither. On the fatal 
evening which made your lordship 
sonless, I had the distinction of being 
one of your lordship’s guests: I re- 
mained with the late lamented Lord 
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Alkmond "—the Earl visibly shudder- 
ed from head to foot—“ and one or two 
others, after your lordship and others 
had withdrawn ; and to-day, in Court, 
the Judge, it seems, inquired”— 

“ T have heard, sir,” said the Earl, in 
asubduedtone,but still with great stern- 
ness, and making evidently a strong 
effort to overcome his emotion, “ that 
the Chief Justice asked a question, 
which was not answered.—Have you 
heard, sir, what that question was?” ® 

“Yes, my Lord; it was concerning 
the strangeness of the Lord Alkmond’s 
quitting the Castle at such an hour.” 

he Earl involuntarily closed his eyes 
for a few seconds, in manifest mental 
agony. “ Icannot tell, my Lord, what 
was the cause of his lordship’s leaving 
on that occasion.” 

“Captain Lutteridge, I may sec 
ou,” said the Earl, with an agonised 
ook, “another day "— 

“IT pledge to your lordship the 
honovr of an officer and a gentleman, 
that the few words which I have to 
utter must be said now, or never! ” 

“Do you wish, sir, to sce me fall 
orostrate at your feet?” inquired the 

Jarl, with an air of extreme misery. 

“No, my Lord; and I will conclude 
in amoment. My Lord, 1 recollect, 
on the occasion to which f allude, a 
conversation arising after your lord- 
ship had withdrawn. I took no part 
in it. I saw that, for some reason, 
the subject talked of grew more and 
more distressing to my Lord Alk,y 
mond: I tried to change the topic, 
but it seemed fated to be persevered 
with ; and at length his lordship was 
so disturbed that I, with whom he 
was talking, arose, much concerned, 
to quit the room: whether others ob- 
served it J know not, but we parted— 
I going to the ball-room, his lordship 
towards the corridor leading to the 
terrace. That is all, my Lord, that I 
know ; this has brought me hither ; 
and I am to ask your lordship for 
leave to tell all this, signifying much, 
or signifying little, to those who 
may say it 1s likely—in short, my 
Lord, 'tis said by some—that there is 
& mystery hanging over this case, 
and that efforts will be forthwith made 
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in the proper quarter to get the man’s 
life spared long enough for further in- 
quis if so be there remain time, 
that is, the man at present having to 
die, by his sentence, on Monday morn- 
ing: therefore, my Lord, I, thinking 
it only just to stir in this, when un- 
fortunately having chanced this day 
to let fall to others that which, till 
now, had never passed my lips, am 
here, as I said to your lordship, on 
matters of life and death ’—here the 
Castle clock struck eleven: and the 
Captain added suddenly, “ if it be not, 
my Lord, already too late, the coach 
poe through Milverstoke in an 
1our hence.” 

Captain Lutteridge was so complete- 
ly absorbed with his own carnest feel- 
ings, and the not very complicated 
movements of his own mind—at best, 
moreover, no particularly acute ob- 
server of the manner of others—that 
he did not see the tremendous agita- 
tion which his noble companion was 
doing his utmost to suppress. Had 
the fiche, too, been somewhat brighter, 
the Captain might have observed evi- 
dences in Lord Milverstoke’s striking 
countenance, of the shock which his 
straightforward and unthinking visitor 
had occasioned him, by the strange ac- 
count which he had given concerning 
the mysterious conversation at the ban- 
quet, immediately preceding Lord Alk- 
mond’s exit from the Castle into the 
woods, from which he was destined 
never to return alive. At length the 
restrained breathing of Lord Milver- 
stoke, becoming every moment more 
and more violent, attracted the atten- 
tion of Captain Lutteridge. 

* Why, my Lord, I fear much that 
I have disquieted your lordship—that 
you are ill, God forbid, my Lord, that 
I should have occasioned you this dis- 
tress; but I never thought it would 
have come to this point, or I would 
not have stirred in the matter. T hope 
T have your lordship’s pardon for an 
untimely visit ; one which, I begin to 
fear, is somewhat unmannerly even. 
But did your Jordship never hear of 
all this before? seeing three or four 
others knew it besides me, and now I 


wish I had not. My Lord! my Lord! 
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you seem ill; shall I call for assist- 
ance?” 

Lord Milverstoke heaved a vast 
sigh, and stretched forth his hand 
violently, deprecating the threatened 
movement of the Captain, who was 
quite bewildered by the sight of such 
fearful mental agony, which he could 
not account for satisfactorily, merely 
by referring to his present visit and 
the communication which he had made. 

“‘Shall I retire, my Lord ?”’ said he, 

Lord Milverstoke rose hastily, shak- 
ing his head, and walked to and fro 
rapidly, with even increasing agi- 
tation, having, indeed, a far deeper 
cause for it than was dreamed of by 
the Captain, though he had unknow.- 
ingly called it into action. The Earl 
walked with heavy step to the door, 
and secured it; then returned to his 
seat, and in a low smothered voice 
said, “‘ What was the subject that you 
talked of ?” 

The Captain told him, in a single 
word, which causcd Lord Milverstuke 
suddenly to sink back in his chdir, as 
though he had been seized with a fit. 
Captain Lutteridge instantly rose and 
went towards the door, saying to him- 
self, aloud, ‘‘ Now will I have help; ” 
which words, added to the loud sound 
of his footfalls hastening to the door, 
roused Lord Milverstoke, and with a 
groat effort he exclaimed, “ Sir—Cap- 
tain Lutteridge—pray, sir, let us re- 
main alone: this is my house ; surely, 
sir, 1 am master here!” 

Both remained silent for some 
minutes, during which the flustered 
faculties of Captain Lutteridge were 
occupied with only one thought— 
“ Could any man living have supposed 
all this would have come out of the 
business ?” 

Language, indeed, could not ade- 
quately describe the feelings which 
were at that moment convulsing the 
very soul of Lord Milverstoke within 
him; for a new and fearful light had 
been suddenly reflected on some scenes 
between him and his late son, which 
had always occasioned the Earl, even 
in his son’s lifetime, anxiety; and, 
after his doath, serious disquietude. 
The former, however, had been in no 
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small degree tinged with displeasure ; 
the latter, with grief and misgiving. 
The unbidden visitor before him, on 
whose face the Earl’s eye was fixed, 
half unconsciously, had, as it were, 
ruthlessly opened the grave of Lord 
Alkmond, that his miserable figure 
might glide reproachéully and in ter- 
ror before a father who had ever, by 
his own austerity and pride, checked 
and disheartened that son, when he 
might have meditated reposing hearty 
confidence in his father, as between 
man and man. ‘‘ What may not my 
poor Alkmond have been burthened 
with when he—when he implored me 
—in vain,’—thought the Earl, press. 
ing both his hands to his forehead, 
and then rising and pacing the cham- 
ber to and fro, with an expression of 
countenance which led Captain Lut- 
teridge to fear the possibility of his 
being alone with ove who was about to 
burst out into madness. The Captain 
resolved, therefore, simply to be on 
his guard, making his observations in 
silence upon the perturbed spirit be- 
fore him. The Earl appeared to start 
from one reverie only to sink into 
some other, more agitating ; but gra- 
dually the violence of his feelings 
seemed to be somewhat abating. 

At length, “My Lord, it is long 
since the clock struck eleven,” abrupt- 
ly exclaimed the Captain, rising. 

“Js it, sir?” inquired the Earl, 
languidly, and as though he did not 


comprehend why the Captain had 


made the observation, 

“Yes, my Lord, nearly half an hour: 
the coach goes by at twelve, and Mr 
Hylton starts "— 

“What, sir? what sir?” inter- 
rupted the Earl, sternly. Oh, I had 
forgotten ; private circumstances, Cap- 
tain Lutteridge, which you know not 
of, nor ever can, have caused your 
words this night to stab me as with 
a knife! And besides, sir, sorrow 
has of late not a little shaken my 
nerves.” 

“My Lord, I cannot adequately ex- 
press my regret: but time presses— 
what is to be done?” 

The Earl] looked as though evidently 
making a strong effort to address his 
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mind to what the Captain was saying 
to him. 

“The"man hangs, my Lord, past 
praying for, on Monday morning "— 
““And why should he not, sir? 
thundered the Earl, in a voice which 
echoed through the lofty and spacious 
apartment, andfor a moment all trace 
of his lordship’s previous agony had 

disappeared. 

“Why, my Lord, perhaps,” said 
Captain Lutteridge, stoutly and calm- 
ly, “he may not be rightly con- 

emned.” 

‘Are you in your senses, sir?” in- 
quired the Earl, vehemently. 

“Yes, my Lord,” replied Captain 
Lutteridge, quietly. 

“YT think you are not, sir! Nor 
are you, sir! Do you, in your sober 
senses, come hither to the father of 
one so savagely murdered ”—his voice 
shook—‘‘as my son was, and spcak of 
the accursed miscreant convicted, of 
it, as possibly innocent, against proof 
as clear as that Cain murdered Abel ? 
And did I hear, sir, aright, that you 
and Mr Hylton—AMr Hyltun—are lay- 
ing your heads together to defeat 
justice—to call my son in anger and 
horror out of his grave?” He paused. 

“My Lord, a plain-spoken soldier 
am I, and must needs come to the 

oint. The time, my Lord, the time !” 
e continued, in a loud and peremp- 
tory tone. 

“What is your object here, sir?” 
inquired the Earl, with gloomy fierce- 
ness. 

“Can I have your lordship’s leave 
to tell Mr Hylton that which I have 
just mentioned to your lordship?” 

“No, sir !”? answered the Earl, again 
in a voice of thunder; and his eye 
seemed to glance lightning at his com- 
panion; who bowed and said, rather 
sternly, 

“That, my Lord, suffices. God for- 
bid that I should so far forget the 
character of an officer, of a gentleman, 
as to utter a syllable more to any one 
living upon the subject, without your 
lordship’s permission, in whose house 
I heard it. Time, therefore, now no 
longer presses, my Lord,” said the 
Captain, with sad emphasis; “and I 


to the best of my 
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ean but, in quitting vour lordship, ask 
your forgivencss for thus having 
troubled you so unwarrantably.”  _ 

“What can this, that you have told 

me, sir,” said the Earl, with returning 
avitation, “by any possibility have tu 
do with the bloodthirsty miscreant 
who is to die on Monday? Should 
you not, sir, have considered that, be- 
fore you came, this night, hither?” 

“ My Lord, I did consider, and that 

power: and I myself 
said, that even Moan your lordship 
give me the permission which I sought 
for, | saw not its bearing on the case 
of him that is to die on Monday.” 

“Nor has it, sir! nor can it, sir!— 
not one iota {" . 

The Earl seemed snddenly moved 
by some inward feclings of a less 
stormy nature than those by which he 
had hitherto been agitated, 

“Captain Luttecridge,” he continued, 
“Tam aman nearly broken down bv 
misery and misfortune, heavier than 
man gan bear: therefore I ask your 
pardon, very heartily, sir, for any dis- 
courtesy of which I may have been 
guilty; but you have taken me fright- 
fully by surprise.” 

The utter wretchedness of the Earl's 
voice and manner, a8 he spoke these 
words, penetrated the heart of Captain 
Lutteridge. 

‘“My Lord, I trust you will say no- 

thing of it. I owe your lordship un- 
speakable amends for what I have 
edone; and now see what methinks I 
might have seen before, had I con- 
sidered the matter fully,” replied tne 
Captain, heartily; “but it was the 
thought of life and death that led me 
astray.” 

* Do you not think, sir, that if I be- 
lieved there were any reasonable doubt 
of the guilt which has been openly 
proved to-day, according to law, 
against the prisoner, I would not, from 
mere justice, wish him to escape ?” 

"God forbid that you should not, 
my Lord.” 

“But this man, sir, has long had a 
deadly malice against me and my 
family, sir—so has his father; you 
know not a tithe of the matter, Cap- 
tain, I verily assure you.” 
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“My Lord, I know nothing what- 
ever of it, but from public talk.” 

“Did you say, sir, that this night 
persons are travelling to London to 
attempt to procure the pardon of a 
clearly convicted murderer ?” 

. My Lord, Mr Hylton has by this 
time, I reckon, taken his seat in the 
coach, and such is certainly his object ; 
so I understood him.” 

The Earl said nothing, but sighed 
with mingled anger and astonishment. 
After a pause, “Captain Lutteridge,” 
said he, ‘may J ask so great a favour 
of you, as that you will speak to me 
again on Tuesday upon the subject 
which you have this evening commu- 
nicatedtome? Tnever till now heard 
of it; and can it be doubted, sir, that 
eat toate relating to my late son, my 
unhappy Alkmond, must be of painful, 
nay, frightful interest to me?” 

“Most willingly shall I attend your 
lordship.” 

“And in the mean time, Captain 
Lutteridge, I implore you to spare the 
feclings of a bereaved father, and talk 
not of these matters to others, when 
your so doing may serve only to 
spread idle and distressing rumours. 
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Remember, sir,” —his voice quivered— 
“his youthful widow !—she at present 
survives—is at this unhappy moment 
under the same roof with you but may 
soon follow her murdered husband to 
the grave.” 

“That grave shall not be more si- 
lent than I, my Lord!.’ 

The Captain, as he uttered these 
words, rose, and bowing low to the af- 
flicted peer, who courteously and sadly 


‘bade him adicu, quitted the apartment, 


andimmediately afterwards the Castle; 
riding rapidly home to the barracks, 
his mind in a strange tumult. He had 
seen no little service in his day, but 
never before had meddled with such 
matters as had just occurred between 
himself and the Earl of Milverstoke. 
When he had reached the inn where 
the coach stopped, he found that Mr 
Hylton had gone by it to London some 
quarter of an hour before; and with- 
out knowing precisely why, the Cap- 
tain took it for granted that, after 
what had just taken place at the Castle, 
Mr Hylton’s errand was in vain, and 
that before his return to Milverstoke 
the convict Ayliffe’s body would be in 
the hands of the surgeon. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ratuer late in the afternoon of Satur- 
day Mr Hylton arrived in London, and 

ut up, for the few hours during which 
he intended staying there, at the inn 
where the coach stopped. He took 
not long to dress, and still less to a 
take of refreshment, anxious to lose 
not a moment of his precious time. 
Forth, therefore, he sallied towards 
Westminster, with the situation and 
localities of which he had, in earlier 
days, been not unacquainted. As he 
was hurrying along the crowded 
streets, the incessant and strange hub- 
bub of which seemed stunning to a com- 


parative recluse like himself, desper- 
ately fatigued also, and absorbed with 
a most portentous mission, it suddenly 
recurred to him, as he got in sight or 
the Government offices and ministerial 
residences, that he was a total stranger 
in London, having come off without 
credentials or introductions of any 
kind. How, then, was he to expect 
reception and attention from the Se- 
cretary of State, on a matter, more- 
over, of such magnitude as attemptin 

to stay the execution of a crimina 
whose conviction for so enormous an 
atrocity as the murder of Lord Alk.- 
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mond had become a subject of national 
attention? As all this flashed across 
his mind, he stopped, struck his stick 
despairingly on the pavement, and for 
some moments arrested the attention 
of the passers-by, as the very image of 
one, indeed, in a horrid quandary. 
For, looked at from this point of view, 
the grounds or materials on which he 
had been relying for the success of his 
application seemed suddenly shrunk 
and shrivelled into nothing, or at least 
gross inadequacy to their object. But 
the miserable image of Ayliffe, lying 
heavily ironed in the condemned cell, 
brought within a few hours of eternity | 
—the sands of life running out fast— 
and he too a perfectly innocent man, | 
as Mr Hylton in his conscience be-' 
lieved him, quickened his movements | 
and re-strung his relaxed energies. 
Silently invoking God’s bkessing on 
his humane enterprise, he hurried on- 
ward, and presented himself at the 
door of the Sceretary of State's office, 
before which was slowly pacing a 
sentry, who paid no attention what- 
ever to his inquiry whether the Secre- 
tary of State were within. Making up > 
his mind to encounter and disregard | 
all kinds of discourtesy, so as he but | 
gained his object, and trusting some | 
little to his sacred character and ap. 
earance, and his consciousness of 
naviug a gentleman’s address, he 
entered the outer office, from which 
were at the moment passing several 
gentlemen drawing on their gloves, 
and some holding riding-whips in their 
hands, as if intending forthwith to 
mount their horses, which were stand- 
ing at the door. One of these, a gay 
young gentleman, evidently of quality, 
Mr Hylton, in a courteous manner, 
spoke to, as he was passing, heartily 
laughing at some joke of the person 
nearest to him, and who seemed very 
obsequious. 

“Sir, I ask your forgiveness for the 
intrusion,” quoth Mr Hylton in an 
earnest manner, taking off his hat; 
“but is the Secretary of State within?” 
_ “What though he be?” jocularly 
interposed the companion of the gentle- 
man who had been addressed. The 


latter, however, took off his hat with! 
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a bland and high-bred air, nobly con- 
trasting with that of the rude intruder, 
and said, ‘Lord Farnborough, sir, is 
within, but cannot be seen, being here 
beyond his usual hour of attendance, 
engaged on business of great import- 
ance: but, reverend sir, can I do aught 
for you in the meanwhile ?” 

“] greatly thank you, sir,”— 

“My Lord, if you please ’—inter- 
rupted the one already spoken of, with 
an air of vulgar syco een which 
was fittingly feuarded by his noble 
companion desiring him, with trans- 
parent contempt of manner, to see 
whether his lordship’s horse was in 
readiness. 

“Will you follow me, sir, for a mo- 
ment ?” said the young Lord, and im- 
mediately turned back, requesting Mr 
Hylton to accompany him; and the 
two walked through several long, 
lofty, dusky passages, till they arrived 
at the room which Mr Hylton’s com- 
panion had only just quitted. Having 
ordered out the servants, who were 
busily engaged arranging the chairs 
and tables, “What may be your cr. 
rand, sir?” said he, in a very gra- 
cious manner. 

‘My Lord—for 'tis plain J, through 
unacquaintance with town, mistook 
your Lordship’s rank and station "’— 

‘Oh, think nothing of it, sir, I 
beg,” said his Lordship, rather has- 
tily. 

“YT have just come up, my Lord, 
concerning a case of lifeand death’— 

“Oh, some prisoner left for execu- 
tion at one of the Assizes? I under- 
stand: proceed, sir, if you please. But 
may I ask you who you are, reverend 
sir?” 

“‘T am the Reverend Henry Hylton, 
Vicar of Milverstoke, my Lord.” 

“Ho! Milverstoke ! Milverstoke ! 
That is the place,” said his Lordship, 
very gravely, ‘‘ where the man was 
yesterday convicted for the murder of 
my Lord Alkmond, Lord Milverstoke’s 
son?” 

“Yes, my Lord; he is to suffer his 
sentence on Monday, unless he be re- 
spited ; and on that subject I have 
come up, and have but just quitted 
the coach.” 
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“Oh! you are seeking a respite? 
but that, you know, especially in such 
a case as this—however, of course you 
are prepared with grounds 2?” 

“Tam, my Lord.” 

“Sir, you shall see my Lord Farn- 
borough immediately: he will, 1 am 
sure, receive you, however otherwise 
occupied he may happen just now to 
be.” On this his lordship withdrew, 
leaving Mr Hylton alone for a few 


moments; on which he took out his 


pocket-book, saw that his few manu- 
scripts were there in readiness, and 
hastily arranged his thoughts so as to 
express himself with the utmost pos- 
sible brevity, point, and force. After 
scarcely three minutes’ absence, his 
lordship returned, followed by a gen- 
tleman, whom he desired to show Mr 
Hylton into the private room of Lord 
Farnborough : a minute more, and 
the all-important interview between 
Mr Hylton and the Minister had com- 
menced. The nobleman who then 
filled that office of splendid responsi- 
bility was an eminent statesman—a 
great man—the whole of whose ener- 
gies and resources were just then 
taxed to the uttermost by the dis- 
tracted state of the country, and the 
necessity of promptly and effectually 
providing for its safety, and at the 
same time justifying his measures 
against a most malignant Speen 
in parliament. Mr Hylton, hineself a 
man of intellect, was instantly charm- 
ed by the Minister’s appearance ; for, 
with a noble cast of features, decisive- 
ly evidencing practised mental power, 
he looked calmness itself: though evi- 
dently harassed, by no means oppress- 
ed, by his multifarious and distracting 
duties. He quietly and courteously 
pointed to a vacant chair nearly op- 
posite to him, and on which Mr Ilyl- 
ton immediately sat down. 

‘Will you be so obliging as to state, 
shortly, your business, sir?” said 
Lord Warnborongh. 

“T presume, my Lord, you have 
heard of the murder of the late Lord 
Alkmond?” 

‘Yes, sir; and I find that a person 
named Ayliffe was yesterday tried be- 
fore the Lord Chief Justice at the As- 
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sizes, convicted for the murder, and is 
left for execution on Monday.” 

“That is so, my Lord. I am the 
Vicar of Milverstoke, and the convict 
is an old parishioner of mine, of hither. 
to spotless and exemplary character. 
I am perfectly satisfied that he is 
really innocent of this charge.” 

“ How came he to be convicted, 
then? Have you any evidence which 
was not laid before the judge and jury ? 
And if it was not, why? Ordo you 
imagine that there has been any mis- 
carriage ?” 

“If you will permit me, my Lord, to 
state briefly the nature of the case as 
laid before the jury”’— 

“ Pardon me, sir, a moment,” said 
his lordship, gently ringing a small 
hand-bell; on aah a genticman en- 
tered, to whom he whispered in a low 
tone. The gentleman withdrew, and 
Mr Hylton proceeded to give a brief 
and lucid sketch of the case, as proved, 
to Which he perceived the Minister 
listening with perfect attention. While 
Mr Hylton was proceeding, the gentle- 
man above spoken of reappeared, but 
immediately withdrew, after having 
silently placed a sheet of paper before 
the Minister, who glanced at it for an 
instant only, and resumed his attitude 
of close attention to Mr Hylton. 

“T perceive, sir,” said his lordship, 
when Mr Hyltonhad concluded, “ from 
your succinct and candid statement, 
that any difficulties which might be 


Supposed ‘to have existed, were con- 


clusively disposed of by the prisoner’s 
own acknowledgment to the jury. I 
must say that it appears to me an un- 
usually strong case for a conviction. 
You ask me, sir, to advise the inter- 
position of the Royal prerogative to 
stay the execution of the law—a mat- 
ter always of infinite delicacy, and, in 
this case, responsibility— and I, at 
present, sce no sufficient grounds for 
doing so. Since you have been here, 
however, I have ascertained that the 
Lord Chief Justice has arrived in 
town, and is now at his house. I ex- 
pect his report this evening; and in 
the mean time he is the person to 
whom you should address yourself.” 
“My Lord—forgive me, but did I 
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‘succeed in making myself understood, 
as asking not for a reprieve, but for a 
short respite only, to afford time for 
inquiry ?”’ 

“Perfectly, sir—but you had better 
go at once to the Lord Chief Justice, 
who has power to order — with 
whom, indeed, ¢t in the first instance 
properly rests—the respite for which 
you ask. I recommend you, sir, how- 
ever, not to be sanguine.” 

“But will his lordship receive me’ 
at once?” 

“ Unquestionably, sir; in serious 
matters of this sort everybody is al- 
ways accessible: God forbid that it 
should be otherwise!” 

The Minister’s significant glance, 
while uttering the last words, at evi- 
dently a Sah gal at despatch, ap- 
prised Mr Hylton that his audience 
was over. Bowing profoundly, he there- 
fore withdrew ; the Minister courte- 
ously returning his salutation, while 
his lordship drew before him the im- 
portant and pressing document, of 
which Mr Hylton’s arrival had delay- 
ed his perusal. Mr Hylton soon found 
his way to the room where he had left 
the young Lord, who had remained 
there waiting fur him. Mr Hylton 
was anxious to have spoken on the 
subject of his interview with the Min- 
ister; but, from his lordship’s manner, 
concluded that such a procedure was 
contrary to etiquette. He, therefore, 
contented himself with asking the ad- 
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ing at that moment to pass along the 
hall, and hearing the peremptory tone 
in which Mr Hylton was speaking, 
caine forward, andin an affable manner 
said that he had no objection to hear 
shortly the nature of the gentleman's 
business, and by-and-by tell it to my 
Lord; but that his lordship certainly 
could not be disturbed till after dinner. 
The grave nature of Mr Hylton’s 
errand, and the earnest humour of his 
mind, prevented his being amused, as 
he otherwise would have been, by 
these menial airs. 

“Tell his lordship, if you please,” 
said he quietly, “ that Tam the Rev- 
erend Mr Hylton, the Vicar of Milver. 
stoke.” 

“Oh! is it about the Milverstcke 
murder, sir?” quoth the butler, with 
a good-natured air: “’tis a very aw- 
ful murder, folks say.” 

“Take in my name, sir, instantly, 
to his lordship!” said Mr Hylton 
sternly. 

‘ Bless us!” said the butler, half 
whistling, but went to the library ; 
and, after a few minutes’ absence re- 
turned, quite an altered man, bowing 
obsequiously ; and Mr Hylton was im- 
mediately ushered into the presence of 
the Lord Chief Justice: a man consi- 
derably advanced in years; of benevo- 
lent countenance ; care - worn, grave, 
and of dignified bearing; a great law- 
yer ; of simple and pure character, 
and unassuming manners. He sate 


dress of the Lord Chief Justice, whichd beside a large fire, in dinner-dress, but 


was immediately procured for him ; 
and shortly afterwards got into a 
coach, and drove straight to the Lord 
Chief Justice's house, greatly disheart- 
ened by the reception which he had 
just met with from the courteous but 
frigid Lord Farnborough. On inquir- 
ing whether the Lord Chief Justice was 
within, a footman somewhat superci- 
Hously answered in the affirmative, but 
added that his lordship, having only 
a few hours before returned from Cir- 
cuit, was about sitting down to dinner, 
and could on no account whatever be 
disturbed. Mr Hylton pretty sharply 
said that his business admitted of no 
delay. The butler, a corpulent, bald. 
headed, gentlemanly person, happen- 


had been busily engaged reading, when 
Mr Hylton’s name was announced ; in 
short, his lordship was carefully look- 
ing over his notes of several capital 
cases, and, amongst others, of that 
which had brought Mr Hylton up to 
town. The instant that his name 
was mentioned, his lordship recollected 
the striking scene which Me had acci- 
dentally witnessed, immediately after 
sentencing the Milverstoke murderer ; 
and nothing could be more respectful 
or cordial than his reception of Mr 
Hylton. 

“T fear I can only too surely con- 
jecture, reverend sir,” said his lordship 
gravely, as scon as Mr Hylton was 
seated, “the object of your visit to 
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London; it must be connected with 
that terrible case of the murder of Lord 
Alkmond, tried before me yesterday.” 

“ Tt is so, my Lord, indeed,” replied 
Mr Hylton sighing. The Lord Chief 
Justice shook his head, and shrugged 
his shoulders with dismal significance, 
but said nothing. “I trust that I 
shall be able, my Lord, notwithstand- 
ing those ominous gestures of your 
lordship’s, to satisfy you that a case is 
made out for, at all events, some little 
postponement of the execution of the 
sentence, in order to afford time for 
inquiry—I say—for inquiry—for in- 
qui Yo 


Mr Hylton suddenly seemed uncon. | 
scious of what he was saying, having 


become very faint, and sinking back 
in his chair—for a moment overcome 
with exhaustion, want of food, and 
long-continued agitation and excite- 
ment. The Lord Chief Justice paid 
him the kindest attentions; and after 
a short time he recovered himsclf, 
offering apologies, but attributing the 
weakness frankly to the true cause. 

“ Ah! sir,” said his lordship, kind- 
ly, “these are very agitating affairs, 
even to us Judges, however long we 
ay have been accustomed to this 
melancholy portion of our duties; but 
Iet us go in to dinner, Mr Iylton— 
nay, I positively insist upon it! Iam 
quite alone, with the exception of my 
wife, whom I have scarcely seen since 
my return from Circuit a few hours ago, 
or you and I would dine together alone.« 
You cannot dojustice tu your case, what- 
ever it may be, trust me, till you have 
a little recruited your physical ener- 
gics. We have, indeed, both travelled 
far and fast since we met; and J, too, 
am somewhat exhausted.” 

Mr Hylton intimated that dining 
would be, in his own case, just then, 
an idle ceremony. 

“ Sir,” interrupted the Lord Chief 
Justice, with an air of good-natured 
peramptoriness, “TI will not speak a 
syllable to you on business, however 
pressing, till we have both enabled 
ourselves, by a meal as brief and tem- 
perate asi you please, to attend to it 
with revived, and only befitting ener- 
gy.” This proved irresistible, and Mr 
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Hylton presently found himself sitting 
at the plain and unostentatious dinner- 
table of the Lord Chief Justice and his 
lady. Not a syllable was spoken by 
either his lordship or Mr Hylion, dur- 
ing dinner, concerning the subject, 
nor on anything akin to it, which was 
to be so solemnly discussed by them 
presently; and within an hour from 
their sitting down, they both with- 
drew to the library. 

' “ Now, Mr Hylton,” commenced his 
lordship, with asuddenly-resumed judi- 
cial air, turning over the leaves of a 
manuscript volume, “I have before 

“me my notes of the trial of Adam Ay- 

liffe yesterday. What have you to 

say on the subject ? Has anything im- 
wortant come to light since the trial ? 
“or if not, I must tell you, at the out- 

set, not to be sanguine as to the issue 
of your benevolent enterprise; for a 
clearer case, I think I have seldom, if 
indeed ever, tried. I trust that you 
have no fault to find with the way in 
which I put the case to the jury? Pray 
speak freely, reverend sir, and without 
ceremony ; we are all only too liable 
to error.” 

“My Lord, I frankly assure you 
that I can take no exception whatever 
to your lordship’s summing up: it was 
fearfully simple and cogent, but per- 
fectly and absolutely fair.” 

“Why, you see,” said the Chief 
Justice thoughtfully, ‘ the man’s own 
hands fastened the rope round his 
neck: he voluntarily took up a posi- 
tion, from which the wit of man could 
not extricate him. Had he been aquit- 
ted, or such a state of facts as went to 
the jury, trial would be a farce. He 
brings himself to the body of the mur- 
dered man, instantly after the murder, 
and runs away bloody, and with a 
bloody weapon capable of committing 
the murder, as was sworn by the sur- 
geon. Even if he thought he had 
struck another man whom, according 
to his own story, he had meant to 
strike, what signifies it in point of 
law ? The person whom he so killed 
by mistake, he murdered : God forbid, 
reverend sir, that there should be any 
doubt about that!” 

“Oh no, my Lord !—I do not pre- 
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same to question the Jaw which your 
lordship laid down: I own it seems to 
be perfectly reasonable and just. But 
I venture to come now, my Lord, at 
once to what I humbly but confidently 
submit will satisfy your lordship that 
this case cannot possibly rest where 
it docs at presefit.” 

“ Well, let ine hear,” said the Lord 
Chief Justice, disposing himself in an 
attitude of great attention ; but the 
tone of his voice seemed, to Mr Hyl- 
ton, to argue something like a foregone 
conclusion as to the futility of what 
was to be brought before him. 

‘Permit me to ask your lordship, 
that I may not be over-estimating the 
value of what I am going to adduce 
before you, whether ‘has did not deem 
of great importance the absence of any 
sound of footsteps in the wood, on the 
night of the murder, in any other di- 
rection than that in which the prisoner 
ran?” ° 

Certainly, certainly; surcly I my- 
self pressed the witnesses on that part 
of the case?” 

“ You did, my Lord.” 

“ And indeed the point is most im- 
portant. If you recollect, Mr Solici- 
tor-General read a passage from Lord 
Yoke, in which that very condition is 
relied on as an integral part of what 
he calls his violent presumption of 
guilt.” 

“ Well, my Lord, and so it occurred 
to me,” said Mr Hylton, taking out 
from his pocket-book, evidently with 
no little excitement and expectation, 
the letter of Mrs Merton; which, after 
explaining who the writer was, and 
how it was that her communication 
had not reached him till after the trial, 
he put into the Chief Justice’s hands, 
and eyed him, as he perused it, with 
extreme anxiety, scrutinising every 
feature. The Chief Justice read it 
attentively — very attentively, even 
twice —looking at the outside, the 
postmark, and superscription; and all 
the while in perfect silence, and with 
a countenance from which it was im- 

ssible to collect what impression had 

een produced on his mind. Then he 
uietly laid down the letter, towards 

r Hylton ; whose face fell as he said, 
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“Well, my Lord, what think you ? 
Have I overrated the importance of 
this letter?” 

“You have not had the experience 
that I have had, Mr Hylton,” said he, 
with a serious air, “nor have you an 
idea of the cunning devices to ehick 
prisoners aud their friends will have 
recourse, to mislead inquiry and divert 
suspicion. I have known of one or 


two, and heard of several, instances 


not unlike the present.” 

“ Why, surely, surely, my Lord, you 
cannot have borne in mind who the 
writer is—a lady, a friend of mine, 
wife of a clergyman, and she of a most 
exemplary character? The idea, my 
Lord, of her "— 

“ Oh, Mr Hylton, you quite misap- 
prehend me. Independently of even 
your own testimony, I think [know a 
little myself of this lady: she belongs 
to a family with whom I have some 
acquaintance, and her husband is, I 
understand, a distinguished divine. 
This good lady believes, doubtless, in 
the genuineness and authenticity of 
the letter she speaks of; but” -~he 
shook his head—‘ that carrics us a 
very ttle way on our journey indeed ! 
1 told you not to be sanguine, Mr 
Hylton, as you must remember. Be- 
sides, where is the original? How could 
any judge safely act, in even the most 
trivial case, on the document now be- 
fore us, which is not even, nor pro- 
fesses to be, a copy ? And observe you, 
the original itself would, in my opinion, 
carry us no further. Come, my dear 
sir,” said he kindly, observing Mr Hyl- 
ton’s blank and crestfallen look, “ can 
you yourself supply me with reasons 
against the validity of those with which 
I am forced to encounter your letter?” 

“Yes, my Lord. Remember, I pray 
you, that I am not asking for a pardon, 
nor calling on you to assume the func- 
tions of a jury, but ony to interpose a 
little time for inquiry, before this poor 
wretch ques hence, and is no more seen! 
Suppose he be executed on Monday 
morning, and the same afternoon the 
writer of the letter in question should 
arrive, and uncontestably establish the 
truth of what is contained in it ?”’ 


“Why, suppose he did, Mr Hylton! 
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Apply an unbiassed mind to the case, 
as 1f you had yourself to administer 
justice. Are you, by the way, a magis- 
trate?” Mr Hylton bowed acquies- 
cence. “I am glad of it. Suppose 
the writer did actually see one, or two, 
or any number of men, running along 
the shore, as represented; how are 
they to be connected with the bloody 
transaction in the wood? Is it not, to 
begin with, by the way, separated from 
the shore by cliffs?” 

“Yes, my Lord, but by no means by 
lofty cliffs; persons have been known 
to drop over without injury : there are 
no rocks beneath. And who can say 
but that the persons mentioned in this 
letter may have done the decd ?”’ 

The Lord Chief Justice shook his 
head ; but took up the letter and read 
it again, with, as Mr Hylton san- 
guinely supposed, more thoughtfulness 
than his lordship wished to be visible 
to an observer. 

‘Pardon me, my Lerd,” said he, 
“but there occurs to me another way 
of putting the case. And while we 
thus discuss it, how fast fly away this 
man’s precious moments!” 

“Tam perfectly and painfully aware 
of that, reverend sir,” replied his lord- 
ship, looking pointedly at Mr Hylton, 
who felt the delicate rebuke, and 
bowed. 

“T was going to say, my Lord: Sup- 
pose I had received this letter, or the 
one to which it refers, before the Court 
opened yesterday morning, and the 

risoner’s counsel had applied to your 
ordship to postpone the trial till the 
next Assizes ?”’ 

“Sir, that is well worth considering, 
undoubtedly. You put your points 
ably, Mr Hylton.” 

Again the Chief Justice took up the 
letter. “Is thisin Mrs Merton’s own 
handwriting?” heinquired, apparently 
carelessly. 

“Twill swear toit, my Lord. And, 
by the way, for aught I know, Mr Mer- 
ton may by this time have brought, or 
forwarded, the original letter to my 
house, and it iy We there awaiting 
me at this moment.” 

“ Certainly, certainly ; that may be 
go,” said the Chief Justice, musingly, 
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but still discouragingly. “Is this, 
however, the only matter which you 
are desirous of bringing before me?” 
he inquired. 

“Oh no, my Lord: I have three 
others.” 

“T shall be very happy to hear them, 
sir. Pray proceed.” 

“What I now am about to mention, 
my Lord, is of a confidential, and at 
present, I own, an unsatisfactory na- 
ture ; but, if time be given, I am not 
hopeless of discovering something 
highly important. Your lordship re- 
collects observing at the trial, on the 
singularity of Lord Alkmond’s having 

one out into the woods at such an 
1our of the night, and when such fes- 
tivities were going on at the Castle.” 

“Undoubtedly: it is indeed a curi- 
ous circumstance, which I should like 
to have had, if possible, explained. 
Did I not ask some of the witnesses 
abeut it ?”’ 

“Yes, my Lord: Mr Oxley, Lord Mil- 
verstoke’s agent. Since the trial— 
but I repeat, my Lord, that 1 am at 
present placed in circumstances of ex- 
quisite embarrassment, with reference 
to this subject.” The Lord Chief Jus- 
tice looked with great curiosity at Mr 
Hylton, on his saying this. “I have 
some reason to believe, and that, too, 
from persons of station, that Lord Alk- 
mond’s going into the wood was not 
so wholly unaccountable as at present 
it appears, but was connected with a 
circumstance or circumstances which 
may possibly —I say possibly, my 
Lord—come to be, in due time, fully 
disclosed ; and the person to whom [ 
allude was in communication, on the 
subject, with another person of exalted 
station, at the moment of my quitting 
Milverstoke. The issue I shall not 
know till I return; but I have heard 
sufficient to excite lively anxiety and 
curiusity ; and possibly — but, my 
Lord, I repeat, only possibly-—the re- 
sult may be suddenly to invest this 
dreadful transaction with great mys- 
tery. My word, however, is pledged 
to take no further steps at present, nor 
to indicate even the nature of what I 
have heard, without the express per- 
mission of the persou to whom I have 
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been alluding. I may, nevertheless, 
tell your lordship, that I am acting on 
information sent to me with great anx- 
iety, in consequence of a gentleman 
being present at the trial, who, on his 
return home, communicated to a friend 
that which had fallen from your lord- 
ship, and led him to use his utmost 
exertions to bring this matter to my 
notice immediately. Thrice had a 
mounted messenger from him been 
sent to my house between the close of: 
the trial and my return to Milverstoke; 
and I met the last messenger, and fol- 
lowed him back, while yet on my way 
home. Itis a scruple of extreme delt- 
cacy alone that suddenly prevented 
this gentleman's at once communicat- 
ing to me what he knew.” 

o all this the Chief Justice listened 
with profound attention. “Il am sure, 
Mr Hylton,” said he, gravely, “that a 
gentleman of your superior capacity, 
to say nothing of your position as a 
clergyman and magistrate, is aware of 
the responsibility attaching to any- 
thing said by you to me on such an 
occasion as this, and that you cannot 
be unconsciously yielding eagerly to 
first impressions, and misty conjec- 
tures?” 

“My Lord, I speak most advisedly, 
in my conscience believing it possible 
—aud at present I put it no higher— 
that there may be something in the 
background fully warranting the step 
which I am taking. Ido not feel my- 
self at liberty, speaking for a moment) 
as aman of even were worldly honour, 
tomention who is the person of whom 
I am speaking, or what his station in 
society. Nay, my Lord, I now recol- 
lect what I feel bound to mention, that 
he expressed his own belief that the 
matter would prove not to beconnected 
with that in question; but he had pre- 
viously said enough to make me take 
a very, very different view of the af- 
fair.” 

‘“‘ And you assure me that the mat- 
ter is at this moment in a train of in- 
quiry?” 

“ Undoubtedly, undoubtedly, my 
Lord.” 

‘Very well, Mr Hylton: all this is 
curious at least. What next?” 
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“Why, my Lord, I have, I think, 
discovered facts tending to impeach 
the perfect trustworthiness of Mr Ox- 
ley as a witness.” 

“TY doubt whether that gentleman's 
evidence really touches the merits of 
the question, one way or the other.” 

“But the Solicitor-General, my Lord, 
on the part of the Crown, pointedly 
mentioned that evidence to the jury; 
and afterwards proved it, as giving 
a peculiarly malignant complexion to 
the case.” 

“ He did, sir, certainly. Well, Mr 
Hylton, and what of that matter?” 

“Why, the way that it strikes me, 
my Lord, is, that Mr Solicitur-General 
may be supposed to have himself felt 
theimportance of establishing a motive 
on the part of the prisoner for perpe- 
trating so enormous and seemingly un- 
accountable a crime, as slaying the 
eldest son and heir of a very eminent 
pee of the realm. However this may 

e, my Lord, what prejudice may it 
not have worked against the unfortu- 
nate prisoner, turning the minds of his 
jury away from a dispassionate Cx- 
amination of the case?” 

“Mr Hylton, do not lay too much 
stress on such topics. Look at the 
undisputed facts—the bloody reality, 
if l may so speak, of this dreadful case, 
standing even solely on the prisoner's 
own voluntary statement: the bloody 
sleeve---the bloody club—and the af- 
frighted flight from the corpse of the 
murdered man! Let us bring our com- 
mon sense to bear on these few, but 
terrible, facts of the case; and then 
how unimportant become the topics 
which you seem about to urge, Mr 
Hylton! Pray, however, proceed.” 

“Shortly, then, my io. do you re- 
member how indignantly the prisoner 
repudiated the words put into his 
mouth before the magistrate who con- 
victed him for having possession of 
the hare?” 

“T do perfectly, and was struck with 
it, sir.” 

“And your lordship may recollect 
his counsel proposing another form of 
expression, which was in consequence 
of a written suggestion sent him in 
Court? I, my Lord, sent that paper; 
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I proposed that question; for the ma- 
gistrate (who also committed him on 
the charge for murder) had on the day 
of that committal told me the words 
which he had heard the prisoner utter ; 
and I have with me Sir Henry Har- 
rington’s own signed statement (here 
Mr Hylton produced it) made yester- 
day evening after the trial, attesting 
the words to have been most distinctly 
heard by him, and to be—‘ He shall 
smart for it, that brought me here;’ 
and Sir Henry observed the prisoner 
glance furiously at the man who haa 
so cruelly and perfidiously used him.” 

Mr Hylton paused ; so did the Chief 
Justice, presently observing— Well, 
Mr Hylton, does all this carry your 
case really one hair’s-breadth further ? 
Suppose the prisoner went into the 
wood to kill or feloniously assault his 
enemy, and by mistake killed the 
other? Have you not admitted that 
to be murder?” 

“Forgive me, my Lord, if I press 
these points too far,”’ said Mr Hylton, 
with sudden emotion, “but tlt in. 
tercsts of humanity impel me—I have 
a poor manacled and fettered figure 
perpetually before my eye ’"— 

“(od forbid, Mr Hylton,” said the 
Chief Justice, solemnly and kindly, 
laying his hand on that of Mr Hyl- 
ton, “that you should suppose it ne- 
cessary to apologise for anything that 

ou have said here. I wish you 

new how greatly I am touched by 
your noble and disinterested exer. 
tions, which my heart is all the while 
most zealously seconding; but God 
hath given me the scales of Justice to 
hold, and my reason must not be dis- 
turbed by my feelings. Proceed, 
dear sir, and say all that occurs to 
you, even ough you stay till mid- 
night.” 

‘How mildly and kindly was this 
said! Yet the words rapidly froze the 
Chief Justice into a pillar of ice, as it 
were, before Mr Hylton’s eyes; and 
for a little while he paused to over- 
come his emotions. 

“J feel, my Lord, getting weak and 
exhausted in this mortal wrestle with 
your lordship, on so awful an occa. 
sion. It is what I am not used to; 
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and I must soon cease.” He seemed, 
for a moment, at a loss. 

“You were speaking,” said the 
Chief Justice, very kindly, “of Mr 
Oxley’s perverted or mistaken repre- 
sentation of what had fallen from the 
prisoner.” 

“YT thank your lordship, and have 
only to say that Sir Henry is ill in 
bed of the gout, or might have been 
at the trial and contradicted Mr Ox- 
ley.” 

“Ts this gentleman Mr Oxley sup- 
posed to bear any ill feeling towards 
the prisoner ae 

“That, my Lord, is the last topic 
which I was going to urge. The 
prisoner and his father (of whom, 
with your lordship’s permission, I 
shall say a word presently) have been 
persecuted beyond all bearings s0 
they both tell me, and I believe them 
implicitly —by Mr Oxley, who wants, 
as they say, to get them out of a 
small freehold cottage of the father’s, 
in order that a new and more direct 
approach may be made from the high- 
road to Milverstoke Castle. Mr Ox- 
ley has, doubtless, exceeded his in- 
structions, and what he has done is 
probably all unknown to Lord Mil- 
verstoke ; but Mr Oxley’s conduct 
has been unfeeling and insulting in 
the extreme, to these poor people, who 
are in great distress; and not long 
before last Christmas, with a bitter 
snecr, Mr Oxley predicted that the 
father would probably soon find him- 
self in a much larger house —the 
workhouse.” 

“ The brutal fellow!” exclaimed the 
Chief Justice, indignantly. 

“On this, my Lord, the son, who 
was present—the prisoner, and who 
is aman of giant strength, rose from 
his stool, grasped Mr Oxley by the 
collar, and flung him several yards 
through the door, like a rotten fag- 
got.” The Chief Justice listened 
with an earnest air, but in silence. 
“On that occasion, my Lord, the 
father heard Mr Oxley mutter some 
sinister expressions to this effect— 
‘I owe thee a turn for this,’” 

“I think it very possible that he 
did say so; but, was it Mr Oxley who 
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brought the prisoner to the bleeding 
body of Lord Alkmond, made him 
run away as for life, with a bloody 
club, and then own it all in open 
Court? Oh, Mr Hylton!” 

‘‘A word more, my Lord,” said he, 
in a desponding tone, after both of 
them had been silent for some mo- 
ments, during*which the Chief Jus- 
tice’s eyes were fixed on the fire, his 
face indicating that he was in deep 
thought—“ only one word more, and, 
my melancholy mission is closed. I 
have known the prisoner and_ his 
father for upwards of twenty years; 
and do assure your lordship that the 
old man I have ever regarded as a 
perfect pattern of Christian virtue— 
as an Israelite in whom there is no 
guile—as one of the patriarchs of old 
—lI have seen him fearfully tried—in 
deep affliction—ruined at jst by his 
Bue aay to another: im short, in- 

eed, a second Job, my Lord!’ Here 
Mr Hylton suddenly stopped, for his 
voice failed him. The Chief Justice 
rose from his seat, and, as if to avoid 
seeing Mr Hylton’s emotion, slowly 
walked away; really, however, to 
conceal his own feelings; but soon 
he returned. 

“Thou excellent person! Thou 
servant of God! Thou true Samari- 
tan!” said he, greatly moved, and 
taking Mr Hylton by the hand, “ to 
my dying day I cannot forget thee. 
I saw thee knecling beside that old 
man! When I am at my last end, 
would that so thou, or one as holy¢ 
might kneel beside me!” 

“May God bless your lordship, 
living and dying!” faltered Mr Hy].- 
ton; and it was not for several mo- 
ments that either recovered his self- 
possession. 

“Let us now return to this sad 
business,” said, at length, the Chief 
Justice, mildly, and very gravcly. 
‘Have you anything further to 
urge?” 

“Only that this poor soul, the pri- 
soner, so far from bcing of the bar- 

arous nature which could suffer him 
to do this cowardly deed of blood, is, 
and has been ever, beloved by young 
and old, who know him as one of 
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generous heart; has more than once 
perilled his life for others; and has 
never done otherwise than as became 
a son trained by such a father as his, 
until sharp misery, and despairing 
love for his sick wife, led him to 
listen to the voice of the tempter in 
that matter of the hare! And finally, 
my Lord, yesterday, immediately after 
he had his irons put on, and was placed 
in the condemned cell, 1 was with 
him; and, by all his hopes of Heaven, 
he solemnly asseverated his total in- 
nocence, and his absolute ignorance 
of the person who did, or the manner 
in which was done, this horrible mur- 
der; and that, too, when I had, to the 
best of my power, taught him that he 
had looked ‘is Jast on life—that WERE- 
AFTER was close upon him. And, my 
Lord, by my own hopes, and in the 
presence of Him whom I serve, I 
verily believe, notwithstanding all ap- 
pearances, that this man is Innocent, 
or I should not have been this day 
with your lordship, in whose just 
hands,” said Mr Hylton, with a sigh, 
“T now leave the matter.” 

“Tt igs one, Mr Iylton, of some diffi- 
culty, and requires a consideration,” 
said the Chief Justice; “ which must 
be, as far as possible, perfectly dis- 
passionate, aad as deliberate as the 
urgency of the case will admit of. I 
shall read over my notes of the evi- 
dence with care, and give my best 
attention to all that you have go dis- 
crectly, and so cloquently, urged upon 
me this evening. You must, if you 
please, leave with me that letter 
which you received from Mrs Merton; 
and, if you feel disposed to return 
hither in two hours’ time, you shall 
know my decision.” 

Seeing by his countenance and 
manner, that the Chief Justice de- 
sired to be immediately left alone, 
Mr Hylton withdrew, his lordship 
bidding him good evening cordially, 
but so very gravely, that he thereby 
unconsciously shot dismay into the 
soul of Mr a yitou. As the latter 
quitted the library, the butler ap- 
proached, bringing him his hat and 
stick, with great respect, and in si- 
lence; and the next moment he was 
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alone in the open air—determining to 
pace the gloomy square in which the 
Chief Justice’s house was situated, or 
the immediate neighbourhood, till the 
two hours should have expired. How 
anxiously, as he walked about, did he 
revolve in his mind all that had taken 
place !—whether he had omitted any- 
thing, or urged anything ineffectual- 
ly! Also he pondered the whole de- 
meanour of the grave and discreet 
Chief Justice; his significant speech, 
his significant silence; how his prac- 
tised judicial mind would be likely to 
view the case; and then good Mr 
Hylton thought within himself how 
he would decide the case, were it in 
his hands. At length, after having 
pulled out his watch more than twenty 
times, and waited for at least three 
minutes beyond the appointed two 
hours, Mr Hylton presented himself 
again at the Chief Justice’s door ; 
another person mounting the steps at 
the same time, and whose face Mr 
Hylton imagined that he had seen 
somewhere before. This was, in fact, 
the Chief Justice’s head clerk, who 
had been shortly before summoned 
to attend his lordship immediately. 
When the door was opened, this gen- 
tleman went at once to the library, 
and, having knocked, was admitted ; 
while Mr Hylton was shown into a 
large empty dining-room adjoining. 
Presently he heard the library door 
opened ; steps across the hall; then 
the street door opencd and closed ; 
and then he, too, was shown into the 
library, where sat the Chicf Justice, 
looking somewhat fatigued, and in 
the act of returning his watch into 
its place. 

“Well, Mr Hylton,” said his lord- 
ship calmly, “after much considera- 
tion of all the facts of the case, in 
all their bearings, as far as I could, 
J have felt myself at liberty to order 
a temporary—a bricf—respite for the 
prisoner ”— 

‘God bless your lordship! God be 
thanked!” commenced Mr Hylton ex- 
citedly ; but was promptly checked, 
for the Chief Justice elevated his 


finger, aud slowly shook his head in. 
efforts, and if the prisoner be inno- 


& serious and admonitory manner. 
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“T have thought it right, after your 
strenuous and advised representations, 
to afford a little time for further in- 
quiry; but am bound to tell you, 
that I feel the reverse of being san- 
guine as to the ultimate issue. The 
more J consider it, the blacker seems 
the case against the prisoner, as it 
was proved at the trial before me 
and the public; but God forbid that, 
when human life is at stake, the 
faintest chance of saving it, and pre- 
venting the dismal spectacle of an 
innocent man’s life being taken from 
him, through a mistake of the law, 
should be thrown away. All your 
energies must from this moment be 
exerted to establish facts tending to 
raise a very strong presumption, 
against fearfully strong appearances. 
lor this purpose I have granted a 
delay of a fortnight, that all neces- 
sary inquiries may be set on foot, 
especially with regard to the letter 
spoken of in that which you left with 
me; and you will have the goodness, 
by the way, at the carlicst moment 
that is practicable, to forward to me 
that other Ictter. It is right to in- 
timate to you that, should you be so 
fortunate in your exertions, as, on a 
proper representation to the Earl of 
Milverstoke, to prevail on his lord- 
ship to concur in recommending the 
prisoner to the merciful consideration 
of the Crown, expressing a doubt as 
to the guilt of the prisoner, it might 
be attended with an important and 
Leneficial effect, as coming from so 
distinguished and deeply injured a 
A To this suggestion Mr 
Tylton listened in silent despair. 
‘What use is to be made by the pri- 
soner of this brief extension of his 
earthly career none knows better, 
reverend sir, than yourself, and I pre- 
sume not to say a word on that sub- 
ject. Tlumanity plainly dictates one 
thing—the steadfast depression of the 
prisoner’s hopes to the lowest point 
possible, lest the result of your 
charitable interference should have 
been only to inflict twice on him 
the pangs of death. Good-by, Mr 
Hylton, good-by; God speed your 
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cent, may your exertions to prove it 
‘succeed.” 

‘But the respite, my Lord—I beg 
your lordship’s pardon—but Monday 
morning is awfully near us; when 
will your lordship order ”’— 

“Your anxiety, sir, is only natural ; 
but you may safely leave that matter 
in my hands,” said the Chief Justice. 
“Tt has been already seen to: the 
respite you may regard as already on 
its way: it will be forwarded, for 
your consolation I may tell you, by 
two separate Government messengers, 
and reach the gaol, at the latest, to- 
morrow afternoon.” 

Mr Hylton saw plainly that the 
matter might not be pressed further ; 
but what would he not have given 
to be permitted, if practicable, to ac- 
company one of the bearers of the 
precious little documents, which some 
ten minutes before had been signed 
in duplicate by the Chicf Justice, di- 
recting execution upon Adam Ayleffe 
not to be done until the Monday fort- 
night from the date of that order of 
the Chief Justice. So, with a heart 
beating gratitude to that merciful and 
considerate judge, Mr Hylton respect- 
fully took leave, and walked with 
buoyant spirits and quick steps to 
his inn, thinking to return by that 
night’s coach, but which he found, 
to his concern, had left upwards of 
two hours before: Mr Hylton having 
supposed that it would quit London 
at the samc hour as it passed through 
Milverstoke—a mistake which he 
would soon have found out, but for 
his being so completely absorbed in 
the pressing and all-important affair 
which had brought him up to Lon- 
don. Unless he had taken a post- 
chaise all the way, which no adequate 
necessity justified him, under the cir- 
cumstances, in doing, and for which, 
indeed, he had not by him the re- 
quisite funds, nor knew where to ob. 
tain them at a moment's notice in 
London, he could not reach the county 
town in which at that moment lay 
the miserable object of his solicitude 
before seven o’clock in the evening, 
by an early morning coach, which did 
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not start from the inn at which he 
was staying, but from another, in a 
different part of the town, On reach- 
ing his inn, he went straight to bed, 
quite overpowered with long want of 
rest, travelling, and mental exhaus- 
tion; but directed himsclf to be called 
at half-past three o’clock without fail, 
that he might be in time for the carly 
coach, which left at half-past four 
o'clock. The moment, however, that 
she got into bed, he sunk into the 
black abyss of forgetfulness, into sleep 
unbroken and profound ; and when he 
awoke, scarcely knew where he was: 
the place around him was quite 
strange, the sun shonebrightly, and for 
several minutes he seemed struggling 
out of some wild and gloomy dream. 
A guard’s horn pealing in the coach- 
yard beneath him, however, effectually 
recalled his scattered faculties, and 
forth he sprung from his bed in con- 
sternation. It was nearly nine o’clock 

and the coach by which he had hopec 

to start, was then some forty miles on 
its way towards Milverstoke! He 
rang his bell hurriedly; and all he 
could learn from the Boots was, that 
he had knocked till he was tired, and 
had even come into the room and 
spoken to Mr JIylton, who answered 
him, but must have fallen asleep again. 
There was nohelp forit. He was not 
aman to curse, in a dilemma such as 
this, himself and everybody and every- 
thing about him. A misfortune had 
occurred, which appeared to have been 
inevitable; and in reality no one so- 
ever was to blame. We had nothing 
for it now but to secure a place by a 
coach starting at seven o'clock that 
evening ; and having done so, he be- 
took himself to the nearest church, 

and attended the service there, and 
again at Westminster Abbey in the 
afternoon—fecling during the day no 
little misgiving concerning the duty 
at his own church, and whether, alas! 
there should have been no one found, 
at such short notice, to do it all, As 
he went to the Abbey, and also as he 
came away after the service, he called 
at the Secretary of State’s office, but 
all there was silent, and apparently 
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deserted—the sentry gravely telling 
him that no one attended there on 
Sundays. But it occurred to Mr Hyl- 
ton, nevertheless, to knock and inquire; 
and it was very fortunate that he 
did go, for he found that no less a per- 
sonage than an Under Secretary and 
several clerks were there, engaged on 
important busiuess connected with 
apprehended disturbances in the North. 
With no little difficulty, Mr Hylton 
obtained access to one of the chicf, 
clerks; and from him learnt that a 
communication had been received 
over-night from the Chicf Justice, of 
his having ordered afortnight’s respite | 
to Adam Ayliffe, under sentence of 
death for the murder of Lord Alk. | 
mond; that two duplicate orders to 
that effect had been forthwith despatch. 
ed by special messengers, who would 
deliver them, during the ensuing after- 
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noon, into the hand of the proper au. 
thorities. 

“ But forgive my anxiety in a matter 
in which I have taken a deep interest,” 
said Mr Hylton: ‘Suppose the mes- 
scngers should happen to miscarry ?” 

‘It may, of course, be the worse for 
the prisoner,” replied the clerk some- 
what impatiently; “but suppose thesky 
were to fall—you know the saying, 
sir. A special messenger miscarry, 
sir! Was ever such athing heard of?” 

With such consolation as could be 
derived from this somewhat irritaple 
official, who was not overpleased at 
his extra day's work at the office, Mr 
ITylton departed, without having ask. 
ed several other questions which had 
occurred to him, concerning the aid of 
Government in the inquiries which 
were to be set on foot, as suggested by 
the Lord Chief Justice. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ar scven o'clock, precisely, Mr Hylton ' to inquire, would be the effect of this 
took his place on the coach, which in! respite on the mind and heart of Ay- 
due course would bring him to the! liffe? As they drew near the county 
county town where Ayliffe lay await. town, about ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing a fate only, by extraordinary cx- ing, he pictured to himself the dismal 
ertions on the part of Mr Hylton,¥scene which might, but for his exer. 
postpone for a few fleeting days; and tions, have met their eyes that morn- 
he purposed sending on his portman. ing in passing the gaol. As they 


teau to the inn at Milverstoke, himself 
staying behind to have an interview 
at the gaol with poor Ayliffe, and 
possibly his father. As he travelled 
along, he calmly reviewed the occur- 
rences of the last few days, and agi- 
tating and alarming as they were, 
thought that streaks of light werc 


really beginning faintly to glisten in | 


rolled rapidly onward, he was struck 
with the numerous foot - passengers 
whom they met, and in increasing 
numbers; and at length-- how shall it 
be written ?—he almost fell from his 
seat; for he heard the voice of a per- 
son who held a long printed paper in 
his hand, shouting. 
“ Why, sir—Parson Hylton—sir"— 


the murky horizon, and felt devout! said the coachman, drawing up hur. 
thankfulness .at the prospect of his | riedly fora moment, “sir, how’sthis?— 
being permitted to be an humble in- They're crying Adam Ayliffe’s last 
strument in the hands of Providence, dying speech, and full confession of 
of rescuing an innocent man from an the murder of Lord Alkmond!” 

ignominious death. What, be began And sure enough, the man near 
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them announced "thelast dying speech 
and confession of Adam Ayliffe, who 
was hanged this morning for the mur- 
der of ”— 

“ Tet me get down,” said Mr Hyl- 
ton, faintly, turning deadly pale: “Am 
I dreaming ? What inscrutable dispen- 
sation of Providence is this? Have, 
then, both the special messengers mis- 
carried, after all? or has Lord Farn- 
borough thought fit to overrule the 
Chief Justice ? Oh, horror!” thought. 
he—and all this with lightning rapid- 
ity. He staggered towards the man 
who had the papers, eagerly snatched 
one of them out of his hand, and found 
that there was no name of Adam Ay- 
yliffe whatever in them. Nor had the 
crier deliberately falsified the contents 
of his gloomy documents; but having 
obtained a number of them to dispose 
of, and not having heard of the respite 
which had arrived for the great crimi- 
nal, whose expected execution was the 
talk of the county, had taken itefor 
granted that he had suffered in due 
course ; the fact being, that there 
really had been an execution that 
morning at the gaol, but only of the’ 
two men convicted at the beginning | 
of the Assizes, for stcaling the pair of | 
shoes at the fair, and the cheese from | 
the dairy. Poor souls, they had died, | 
it seemed, with great penitence, ac- 
knowledging, if not the lenity of the 
laws, the justice of the sentence under 
which they suffered ; for, indeed, how 
could they do otherwise, when the 
cheese and the shoes had been found‘ 
in their actual possession ? Their last 
moments had been, however, a little 
disturbed at the sudden, and, as it 
seemed to them, unjust escape of their 
expected fellow-sufferer, the murderer; 
a complaint, as Mr Hylton afterwards 
learnt from the chaplain, which was 
one of the very Jatest among the words 
spoken by them on earth. The gal- 
ows, having performed its deadly 
office, was being taken down, as Mr 
Hylton, with averted eyes and a sick- 
ened heart, made his way to the gaol 
through the remains of a far greater 
crowd than would have been drawn 
together to witness the exit of the 
two poor thieves. In answer to his 
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hurried inquiry, how Ayliffe had borne 
the temporary postponement of his 
sentence, the turnkey to whom he 
spoke informed him that the man was 
sretty well considering, but that there 
fiad been a great stir when the news 
came. Mr LIylton was immediately 
introduced to the chaplain in the gov- 
ernor’s room, and found, to his con- 
solation, that the considerate Chief 
Justice had caused the respite to be 
accompanied by an injunction to the 
authoritics to warn the prisoner, that 
the only use which he ought to make 
of the few days longer allowed to him 
on earth, should be to prepare the 
better for hereafter. No intimation 
had reached the prison of the grounds 
on which the respite had been obtain. 
ed; and Mr Hylton abstained from 
satisfying the curiosity or anxicty of 
even the chaplain and governor. With 
equal discretion, he left the prison 
without having had any interview with 
Ayliffe, in order to be spared useless 
pain, and avoid questions causing an 
agorfising embarrassment. The chap- 
lain had been intrusted with the criti- 
cal task of communicating to Ayliffe 
the unexpected result of Mr Hylton’s 
unknown exertions on his behalf; the 
intelligence arriving only a few hours 
after Ayliffe, and the two other capital 
convicts, had partaken of the sacra- 
ment. He bore the agitating commu- 
nication in total silence, but shortly 
afterwards became wildly excited, in 
spite of all the earnest cautions of the 
chaplain, expressing his conviction 
that, by some providential means, his 
innocence had been discovered and his 
life spared ; and it was not till after he 
had become calmer that the official 
document was shown him, by which 
his wretched life was extended for one 
fortnight longer, and one fortnight only. 
Shortly afterwards he became very 
desponding: and when his father was 
admitted to him, wept bitterly, and 
lamented that his troubles were pro- 
longed, and that his peace of mind 
was endangered. The old man him- 
self had been tenderly and discreetly 
dealt with, on being told of the respite, 
by the chaplain; who had already con- 
ceived a great respect for him, infi- 
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nitely heightened by the firmness and 
composure with which he received the 
intelligence, and conducted himself 
towards his son. With what tempered 
sternness and affection did he enforce 
the teaching of the chaplain, and de. 
press the wildand unwarrantable hopes 
of him who still hung suspended over 
the grave, as it were, by only one 
single hair of his head! 

Serious and anxious was the frame 
of mind with which Mr Ilylton now 
rode on to Milverstoke. He felt the 
fearful responsibility which his ener- 

etic humanity had entailed upon him, 
est he should have really, in the preg- 
nant language of the Chicf Justice, 
done no more than twice inflict the 
pangs of death on the convict, and 
awfully perilled his religious condi- 
tion. He also thought with momen- 
tary trepidation of the Earl of Milver- 
stoke, and the effect upon him which 
the intelligence of the respite might 
have had; especially when he should 
have heard through whose agency it 
had been brought about; and, more- 
over, the result of Captain Lutteridge’s 
interview with the Earl, Mr Hylton 
had yet to learn. On that score, how- 
ever, his uncertainty, at all events, 
might soon be relieved, for his way 
Jay within half a mile of the barracks; 
to which, accordingly, on arriving at 
the road lIcading up to them, he di- 
rected his horse’s head, and rode at a 
quickened pace. On entering the 
room in which his interview with the 
Captain had taken place, that officer 
quickly made his appearance, in full 
uniform, his men being drawn up, 
ready for drill, on the ground opposite 
to the window; and his manner seem- 
ed to Mr Hylton cold and constrained. 

“ T.ook you, reverend sir,” said Cap- 
tain Luttcridge, closing the mess-room 
door after him, ‘ I was as good as my 
word ; went straight to my Lord Mil- 
verstoke; and sorry I am that I thought 
of going. It has done you no service, 
sir, and I have greatly angered (about 
which I care not) and grieved my 
Lord Milverstoke, for which I do care 
greatly.” 

‘‘T deeply regret to hear it,” replied 
Mr Hylton; ‘but permit me to ask 
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what was the result of your interview ? 
Are you at liberty to tell me what 
you went to inquire about?” 

‘No, sir,” answered Captain Lut- 
teridge, peremptorily. 

“No!” echoed Mr Hylton, with a 
dismayed air. 

‘‘ Not one word, sir!” 

Mr Hylton felt distressed and con- 
founded. Here had broken down, 
suddenly and altogether, one of the 
prep on which rested the precious 

ut precarious fabric of his hopes for 
Ayliffe. A miserable beginning was 
this of his fortnight’s exertions ! 

“ Perhaps, Captain Lutteridge, you 
have heard of the respite for a few 
days, which I have succeeded in ob- 
taining?” 

“ Yes, sir, last night.” 

‘T trust that you heard with some 
satisfaction the news that a fellow- 
creature may be spared from suffering 
unjustly an ignominious death ?” 

“Sir, I say I heard it, and I wish 
nobody to die unjustly; but how he 
can die unjustly, whom the law hath 
ordered to die, I know not. If this 
man be hanged when his respite is 
over, doubtless it will be all right, 
being according to law. Had I been 
he, I would rather have had it all over 
at once, being so near it; now he will 
dic every day till it is over.” His 
words smote the heart of his listener. 
“ Kor this reason, sir, when a court- 
martial orders sentence of death, we 
carry it into effect quickly—the thing 
is over, forgotten, and the men return 
to duty.” 

“ But suppose the man shot were 
not really guilty ?”’ 

“That,” said the Captain, drily, 
“ never occurred in my time.” 

Mr Hylton sighed: he saw that it 
was useless to reason with the im- 
practicable soldier, who, moreover, 
glanced once or twice at his men 
through the window, as though he 
wished to mount his horse immediately. 

‘Pardon me, Captain, as I fear I 
detain you; but this wretched person's 
life seems now, in a manner, depen- 
dent on my exertions!” 

‘Yes, sir, as doubtless you must 
have well considered beforehand. But, 
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by the way,” added the Captain sud- 
denly, “on what grounds did you get 
the respite, sir? Of course you said 
nothing of the matter on which we 
spoke here, sir?” ; 

“ Captain Lutteridge,” said Mr Hyl. 
ton, with dignity, “(1 am a gentleman, 
as are you; ard though a Christian 
minister, struggling on behalf of one 
condemned unjustly, as I verily be- 
lieve, to death, I could not break my 
promise, though, I own, with a con- 
science gricvously disquicting me at 
the time, as it has also done ever since.” 

“T hope quite unnecessarily,” said 
the Captain, with a quaintly-confident 
air. 

“ But understand me, sir, when I 
say this: J must tell you, in candour, 
but in perfect truth and honour, that, 
to some extent, I made use of the fact 
that” — 

“Hollo! How, sir? —how’s that, 
sir?” interrupted the Captain, phis 
whole face becoming suddenly flushed. 

“Hear me, Captain Lutteridge, ” 
said Mr Hylton, calmly ; ‘hear what 
passed between the Lord Chief Justice 
and myself. I placed my application 
to him on four distinct grounds; and 
one of them certainly related to what 
had passed between us "— 

“The d it did!—I beg your 

ardon, sir, but by ——! I can’t help 
it, sir, though you're a parson ; but” -—— 
burst out the Captain, who seemed as 
if he were going into a frenzy. 





“T say, sir,” continued Mr Hylton,4 


eyeing him with stern steadfastness, 
—‘that one of those four things relat- 
ed to what had passed between us; 
only glancing, however, at it.” 

“Go on, sir! Go on, sir!—If you 

lease, that is,” said the Captain, with 
ul-suppressed vehemence. 

“T will, sir, if you interrupt me 
not,” said Mr Hylton, hor oe 
roused, and speaking with a delibe- 
rate determination which instantly 
arrested the Captain’s impetuosity , 
but he walked to and fro hastily, his 
boots clattering, perhaps, a very trifle 
more than they needed to have done. 
“Ttold the Judge that some one in 
Court had heard him inquire whether 
any one could say why Lord Alkmond 
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had quitted the Castle at so late an 
hour of the night; had afterwards 
communicated with a person, who 
thought it possible, and only possible, 
that he might be able to throw some 
light on the matter, but must first ob- 
tain the permission of some one else; 
was attempting to do so when I quit- 
ted Milverstoke ; and that, till I re- 
ceived express permission, | could say 
no more on the business. I also said 
that the person who had spoken to me 
had expressed his opinion that the 
conversation would prove to have no 
bearing on the case.”’ 

“Yes, yes, I did say that—I did, I 
recollect ; but, excuse me, reverend 
sir,” he added with a somewhat puz- 
zled air, ‘‘I did not quite understand 
all that went before ; ‘twas too long: 
Task the favour of you to repeat it, 
sir.” 

Mr flylton deliberately repeated 
what he had said, adding, 

“But I never made the slightest 
mension of Lord Milverstoke, nor you, 
sir, nor of anyone about you; nor spuke 
of any officer being concerned ; nor of 
this place; nor of Milverstoke Castle.” 

‘Well, sir,” said the Captain, ap- 
parently relieved, yet evidently not 
perfectly satisficd, “I suppose that 
that would not give the Lord Chief 
Justice any inkling, eh? These great 
lawyers can find out so much more in 
everything than we can.— Eh? how is 
it, really, sir?” 

“You know, Captain Lutteridge, 
now, as much as I do; and Jet me 
add that, in my opinion, this did not 
form one of the grounds upon which 
the Lord Chief Justice proceeded in 
granting the respite; but he went 
principally on another very remark. 
able circumstance, freshly "— 

““Egad!so one of our men outside 
there told Lieutenant Wylsden, this 
morning, that something strange had 
turned up. What is it, if it please 
you, reverend sir? ” inquired the Cap- 
tain eagerly. 

“Forgive me, Captain Lutteridge ; 
but at present it would be premature,” 
replied Mr Hylton, guessing that Ho 
Mrs Hylton must have been talking 
alittle on the subject, since his de- 
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arture. “T have yet to ask, did 

ord Milverstoke distinctly refuse to 
allow you to tell me that which you 
went to ask his leave to do?” 

“Sir, I have given you an answer, 
and cannot go further. I am not at 
liberty to do what you ask, and will 
not.” 

“ Did his lordship know of the mat- 
ter, or did you first tell him ?” 

“Sir, I shall—that is, sir, I can say 
nothing more than that you get not 
one syllable on this matter from me: 
and — harke’e, sir,” he added very 
significantly, ‘“I wish you well out of 
asking my Lord Milverstoke your- 
self; but my men, reverend sir, are 
waiting, and I bid you good morning.” 

So ended this disheartening inter- 
view; Mr Hylton remounting his 
horse and quitting the barrack-yard 
much more depressed than he had 
entered it. He was about to turn 
back, to inquire of Captain Lutteridge 
whether he had told the Karl who had 
gone to London on the business ef the 
respite ; but hearing the Captain’s 
loud voice giving the word of com- 
mand, he abstained, and continued 
his cheerless exit. 

As he neared the village, he over- 
took an increasing number of persons, 
who appeared as if they had walked 
from some distance. The faces of 
many of them he knew: they saluted 
him as he quickly passed, with a dash 
of awe and expectation in their respect- 
ful obeisances. He quickened his pace 
to escape from the gaze of eager scru- 
tiny, and at length increased his speed; 
but that only added to the excitement 
of those who beheld and were overtaken 
by him; and by the time that he had 
reached his own gateway, he was al- 
most hemmed in by a little crowd, 
which in a quarter of an hour’s time 
had nearly donbled their numbers ; so 
that he was forced to quit the room 
again, leaving Mrs Hylton no little 
excited with what was going on; and 
approaching his gateway, he assured 
the crowd, who instantly uncovered 
and became silent, that Ayliffe had 
got a fortnight’s—and only a fort- 
night’s — respite, because of some 
little doubts about his guilt ; and then 
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Mr Hylton earnestly besought them 
to go away immediately and peace- 
ably; and was obeyed within as short 
a time as could have been reasonably 
expected. 

But what had been the first thing 
which occurred to him on entering the 
parsonage? A letter lay on the table, 
unopened, even by anxiously curious 
Mrs Hylton—it having arrived only 


‘some half an hour before her husband’s 


return—beuring a great black coron- 
eted seal, and being addressed to him 
in Lord Milverstoke’s handwriting, 
with that formidable name at full 
length, in the corner of the letter. 
Mr Hylton, with forced calmness, 
opened it, and read as follows :— 
‘‘CastTLeE, Monday, 8 o’clock, a.M. 

“ ‘The Earl of Milverstoke requests 
(the word originally written was vis- 
ibly ‘desires’) the attendance of Mr 
Hylton at the Castle, as soon after his 
arrrval from London as possible.” 


Mr and Mrs Hylton looked at one 
another in silence for a few moments, 
as soon as they had read this omin- 
ously laconic summons, the signifi- 
cance of which they had been hurried- 
ly discussing, at the moment of Mr 
Hylton’s quitting her, to dismiss the 
little crowd assembled before his door. 

‘‘T do not perfectly like the peremp- 
tory authoritative tone of this note,” 
said he to Mrs Hylton; ‘but let us 
not be quick at taking offence, when 


none may be intended. As one of his 


lordship’s occasional chaplains, he has 
a right to command my services; but 
if he consider that, being his chaplain, 
I have no right to endeavour to rescue 
one whom I believe an innocent man 
from an infamous death, I will, with 
God’s blessing, prove my right, and 
disprove that which he assumes.” 

“My dear Henry, you will have a 
terrible scene to encounter, I see too 
plainly,” said his wife, apprehen- 
sively. 

“ Painful, Mary—very, very painful 
it may be; but what is to terrify a 
man supported by a sense of duty, ex- 
ercising an unquestionable right, and 
that, too, in so sacred a cause? My 
parishioner, Ayliffe, shall not die 
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‘wrongfully, if I can lift up a finger to 
prevent it, did I live surrounded by 
forty Lords Milverstoke. If he be 
one of the great nobles of the earth, 
think, my Mary, of Him whose servant 
I am !—whose bidding I do—ay, and 
will do, though hell itself should rise 
against me! eAnd in my Master’s 
name, the Lorp of Lorns and Kine of 
Kines, will I encounter this proud 
Earl, and, it may be, humble him into, 
submission to the will of God, and 
make him yield to the dictates of our 
better nature!”” Mrs Hylton flung 
her arms round her husband with 
fond enthusiasm, and sobbed. 

“But, I must say, there are great 
allowances to be made for him,” said 
she presently. ‘What would be our 
feelings, dearest Henry, if this loved 
one of ours—our only one—were’’— 
She suddenly stopped. 

“* Sweet soul!” exclaimed her father, 
looking tenderly at the little girl, who 
was listening absorbedly to this col- 
loquy between her parents; ‘dear 
soul! I should wish to accompany 
thee to Heaven, however black and 
horrible might be thy path thither! 
And I would pray for grace to forgive 
thy murderers; and if I could not get 
that grace, then wouldst thou, beloved 
one! be an angel in Heaven, and J, 
thy aahappy father, be for ever ex- 
cluded. This my Master hath taught 
me—this He hath most expressly told 
me! Come hither, my little Mary, 
and let me feel thy arms about me, ¢ 
strengthening me in my religion; for 
of such as thou art, is the kingdom of 
Heaven!” 

The child sprang into his open arms 
and sobbed aloud ; he folded her fond] 
to his breast, in silence ; and Mrs Hyt. 
ton’s tears fell fast. She gazed at her 
husband with almost reverend love 
and admiration ; for, as he spoke, there 
beamed upon his harassed features an 
expression that was heavenly. For 
him she entertained no fears whatever; 
she knew his utter devotion to his call- 
ing; his lofty sense of the greatness of 
his office; his unwavering faith ; his 
indomitable courage. She knew well, 
also, his discretion ; his complete com- 
mand of temper; in short, the simpli- 
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city and elevation of his whole charac- 
ter. That minister of God was indeed 
a burning and a shining light, which, 
placed on an eminence, would have 
scattered far a blessed radiance ; but 
a Wispom unquestionable, and by him 
unquestioned, had placed him, not on 
the mountain, but im the valley ; had 
assigned him a remote and obscure 
station in the great vincyard. But 


| how noble the opportunity of doing 


good that seemed now afforded him! 
Already had he felt stirring within 
him energies, the existence of which 
he had not known, till they were thus 
unexpectedly called into action; and 
at the moment of his thus conversing 
with Mrs Hylton, he experienced but 
one scrious anxiety — lest the Earl, 
fatally for his own final peace and 
happiness, should be permitted to 
harden himself into hopeless inhuman. 
ity, and, in the inscrutable wisdom of 
the great Ordercr of all events, suc- 
cced in intercepting the flow of merey 
—nag, of susricE: and gloat over the 
sacrifice of one, as guilty, whose inno- 
cence he himself would, however un- 
consciously, have prevented from be- 
ing vindicated. Mr Hylton knew the 
substantial nobleness of the Earl’s 
character, with all the faults which 
cast baleful shadows around it; and 
those faults were exactly such as might 
now be expected in full operation and 
activity,—hideous serpents writhing 
around a black pillar of pride. Alas! 
blind and deadly animosity and _ re- 
venge would now disguise themselves 
as retribution and justice! How were 
they to be unmasked ? 

To Lord Milverstoke’s significant 
summons, Mr Hylton returned a cour- 
teous reply, which was carricd back 
by one of the Earl’s servants, who had 
been sent a second time to know 
whether Mr Hylton had returned from 
London. His note simply excused its 
writer till the evening, at a named 
hour, on the reasonable and true plea 
of extreme fatigue from having travel- 
Jed all night, and also having some 
matters of importance to transact 
during the day, in consequence of his 
sudden absence from home. Lord 
Milverstoke’s, however, was not the 
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only letter which had awaited the ar- 
rival of Mr Hylton. It seemed that, 
during the Saturday, Mr Merton, the 
husband of Mr Hylton’s correspondent, 
who, unknown to herself, had rendered 
him such service with the Lord Chief 
Justice, having returned home late on 
the Friday evening, and perceiving 
the possible importance of the com- 
munication mentioned in Mrs Merton’s 
note, resolved to set off with the letter 
itself, at an carly hour on the Satur- 
day morning, to the parsonage at Mil- 
verstoke. He had left the letter with 
Mrs Hylton, finding the errand on 
which Mr Hylton had gone to London, 
whom he heartily wished God-speed ; 
and, moreover, Felioved the good lady’s 
anxieties concerning her husband’s 
duty on the morrow, by pledging him- 
self cither personally to occupy the 
pulpit and reading-desk at Milverstoke 
church, or provide some one who 
would ; which done, he returned home; 
and it may be as well to say, that he 
proved able to perform his promige. A 
crowded and very attentive congrega- 
tion heard both the morning and after- 
noon service ; their prayers being de- 
sired “for one appointed to dic, and 
for others dangerously ill and greatl 
distressed in mind.” Most, if not all 
of those present, thought only of the 
condemned criminal, his sick wife, and 
troubled father ; but others bethought 
themselves also of the Lady Alkmond, 
lying dangerously ill, and piously in- 
cluded her in their prayers. 

Neither the Fart nor Lady Emily 
made their appearance at the church. 
There had been a kind of gloomy ex- 
citement throughout the village and 
neighbourhood during the Saturday 
and Sunday, rising high on its bein 
discovered that Mr Hylton had a 
denly gone up to London on behalf of 
Ayliffe—being supposed to have had 
very sufficient reasons for so doing. 
When, however, good Mrs Hylton, in 
the fulness of her feeling heart, let out 
to Mrs Wigley, the churchwarden’s 
wife (who told it to her husband, and 
he to the doctor and surveyor, and 
they to many others), the purport of 
the mysterious letter from Mrs Mer- 


ton, the public feeling quickly rose | 
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to a pitch of pa intensity, But 
when, above all, news came down from 
London on the Sunday night, by the 
coach which had passed through the 
county town, that a respite, or a re- 
prieve, had actually arrived, the feel- 
ings which it excited cannot be de- 
scribed. In spite of black appearances, 
Ayliffe’s high character had proved, 
for a long time, like a buckler against 
reproach and suspicion, till the trial ; 
when the reported stern concurrence 
of the Lord Chief Justice with the ver- 
dict of the jury, staggered the strong- 
est fricnd of the convicted. Now, how- 
ever, that a reprieve had arrived— 
which was believed to have emanated 
directly from his Majesty, as a personal 
act—the tide was entirely turned in 
Ayliffe’s favour, and good Mr Hylton 
given credit for a very potent influ- 
ence over the will and pleasure of his 
sovereign. Hence the excitement 
which had attended his return—an ex- 
citement which would have manifested 
itself in a less subdued manner, but 
for a consideration of the peculiar and 
painful position of the Earl of Milver- 
stoke. The following is an exact copy 
of the letter, the alleged existence of 
which had, almost alone, wrung the 
respite from the hesitating Chief Jus- 
tice of England :— 


‘* DUNKIRK, 15th March. 
“Reverend Mr Merton, 

“Being at this present here, 
sir, at which place a man of which I 
had been shipmate in another coaster, 
of which I am no longer on board, but 
in another vessel that I am mate of, 
and the reason of this trouble to you, 
sir (which have doubtless forgot Jack 
Jevons, whose mother you knew in 
Midgecombe), is my seeing the County 
Paper which he show’d me on Sunday 
last, where is described the horrid mur- 
der of Lord Alkmond by somebody 
caught, but, reverend sir, perhaps 
others had hands in it, as this may 
show and my log-book too which I 
writ it in at the time, that is that as 
our boat was rowing back from the 
shore to the ship, this last was about 
two miles off, in a line with Milver- 
stoke Castle (S8.S.E.) on the exact same 
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night of that murder, and the man (his 
name is Jno. Harrup) heard gun-fire 
in the wood once or twice near the 
Castle, and just then saw one or (may 
be) two men running like for life along 
the shore to the cast, thinking them 
running away only from sport, because 
catch'd in the woods, and poaching, 
Jno. Harrup was only 4 or 5 hundred 

ards from the shore, which I entered 
in my log all on that day and Harrup 
is still here, only we are going up 
further than this before we return, 
which will be very soon, and God send 
us good trading in these quarters, and 
best respects (and hope of forgiving 
this trouble) from Rev. Sir, yrs’ mo. 
dutifully; and to command; (the name 
of this vessel is the Mforning Star). 
J. Jevons. (Putting up in London at 
Wapping, at the Commodore Anson).” 


Addressed—“ The Rev. Mr Merton, 
Rector of the Parish, Midgecombe.” 


After perusing and re-perusing this 
quaint, but, in Mr Hylton’s estimation, 
all-important document, the suspicion 
hinted at by the Chief Justice, that it 
might be only some cunning device to 
mislead justice, flickered with cruel 
frequency around Mr Hylton’s mind. 
Yet there seemed an authentic air 
about the letter; and Mr Merton had 
assured Mrs Hylton, that he distinctly 
recollected a young man called Jack 
Jevons living at Midgecombe, about 


seven. or eight years before, but of 
whom he knew little except that he 


was the son of a worthy widow (a 
parishioner of Mr Merton’s), since 
dead, and had run off to sea, to her 
great displeasure ; but Mr Merton had 
never heard of anything to the disad- 
vantage of Jevons; and, since receiv- 
ing the letter, had, through inquiries 
made by one of his servants, heard 
that Jevons was really the mate of 
some coasting vessel. However this 
might be, Mr Hylton’s first business 
was to make an exact transcript of 
this letter; and then, in performance 
of his promise, he enclosed the original 
to the Lord Chief Justice, putting his 
packet with his own hand, and in the 
presence of a witness, into the post- 
office. He also sent by a special mes- 
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senger a note addressed to Mr Mel- 
combe, an able and experienced attor- 
ney, In a neighbouring town, request- 
ing his attendance at the parsonage, 
at an early hour in the ensuing morn- 
ing, on a matter of importance ; which 
consisted, in fact, of the energetic pro- 
secution of inquiries concerning the 
writer of the above letter, and whether 
or not he had returned to England, or 
if not, where the ship might now be, 
and whether, and how, it could be dis- 
covered. If Ayliffe’s earthly salvation 
depended on the issucof these inquiries, 
and within the time already hmited, 
how awfully precarious his fate ! 
Having had some trifling repose 
during the afternoon, and partaken of 
a spare dinner, Mr Hylton ordered his 
horse to the door; and having made 
another copy of the letter on which 
so much depended, he carefully placed 
it in his pocket-book, and set off, in 
a pious, firm, and solemn spirit, for 
Milverstoke Castle, which he reached 
about seven o'clock. As usual, when 
he fvent unattended, he turned off 
into a by-path which led, at a few 
hundred yards’ distance from the 
Castle, towards the stables; and there 
dismounting, gave his horse into the 
care of a groom, who, hastily trans- 
ferring his charge to another, ran off 
at top speed in an opposite direction, 
while Mr Hylton slowly made his 
way back into the main path which 
led to the front of the Castle. He 
walked thoughtfully along; and on 
reaching the door by which he usually 
entered, was spared the trouble of 
announcing his arrival, by a servant 
who was stationed there holding the 
door half open. He raised his finger 
towards his lips, and then said ina 
low tone, ‘The Lady Emily, sir, has 
given orders that when you arrived 
ou should be conducted into a cham- 
er, for a short time, near her lady- 
ship's apartments, where her lady- 
ship will speeaily come to you.” 
“Tell her ladyship,” said Mr Hyl- 
ton, with some surprise, “ that I will 
await her arrival in any room she 
aaa but that I earnestly request 
ner padeal to come quickly, for I 
u 


am here on business, doubtless of im- 
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portance, with his lordship, and by 
appointment.”” He had not sat down 
more than three or four minutes, and 
was looking at his watch with fast 
increasing anxiety, when the door 
was opened quickly but silently, and 
the slight, but tall and graceful, 
figure of Lady Emily entered, and 
advanced to him, extending both her 
hands, which were very cold as he 
clasped them, and her face was deadly 
ale. 

“ Dear Mr Hylton, I hear that my 
papa has sent for you. What is it 
about ?”’ she inquired with eager ap- 
prehension. 

“T really fnow not, though I have 
a suspicion, dearest Lady HMmily ; his 
lordship did not say, in his brief note, 
why he wished to see me. Pray, did 
he expect me sooner ?”’ 

She looked down for a moment, 
and after a hesitating pause, said, “T 
believe he did, and was dreadfully 
angry, I hear, at your not coming 
earlier.” 

“Have you scen his lordship to- 
day?” 

Only for a moment, carly in the 
morning, but he did not see me; 
and I never recollect him looking so 
much agitated. Do you know a Cap- 
tain Plumridge, or some such name, a 
dragoon officer at the barracks? Te 
came here on Friday night, very late, 
I am told. Dear Mr Hylton, what 
did he come about?” said Lady 
Emily anxiously. 

“T cannot say that I do not know ; 
but he came of his own free will to 
ask his lordship a question, and I cer- 
tainly was aware that he was com- 
ing.” 

a Was it ’’—~she trembled visibly— 
“was it to beg the life of—you know 
—Mr Hylton—whom I mean?” con- 
tinued the agitated girl. 

_ "No, it was- not, Lady Emily,” re- 
plied Mr Hylton. 

A sudden piercing glance of her 
fustrous eyes fell upon him, with 
an expression which he could not 
at the moment fully understand; 
and she sighed for some moments in 
silence. 

“Dear Mr Hylton, you know how 
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I love you, and would believe you 
against all the world,” said she, at 
length, seizing his hand with con- 
vulsive earnestness. ‘“ Do you think 
this man ought not to die? Do you 
think he is innocent?” 

“In the most solemn manner I 
assure you that, whether I be right or 
wrong, I feel as certain of his inno- 
cence as that the sun rose this morn- 
ing!” 

IJer bright eyes were fixed upon 
him with a mournful intensity as he 
spoke, and her bosom heaved fast. 

“Then,” she said, in a tremulous 
whisper, “you will NEVER get my 
papa to believe it! No, not if you 
were an angel out of heaven, coming 
down before his very eyes from the 
clouds to tell him so!” 

“Why, my dearest Lady Emily, 
why say you so?” inquired Mr Hyl- 
ton with great earnestness. 

“Oh, I know it!” she replied, shak- 
ing, her head ; “and I am very, very 
unhappy after what you have just 
said ; and so will somebody else be, 
when I tell her ”"— 

“Dear Lady Emily,” said Mr Hyl- 
ton, much moved, “I know whom 
you mean! And does she forgive’’—- 

‘Yes, she does! though she knows 
not whether he be guilty or not of 
this horrid crime. She has prayed tu 
God, so have I; and though he be 
guilty, we both forgive him, and do 
not wish him to die. And if he be 
innocent! Oh, Mr Hylton! Then to 
dic! And my papa to wish it!” 

The low thnilling voice in which 
she uttered these emphatic words pro- 
duced an indescribable effect on Mr 
Hylton. 

“You know what a dreadful day 
we must have looked forward to in 
this ” — she shuddered — “and when 
we heard last night that it was not to 
occur "'— 

“My dear Lady Emily,” whispered 
Mr Hylton, “I have no time to ex- 
plain details ; but I must tell you that, 
since the trial, a fact has come to light 
tending strongly to show some other 
hand engaged in this awful business 
than that of poor Ayliffe! The finger 
of Providence seems to have pointed 
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out some traces, which with His bless- 
ing may lead to”— ; 

“Who is that? who is that?” in- 

uired the terrified girl, hastily rising 
rom her chair, and opening the door. 

It was her maid, who hurriedly 
whispered that she had just heard 
that his lordship had ordered horses 
to be got readf to go instantly to the 
parsonage. 

“‘T must leave you; you must go to 
my papa directly!” said she, with a 
face full of alarm. 

‘© T will, dear Lady Emily "— 

‘* And oh, consider his feelings ! "— 
her eyes filled suddenly with tears. 

“JT do! I will! —my heart bleeds 
for him! J fear he will be exceeding- 
ly angry with me for what I have 

one.’ 

“T fear he will!” sighed Lady 
Emily ; “ but—think of ws when you 
are with him! and do not, for worlds 
—no, not for worlds—let him know 
that I have been with you!” ‘shen 
she hastily took from her bosom a 
small ince caged packet, and put it 
into Mr Hylton’s hands: “ You will 
know what to do with this,” said she 
earnestly : (it contained a £10 bank. 
note). Another moment and she was 
hastening along, followed by her maid, 
to Lady Alkmond’s chamber ; and Mr 
Hylton proceeded round to the front 
door, and ringing the bell, was quick- 
ly admitted, and walked with firm 
step and yet firmer heart, following 
one of the attendants who had usher- 
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the murdered!" said the Earl, with a 
vehemence of manner to which Mr 
Hylton had never seen, or even ima- 
gined, an approach. 

““T hope not, my Lord,” he com- 
menced gravely. 

‘‘T say you have, sir! The dead in 
their praves are crying out against 

ou! 

‘God forbid, my Lord! Nay, God 
forbid!” repeated Mr Hylton. 

* Blood crieth out from the ground! 
—And you have dared to interfere to 
defeat the vengeance of Heaven !— 
Presumptuous!” 

“You are labouring, my Lord, under 
great excitement; let me implore of 
you to endeavour to calm yourself, 
and I will respectfully and readily 
answer anything which your lordship 
may demand of me. Recollect, my 
Lord, that I have come willingly to 
attend your lordship ’— 

‘“What have you been doing, sir? 
You, having a sacred duty to me and 
my family, being at present one of my 
chaflains, sir, have bestirred yourself 
—have busied yourself—have gone 
about—to save the forfeited life of the 
guilty—of him who did his endeavours 
to blast me and my house—him whose 
accursed body was forbidden to pollute 
the grave! Yes, sir, such was the 
voice of the laws of your country ! 
such the voice of justice! and you— 
you forsooth !—have dared to step for- 
ward and disobey and defeat that law, 
and pervert that justice! What sir!” 


ed Captain Luttcridge into the Earl’s*| the Earl started forward a step or two 


presence, and who, now opening the 
ibrary door,.announced Mr Hylton, 
and, on his entry, instantly withdrew. 

‘€So, sir,” said Lord Milverstoke in 
a low hoarse voice, rising from his 
chair, his eyes flashing the moment 
that he saw Mr Hylton, “ you have 
robbed the gibbet of its due, to-day !”’ 
Mr Hylton slowly approached, with a 
respectful inclination, towards a chair 
which seemed to have been placed for 
him, but remained standing beside it, 
and spoke not, observing the fearful 
excitement under which the Earl was 
labouring: “I say, sir, you have 
robbed the gallows this day! you have 
made groans rise from the grave of 


nearer to Mr Hylton, who moved not, 
“would you, then, have that blood- 
stained monster let loose upon me ?— 
Am I—are I and mine—henceforth to 
skulk in terror from the light of 
day, for fear of the assassin? Oh! 
hideous !—You ingrate! you meddling 
priest !—There stand you, calm be- 
fore my madness! madness which you 
are bringing upon me !—which I feel 
coming upon me—and all at the bid- 
ding of one who was bound religiously 
to me and mine!" The Earl stepped 
back and threw himself down on the 
couch; the veins of his forehead were 
swollen; he shook perceptibly, and 
uttered a groan that seemed rending 
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open his breast, while his eyes were 

xed upon those of Mr Hylton, who 
stood in an attitude of respectful firm- 
ness. ‘ Why speak you not, sir? 
Have you then no defence ?—no ex- 
cuse? Do you really stand there, sir, 
and defy me?” 

“Ohno, my Lord! no! TI take God 
to witness how my soul is torn at 
beholding you; fearful as is your lan- 
guage to be heard by a Christian, and 
a Christian minister "— 

“ Bah ! talk uot, sir, to me of your 
Christian character!” thundered the 
Earl. ‘ Where was ”— 

“Your lordship means not to insult 
me, or outrage my sacred office,” said 
Mr Hylton, with solemn composure ; 
‘too well I know your Jordship’s 
lofty character. When you are calmer, 
you possess a soul loving justice; to 
that soul 1 appeal—for that calmness 
I wait ; I will then render full account 
of everything, even the smallest mat. 
ter that I have done ”"— 

“Now, sir! now! the present mo- 
ment! You shall have no pretence, 
sir, for contriving evasive answers, or 
cunning subterfuges! Sir, there is a 


seat beside you! Mr Hylton—I re- 
quest you—I beg—I desire—you to 
be seated. Begin! begin, sir!—I am 


calmer—I am calmer than I was— 
calm I never shall be again—my soul 
igs shaken by your misconduct—your 
cruelty—your perfidy !” 

“Tf, my Lord, you desire me, as 
distinctly as I may, to give an ac- 
count of my doings, in this unhappy 
business, I will at once "— 

“Well, sir !—at last, then !—but re- 
member, sir, two things I demand !— 
explain the past! forbear for the fu- 
ture /—to those two, sir, address your 
words !”” 

“Have I, then, my Lord, really free 
speech? Hear me first, my Twat and 
afterwards, if you choose, dismiss me 
hence as you will, with whatever in- 
dignity, with whatever reproach !” 

“Oh! I am all ear, sir! all atten- 
tion !"’ exclaimed Lord Milverstoke, 
with an exhausted look, his eyes fixed 
heavily on those of Mr Hylton, who, 
with a dignified bearing and a pre-| 
sence of mind which had never for a. 
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moment deserted him, inclined towards 
Lord Milverstoke with a countenance 
full of respect and sympathy, believ- 
ing now that the fearful storm had 
spent its chief violence. 

“ Having leave, my Lord,” he be- 
gan with quiet deliberation, “ from 
one who never once broke his word, 
that I know of, and who, I verily be- 
lieve, from his high nature, cannot, I 
will speak as becomes one man to 
another, in the presence of Him who 
made us both, and orders every event 
that ever happened or can happen, 
however mysterious and awful, His 
nature being such. I will speak as 
though I might never again speak 
here, nor enter this Castle. I acknow- 
ledge the duty I owe your Jordship, 
one that, humble and imperfect as 
may be my mode of doing it, I would 
earnestly desire to do, to the end of 
my days,—or to the end of your lord- 
ship’s will and pleasure. It was I 
thet buried your dead out of your 
sight, my Lord, and in that awful 
moment was so moved by your ma- 
jestic sorrow, that I scarce could per- 
form my sacred functions.” Lord Mil- 
verstoke’s eyes fell to the ground for 
a moment, and his lips quivered, but 
manifestly with no intention to speak, 
and Mr Hylton’s voice slightly trem- 
bled: “ When you quitted that burial- 
place, these eyes followed you, and 
I breathed a humble prayer to Al- 
mighty God, that He ec had broken, 
would heal your heart—a prayer that 
has seldom since been absent from 
me, or forgotten when I offered up 
my own supplications. My Lord, this 
most cruel, this barbarous and most 
bloody murder, is hideous at this 
moment in my eyes, as in your lord- 
ship’s: the vengeance of Heaven, of 
Him to whom vengeance belongs, 
will assuredly light upon the head of 
him who did this deed, be it sooner, 
be it later, than man may look for, 
and I pray God that such vengeance, 
if it be His will, may be swift. Now 
crave I your lordship’s most absolute 
word and promise to be performed, 
while [ say but little more. I know 
not that I ever knowingly broke 
my own word, or spoke that which I 
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knew to be false; and so I now tell 
your lordship firmly, even though a 
thousand torturing racks were stretch- 
ed in readiness before me, I believe 
in my soul, in my soul of souls, that 
this wretched man, Adam Ayliffe, is 
innocent of this deed, for which he is 
nevertheless deomed to die!” Lord 
Milverstoke started from his chair, 
his breast heaving suddenly and vio- 
lently, and he walked to and fro for 
a few moments in silence, while Mr 
Hylton proceeded :—‘ I believe that 
had he been able, and had had the 
opportunity, his giant strength would 
have slain a thousand who had raised 
a hand against the precious life of 
your son; ay, or of any one else.” 

“Oh ! insupportable!—intolerable!” 
vehemently muttered the Karl through 
his closed teeth, as he paced to and 
fro before Mr Hylton—looking, how- 
ever, away from him, as if resolved 
not to interrupt him. 

“T deliberately acknowledge that, 
as the case was proved at the trial on 
Friday last, no other verdict than 
Guilty would have been just ’— 

“Qh! what candour!” muttered 
the Earl to himself, with a kind of 
bitter fury. 

“So said, as doubtless your lord- 
ship has heard, the Chief Justice of 
Kugland ; so said the jury; so said all 
who heard: there, had it stood, I would, 
had I been so required, have done 
mine office towards the dying guilty, 





nor dared to meddle with his righteouss| 


doom. My Lord, these eyes saw, 
these ears heard, that wretched con- 
vict, when first he was thrust man- 
acled and fettered, and blighted by the 
curse of his sentence, into the cell 
where he awaited, and, J fear, still 
awaits, an ignominious and unrighte- 
ous death. In that terrible hour, be- 
lieving himself thenceforth beyond 
the help of man, did he solemnly avow 
himself innocent. I believed him 
then, and have ever since; and I be- 
lieve him now.”’ 

“ How long—how much longer all 
this drivel?" quoth the Earl to him- 
self, as if nearly bursting through all 
self-control. 

“But not on my mere belief, nor 
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any man’s mere belief, could the ver- 
dict which has been given be shaken. 
Yet have I gained, with efforts which 
nothing could have induced me to 
make, but a conviction that I obeyed 
the will of God, a brief and precious 
respite for this wretch. I have striven 
—I have been in long and mortal 
struggle with the excellent and just 
Chief Justice, and laid such cause be- 
fore him as forced his righteous mind 
to delay this death. And for the 
grounds—the reasons—these am [| 
ready to lay before your lordship, if so 
your lordship pleases.” Mr Hylton 
paused, and bowed. 

“ Ho, then at length my lips are 
loosed !—is it—even—so?” said the 
Earl. “And I may speak? and am 
able to speak, not being choked with 
all the nonsense that I have been hear- 
ing, and I hope, for your sake, sir, 
that even you yourself have forgotten ! 
So, the idiot chatter of the convict- 
cell—but”—the Earl with a great 
effowt restrained himself—‘“ but state, 
sir, such reasons, such grounds, as 
you have urged—state, I say, your 
pretences-—false I] know them !—sir, 
sir, I ask your forgiveness! Jan. 
guage unjustifiable and unbecoming 
has passed from these lips—I crave 
forgiveness, sir! Scarce know I some- 
times what I say or think. But, sir, 
in mercy to me, tell me briefly why— 
why the law falters about this death, 
and so stultifies its most solemn do- 
ings in so few days, before all man- 
kind ?” 

‘‘ My Lord, such reasons as J alleged 
satisfied a reluctant Judge ; but only 
so far as to grant delay. No glimpse 
of mercy—of pardon—was there in 
his gloomy face; but this brief delay 
he granted for inquiry.” 

Here Mr Hylton produced the copy 
he had made of the letter which ie 
had forwarded that day to London, 
aud explained briefly how and when 
he himself had received it. Then he 
read it to the Ear] with deliberate em- 
phasis, observing his lordship give a 
slight start when the running of the 
two men along the shore was mer- 
tioned; but he seemed instantly to 
recover himself, and heard Mr Hylton 
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read, without interrupting him, to the 
end. Then Mr Hylton observed, on 
quickly glancing at the Earl, an ex- 
pression of withering scorn flit in- 
stantaneously over his agitated fea- 
tures. 

“ And that wretched scrawl has de- 
layed this day’s justice, and satisfied 
the powerful mind of the Chief Jus- 
tice. Sir, I tell you he must be a 
dotard! He should be removed! He 
deserves impeachment! I willin my 
place in Parliament impeach him !”’ 

“Sees then, really, your lordship 
nothing in all this ?—no reason even 
for pausing—for considering whether 
it may not be possible to trace out the 

uilty and save the innocent ? Oh, my 
ord, not one single fortnight, before 
the tree be felled, which, once felled, 
must lie for ever as it falls!” 

‘‘ Who sees not, sir, that this your 
letter is a transparent device—a for- 
gery—an imposture—a practice upon 
your credulity ? And are keys such as 
these henceforth to open our prison- 
doors ? Qh, horrible, horrible mock- 
ery!” 

“The writer, my Lord, is known— 
known to one whom your lordship 
knows—the Rector of Midgecombe—a 
gentleman, surely, and of honour and 
veracity.” 

‘Oh, how can I patiently hear you, 
Mr Hylton,” said the Earl reproach- 
fully, and with infinitely greater calm- 
ness than he had till then manifested, 
“ seriously urging on me such despi- 
cable drivelling —- for zs it not such? 
Will that paper of yours bear an in- 
stant’s scrutiny ? And is it to be the 
potent instrument of letting loose again 
on society — oh, I shudder! J sicken! 
Why, sir, how long is justice to be thus 
befooled ? How long must we wait till 
these persons—sir, the mere stating of 
it shows the monstrous absurdity of 
your proceedings. Your feelings per- 
vert your judgment and disturb your 
understanding, sir. A false pity makes 
you credulous and cruel : credulous 
are you to the guilty: cruel are you 
to the innocent: cruel to the living: 
cruel to the memory of the dead!” 

‘No, my Lord! The dead may be 
in spirit present with us at this mo- 
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Hace prigrian and seeing, or knowing 
how the truth is—oh, my Lord, my 
Lord !”—Mr Hylton said all this very 
solemnly, and saw that the Earl was 
for a moment startled by the thought 
which had been suggested to him. 
“ And beware, my Lord, lest you your- 
self be credulous of guilt where guilt 
is not. Is it not worse than being cre- 
dulous of innocence where innocence is 
not, but guilt? This last is an error 
reparable ; the other irreparable ; and 
au account thereof must be given here- 
after. I speak with the liberty and 
authority of my office. I come not 
unbidden before you; I intrude not on 
the retirement of grief. But you call 
me hither; and, as a messenger from 
my Heavenly Master, I stand before 
you, and plead against this your pre- 
cipitate judgment of your fellow man. 
‘If thou, Lord, shouldst mark iniquity, 
O Lord, who should stand ?’ To Him 
all things are known, even our most 
secret sins; quite forgotten, it may 
be, by ourselves; unknown to any liv- 
ing; but marked and remembered by 
Him! all seen by the unsleeping Eye!” 

The Earl remained silent; his face 
suddenly went of a ghastly whiteness. 

Mr Hylton proceeded :—‘ Awful is 
this visitation of his Providence—like 
a thunderbolt hath it fallen upon you. 
Humble yourself under the mighty 
hand of God! Think not of vengeance, 
which is His, and He will repay it! 
How know you His object in all this ? 
‘or the cause of it ? That there is some 
deep mystery hanging over this fear- 
ful occurrence, I in my conscience do 
believe. It may be one never to be 
solved on this side of the grave,” pro- 
ceeded Mr Hylton, who felt that his 
words were sinking into the heart of 
the agitated listener. ‘‘ I have myself 
reason to suspect—perhaps to fear— 
that something strange and solemn 
may yet come forth from all this; yet 
to me all is now darkness. My Lord, 
ask your pardon; I did not hear what 
your lordship said,” continued Mr Hyl- 
ton, observing that the Earl asked him 
some question. | 

‘“ T know not, sir,” said he, in a low, 
subdued tone of voice, and with a 
strange apprehensive expression of 
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countenance, ‘ what you wish to con- 
vey to me. What do you mean, sir? 
What are you alluding to?” 

He paused, and Mr Hylton remained 
silent, from several considerations. 

“ Did you, sir,” said, presently, the 
Earl, ‘‘ send Captain Lutteridge to me 
as an emissary.to torment me, and’'— 
he stopped, evidently suffering under 
strong emotion. 

“ My Lord, I did not send Captain 
Lutteridge hither ; he proposed it him- 
self; he refused, from a scruple of 
honour, to disclose some matter which 
yet he said had happened, or, if I un- 
derstood aright, something that had 
been said at your lordship’s banquet- 
ing-table before ’— 

“ Have you scen him, sir, since your 
return ?”’ said the Ear! faintly. 

“TY have, my Lord.” 

“ And what said he?” 

“That he had seen your lordship; 
and he simply refused to give me any 
information whatever, or to givé me 
any cause for his withholding it.” 

The Earl sighed heavily. ‘t And 
tell me, sir, did you found on anything 
that had fallen from him, any plea 
urged before the Chief Justice ?” 

“My Lord, I was forced to quit 
Milverstoke "— 

““T know, I know that, sir. But 
give me an answer! Give me, sir, an 
answer to my question !—-candid and 
truc, I know, from your character, 
that such answer will be.” 

‘‘ T repeat, my Lord, that time pressc@ 
upon me, I may say, mortally. I saw 
the Captain but for a short time; he 
refused to tell me aught that had passed 
at your lordship’s table, without your 
lordship’s express permission, which 
he said he would get refused, or grant- 
ed, before I quitted for Loudon; but, 
to my infinite concern, the coach came 
before he did, and I quitted by it, or 
my mission had been useless. Under 
these difficulties, my Lord "—the Earl 
listened with agonising earnestness— 
“TI did most undoubtedly say to my 
Lord Chief Justice solely this, that I 
might possibly be able, hereafter, to 
show him some reasons for the Lord 
Alkmond’s having quitted the banquet- 
ang-table, to go into the wood as he 
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did; but I mentioned not names nor 
places, least of all those of your lord- 
ship; neither did I in any way suggest 
or insinuate them.” 

The Ear] eyed him all the while that 
he was saying this gloomily. ‘“ Do 
you, Mr Hylton,” said he, ‘ believe 
Lord Milverstoke, when he asserts or 
denies anything ?”’ 

“Most absolutely, as I would that 
your lordship would so believe me.” 

‘Then, sir, I tell you that 1 verily 
believe it to be beyond all question, 
that the brief conversation which Cap- 
tain Lutteridge represents as having 
taken place at my table, had no con- 
nection whatsoever with the frightful 
occurrence which has reduced me to— 
that which you see before you. Yet, 
sir, would I not have such matters 
talked of, giving occasion, as possibly 
they might, to vulgar scandal and gos- 
sip, and offensive and hurtful specula- 
tion and wondering. But, sir, is it 
possible that the Chief Justice laid 
stress on such matter; and founded 
upon it, in any degree, his respite?” 

“ T know not, my Lord, for he said 
not; he told me with a face which, 
ever since, I have secn frowning be- 
fore me, that he was all against me! 
and that, in a manncr, I took the prof- 
fered respite at my pcril—on peril, 
that is, of making the prisoner twice 
dic.” 

“Think not, sir, from what I have 
said in this matter,” said the Karl, 
with an exhausted air, “that I con- 
sent to this foolish respite; I think 
it a foul perversion of justice, and of 
most horrid example ! ” 

‘“‘T was hoping, my Lord, that milder 
and better thoughts were rising up in 
your mind!’ 

“ Draw not false consequences, sir, 
from appearances. Methinks I seem 
calmer than when we met; but, be- 
lieve me, sir, my heart scems dead 
within me, and my mind may perish 
at any instant. I feel my soul failing 
me. Things that you know not, re- 
vived by what you have been saying, 
are well-nigh maddening me: I can 
now no longer think or talk. Leave 
me, Mr Hylton; but be assured, my 
will is inflexible, my judgment uncon- 
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vinced — utterly untouched by any- 
thing that you have urged.” 

‘ Still would I ask your lordship to 
listen to the other ground on which J] 

ressed my precarious suit with the 

hief Justice. Mr Lord, I have rea- 
son to believe that—without desiring 
to impute anything of wilful miscon- 
duct to one of the principal witnesses, 
he was seriously mistaken, at least, in 
attributing to the prisoner that which 
he has ever strenuously disclaimed— 
ill blood to your lordship, or any mem- 
ber of your family. That witness 
stated that this unhappy man, and 
even his father, had long entertained 
i Haase feelings towards your lord- 
ship.” 

So they have, sir! I know it!” 
interrupted the Karl, fiercely: ‘ but 
why am I to be dragged into these 
matters? Am I to sit in judgment on 
every paltry perversion of proved 
facts, subsequently thought of by the 
condemned and his friends ? No more 
of it, sir! No more of it, sir! I will 
hear nothing: blood glares before my 
eyes! the cry of it is in my ears! 
Leave me! leave me, sir! and pursue, 
if you will, your insane efforts to cheat 
the gallows finally of its prey !—to 
bring again to Milverstoke your injur- 
ed, your pious parishioner! Oh! it is 
maddening! Sir, I would be alone!” 

“T take my leave, then, my Lord, 
thus laden with your bitter, but I feel 
unjust, reproaches ; my conscience 
being clear and void of offence to God 
and man, and dictating my duty. That 
duty I must and will do, my Lord, 
caring for consequences nothing what- 
ever.” 

“Good even, sir, good even!” in- 
terrupted the Earl, impetuously, and 
with a miserable countenance; and 
bowing in silence, Mr Hylton with- 
drew, greatly oppressed ; inwardly be- 
wailing the Earl's sufferings, but more 
his unchristian temper; desponding 
for the issue of his own enterprise of 
mercy and justice, but with no trace 
of exasperation or irritation for the 
many harsh expressions and imputa- 
tions which had been levelled at him 
by the proud, infuriate peer. 

That night slept good Mr Hylton 
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in deep, sweet sleep, forgetful of all 
things—alike of bodily fatigue, of men- 
tal anxiety, and the bitter, impassion- 
ed reproaches to which he had listened, 
with manly and Christian forbearance, 
just before retiring to rest. Him they 
disturbed not sleeping, whom, when 
awake, they had not provoked to for- 
getfulness of whose minister and ser- 
vant he was; whose work he had to 
do; whom he had hereafter to appear 
before, and show how that work had 
been done! 

It cannot be exactly told how it 
came to pass, but there seemed a sort 
of tacit understanding, that evening, 
among the leading inhabitants of Mil- 
verstoke, that they should confer to- 
gether on the matter, of the respite; 
and one by one they dropped into the 
parlour (a large, yet snug and simple- 
fashioned one it was) of the Blind 
Hound—for so had the inn at Milver- 
stoke been iminemorially called, owing 
to ah ancient tradition in the Milver- 
stoke family. While Mr Hylton was 
engaged in his exciting interview with 
the gloomy lord of the Castle, the par- 
lour of the Blind Hound was well-nigh 
filled. ‘The doctor had felt it his duty 
to call upon the churchwarden, Mr 
Wigley, a man whom he had most 
thoroughly cured at least a fortnight 
before, and who being somewhat, it 
might possibly be, imprudently, at the 
Blind Hound, thither vigilantly fol- 
lowed him the doctor; and they two 
were incontinently joined by at least 
81x or eight others. 

“ There's no getting over the blood 
on coat and stick—there oughtn’t to 
be, and therefore there can’t, and so 
there’s the end of all that, Mr Wigley,” 
said, in a eh dah and authorita- 
tive tone, Mr Glynders, the farrier, 
whose professional services were often 
required at the Castle. 

“ Well, nay now, say I; nay, savin 
your better knowledge, Mr Glynders,” 
quoth Mr Wigley —a most devoted 
admirer of the parson’s—“ why may it 
not be true, as the poor man said at 
the trial, that he did stumble in fright 
over a body that had been murdered 
by another ?” | | 

‘Pho! so would get off every mur- 
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derer,” replied Mr Glynders haughtily. 
“T stand with my Lord Chief Justice, 
and he said ‘twas all gammon, and 
quite impossible to be true ; and he 
was right!” 

“Why,” said Mr Muddle, a small 
farmer, very modestly, ‘saving your 
presence, Mr Glynders, I do remember 
something that, if you please, I will 
mention. Do you, gentlemen, any of 
vou recollect Nick Gould having me 
up at Sessions, two years ago, for an 
assault ? He showed the Justices a 
shirt of his, with blood on the neck 
and wrist, and swore I did it with my 
fist, when nobody else was by: he was 
believed, and I fined. I, knowing all 
the while it was a cruel and false lie, 
and perjury—for I fetched no blood, 
striking him only on the shoulder, and 
kicking him elsewhere (as I would 
again, were he to do again what he 
then did), — hows’ever, ]_ paid the 
money, and be hanged to him; and, 
three months afterwards, over 4his 
cups one night, he owned the blood 
was that of a pig hed killed just be- 
fore!” 

‘Now, why can’t it be so here, Mr 
Glynders?” said Mr Wigley, replen- 
ishing his pipe; ‘“ answer that.” 

“ Because it cant--that’s flat,” re- 
plied Glynders dogmatically. 

‘ Alas! Mr Wigley,” said the doc- 
tor, “though I’m a bit shaken about 
this case, ] don’t see how that matter 
of Mr Muddle squares with this, secing 


that there it was merely pig's blood, 


and none of man at all; whereas here, 
‘tis owned by Ayliffe to be the blood 
of poor Lord Alkmond past all dispute ; 
so there’s no likeness between the two 
cases.” 

“Yes, to be sure, that is so; and 
what I was going to say, doctor,” said 
Mr Glynders. “So now you’ve had 
pour ey) Muddle; and a pretty one 

is | 
_ Mr Muddle modestly went on smok- 
ing in silence, inwardly owning that 
he was quite vanquished, but not dis- 
tinctly seeing how that had been 
effected by Mr Glynders. Here there 
was a pause. 

“T wonder,” said the doctor, “ what 
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any one of us would have done had he 
been in Ayliffe’s place—gone to do as 
he said he did—and, stick in hand, lit 
on the bloody body ?” 

“‘T should have tried to revive him, 
or see if he were really dead,” said one. 

“YT should have hollo’d out, Mur- 
der !” quoth another. 

“ So should J,” said a third. 

“T should have shouted, and run 
for help "— 

“T should have listened for steps,” 
said several in a breath. 

“And suppose,” said Mr Wigley, 
“you'd heard some one coming after 
you while you were ruining, and had 

uddenly dhoaght how ugly and black 
it might seem aout you-~adad, if 
I'd thought of all that, ’'m thinking 
T should have done as Ayliffe did, and 
been glad enough to get clean outon’t.” 

“ And a stick, with blood on it, in 
your hand, too, would be a nice com- 
panion to get home and be caught 
with,” quoth Glynders. 

‘Nay, nay; you're too hard on poor 
Ayliffe,” said one. 

‘Suppose he’d thrown the stick 
away, and it had been found bloody, 
wouldn't that have been worse ?” 

No one answered this, for it seemed 
so convincing ; till Mr Mnddle some- 
what timidly said, “No; why, it might 
be said some one else had done it with 
Ayliffe’s stick !” 

Here was another pause; whcre- 
upon, “ You see, gentlemen,” said Mr 
Glynders, dignifiedly, “How wron 
you all get, when once you go hevond 
my Lord Chief Justice and the jury. 
Depend on’t they’re always right, or 
it’s no use having judge aad jury.” 

“That which troubles me most in 
the business,” said the doctor, ‘is 
what al] this has brought on poor old 
Ayliffe and young Mrs Ayliffe. Better 
people never lived in this country, that 
ever I heard of; and as for the old 
man, he’s brought up his family better 
than most of us.” 

“Well, no one says he's done any- 
thing wrong, and much is he to be 
pitied,” said Mr Glynders; “yet ‘tis 
proved he had a terrible grudge against 
my Lord and his.” 
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“What!” said Mr Wigley, “old 
Adam Ayliffe!—iny life on’t, ’tisfalse!”’ 
And all present, but Glynders, eagerly 
echoed his words. “ Neverdid Ayliffe 
do hurt to any man, woman, child, 
beast, bird, or any living thing.” 

“ By the way, sir,’ interposed Mr 
Wigley, addressing the doctor, ‘how 
comes on poor Mrs Ayliffe —is she 
likely to get over it?” 

“No, I fear not; the illness that she 
was in, from the sudden fright, brought 
her dircct to the grave’s edge, and there 
she has been ever since. <A single 
puff may blow her in, as it were!” 

“So is it with the Lady Alkmond 
at the Castle, as I] surely hear,” said 
Mr Glynders, somewhat sternly ; ‘‘and 
what can signify Adain Ayliffe’s wife 
to that poor lady ?” 

“Make not comparisons, Mr Glyn- 
ders, I beseech you,” said the doctor, 
who had been himself occasionally in 
attendance on Lady Alkmond, in ad- 
dition to two physicians oe of them 
of great eminence from London, and 
another from the neighbouring town), 
and the resident family physician. 
“Surely God hath afflicted both, and 
the one is as innocent, and as much to 
be pitied, as the other.” 

“What ! where the one’s husband— 
bless the poor lady—died unjustly, and 
the other's will die justly ?” 

Here was a pause. 

“T wonder what my Lord Milver- 
stoke says to all this,” exclaimed one ; 
and added, addressing Mr Glynders, 
“What say you, Mr Glynders? We 
should like to hear.” 

‘‘T never mention what happens at 
the Castle,” he replied impressively. 
“ But thus much I may say—his lord- 
ship desires only the thing that is 
right to be done; which is, that this 
man Ayliffe should suffer.” 

"Tis a dreadful thing to hear one’s- 
self told, with one’s own ears, that 
one’s body’s to be dissected and anato- 
mised! ’’ said one, and there was a per- 
ceptible shudder throughout the room. 

‘“‘T hope it won't come to that,” said 
the doctor mildly ; “ but if the thing is 
to be, why, I must say "—he paused 
suddenly, and added, in a different 
voice—"“ it surely does not signify 
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much—does it ?—what is to become of 
the shell, if the kernel’s safe; and I 
think I know,” he continued, dropping 
his voice to a lower tone, ‘ those who 
will have the anatomising of poor Ay- 
liffe; for what must be must be, and 
there’s no use mincing things—is 
there?” he asked, looking round with 
a melancholy shake of the head. But 
every face looked blank—no one an- 
swered; for before the disturbed mind’s 
eye of each arose the dismal object of 
a skeleton—the skeleton of one whom 
all of them had familiarly known for 
vears as a man frank, good-natured, 
high-spirited, ready to oblige every- 
body, of spotless character till this 
questionable charge, and who, while 
they were talking, lay, as it were, alive 
in death—his manly Hmbs_ heavily 
ironed, his heart broken. 

“ There’s a deal of work to be done 
this next few days by those who have 
got this respite — isn’t there?” said 
ond. 

“It will all come to nothing, youll © 
find, this that was heard of, about a 
man scen running away,” said an- 
other. ‘I suppose it’s that which 
gained the respite, but those must be 
sharp who have the catching of that 
same man during the fortnight. I 
should like to know what said the 
King on the subject, when Mr Hylton 
saw his Majesty ?” 

“ He never saw the King—not he,” 
said Mr Glynders, somewhat sneer- 


ingly. 


“Didv't het” echoed Mr Wigley 
confidently, and somewhat peremp- 
torily—for he being churchwarden, 
and in frequent communication with 
Mr Hylton on parish business, and in- 
deed on many other matters, felt that 
he had a right to appear better in- 
formed than others of his movements ; 
and the grander they appeared, the 
more elevating, of course, to Mr Wig. 
lev. His significant ‘“ Didn’t he!” 
seemed conclusive; and after some 
other conversation of a general nature, 
the party was about to break up, when 
the ieadiord announced that Mr Hyl. 
ton had just called, on horseback, as 
he passed, to inquire whether Mr 
Wigley were there; and on learning 
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that he was, had ridden on, leaving 
word for him to come at once to the 
parsonage, as Mr Hylton had some- 
thing to say to him. Mr Wigley, on 
hearing this, looked important, yet 
changed colour a little; and all present 
silently gave him credit for being as 
high in the cougsels of the Vicar as he 
had been intimating. And to be sure, 
shortly afterwards, Mr Hylton, all 
fatigued aud depressed in body and 
mind as he was, gave Mr Wigley half 
an hour’s audience ; and then put him 
upon making many inquiries, carly in 
the ensuing day, couccrning a point 
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connected with the great :aurder case, 
which Mr Wigley inwardly wondered 
had never before happened to occur to 
any of the very astute party at the 
Blind Hound. His ears also tingled a 
little at a chance-word falling from 
Mr Hylton, which dissipated into thin 
air the notion of his having seen the 
King on the matter; but that good Mr 
Wigley perhaps justly deemed unne- 
cessary to be again alluded to else- 
where, and besides, seeing the King’s 
minister personally was, after all, ina 
general way, exceedingly like seciug 
the King himself. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tue first thing that Mr Hylton did, in 
the morning, was to attempt to follow 
up the inquiries suggested by the mys- 
terious letter from the mate of the 
Morning Star: taking such means as 
occurred to him, to ascertain whether 
any one living near the sea-shore had 
noticed anything unusual on the 
eventful night in question; or any- 
thing which, when originally observed, 
might have appeared unimportant, yet, 
on being now minutely inquired into, 
might become of pregnant significance. 
Then his thoughts directed themselves, 
in his dire dilemma and perplexity, to- 
wardsa question which he dared hardly 
even propose to himself :—Could any 
one have had any imaginable motive 
for killing Lord Alkmond? Scarcely 
venturing to follow up the shadowy 
possibility, yet led on irresistibly by 
the vague and mysterious character of 
what might have taken place at, or 
immediately after, the banquet on that 
fatal evening—he thought within him- 
self, as he stood in his little brary, 
“Had the unfortunate young noble- 
man, in an unguarded and guilty hour, 
yielded to headlong passions, and lit 
up in the hearts of others the fires of 


intense and unappeasable malignity 
and revenge? But, indeed, how could 
that degrading suspicion be entertained 
in the case of a young nobleman, situ- 
ated as he was—more especially at 
that particular period—coming down 
at a season of exulting family festivity, 
accompanied by his beautiful Viscoun- 
tess, and his cherished little son and 
heir? Had, nevertheless,” — for Mr 
Hylton felt such an awful sense of re- 
sponsibility upon him as compelled hin: 
to do with his might what his hand 
had undertaken to do—and to let no 
false delicacy, no improbability even, 
however glaring at first sight—pre- 
vent him from exhausting every pos- 
sible supposition—“ had Lord Alk- 
mond so far forgotten himself, in a mo- 
ment of licentiousness, in a temporary 
God-forgetting recklessness, as to in- 
cur the blasting guilt of ruining female 
virtue, and turning into fiends those 
interestcd in protecting or avenging 
it? If not at, or near, Milverstoke, 
had such miserable occurrence hap- 
pened elsewhere ; and had the blood- 
thirsty avenger tracked his unsuspect- 
ing steps, aud lain in wait for him. 


Why was Lord Alkmond at all in the 
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woods at such an hour on such an oc- 
casion?” Mr Hylton almost started 
in trepidation at the possibilities which 
he was conjuring up around him—the 
fearful figures with which he was 
peopling his disturbed and morbidly 
active fancy. For that something had 
occurred, and of a very peculiar nature, 
was evident from what little had 
dropped from Captain Lutteridge and 
the Karl himself; the latter being— 
and, indecd having owned himself— 
greatly distressed and agitated about 
the matter, and having peremptorily 
forbidden both Captain Lutteridge and 
Mr Hylton to utter a syllable about it 
to any one. 

“ But let me not,” said Mr Iylton, 
almost aloud, ‘“‘let me not wrong the 
noble and innocent dead, in mine to 
protect even the wronged, and inno- 
cent, and mortally-eudangered living! 
'’o the winds with such injurious and 
cruel suspicions!” Yet, struggle as 
he might, he could not quit the dismal 
train of thought into which he had 
seemed forced; and his speculations 
received a fresh impetus, on its sud- 
denly occurring to him, that he had 
heard of the young Lord’s having been, 
for some time shortly previous to the 
fatal occurrence, in low and troubled 
spirits; and Captain Lutteridge had 
distinctly told him that, whatever was 
the subject which had been introduced 
into the conversation, it had disturbed 
Lord Alkmond to a pitch that was ab- 
solutely intolerable, and he had been, 
apparently, incapacitated from pre- 
senting himself at least till after some 
interval, intended for recovering his 
spirits, in the ball-room. Into the 
woods he had gone, and to a consider- 
able distance from the Castle; and he 
could not have been long absent, before 
being murdered by the hand of fright- 
fully ferocious violence. Had the fa- 
tal blow been struck by the persons 
who were represented as having been 
seen running along the shore? and 
had they iutended to slay Lord Alk- 
mond? or had they mistaken him for 
some other person? If so, for whom ? 
Had his lordship unexpectedly en- 
countered poachers, and, owing to his 
dress, in the gloom of the night, been 
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confounded with some obnoxious 
keeper? Or had he, with the spirit 
of a soldier, endeavoured to resist and 
capture any person, and been suddenly 
felled to the earth by some one be- 
hind? Or—horrid thought, haunting 
Mr Hylton in spite of all that had oc- 
cane. in the condemned cell——had, as 
suggested by the Lord Chief Justice, 
the blow been really struck by Ayliffe, 
under the belief that he was inflicting 
it on Hundle, the perfidious informer 
against him? Or was it possible that 
Lord Alkmond had gone out into the 
wood by appointment—a supposition 
that scemed to the last degree impro- 
bable. With whom? For what ? And 
at such an hour, and on such an occa 
sion? If Ayliffe had gone into the 
wood in the way which he had repre- 
sented, how knew he that Hundle 
would be there? And had Hundle 
been there that night? After being 
long tormented by these and many 
othér perplexing conjectures, Mr 
Hylton anxiously asked himself the 
question — whether, if, at the fort- 
night’s end, the case should stand as 
it did at that moment, he could then 
offer any valid reason whatever, why 
the sentence of the law should not be 
carried into effect? For what would 
there, in such case, be, to extricate 
Ayliffe from the rational presumption 
arising out of his appalling proximity 
to the deed, in point of both time and 
place, as had been established to de- 


aonstration—but his own unsupported 


assertions ? Would there be really 
doubt enough to warrant a further sus- 
pension of the sentence? Mr Hylton 
sighed, and inwardly answered in the 
negative. Had he, then, been guilty 
of i ephed For surely . very 
guilty would be such precipitation: 
and of that guilt all wouid convict 
him, however unjustly, by the adverse 
issue of his exertions. Alas! if he 
had nourished hopes but to be blighted! 
How heavy and thankless his respon- 
sibility! Accused on every side: by 
the prisoner, and all who pitied and 
wished him well; by Lord Milverstoke, 
and those interested in the prosecu- 
tion ; by the public, roused on behalf 
of justice ! 
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Greatly disturbed was he by these 
doubts and fears ; yet he felt consoled 
by the conscious purity of his motives, 
his perfect disinterestedness. Nay, 
was he not acting directly against his 
wn worldly interests, in thus making 
a mortal enemy of the Earl of Milver- 
stoke? This last, however, was a 
consideration which gave him not an 
instant’s concern. And for the rest, 
he had from the first besought, and 
continued faithfully to seek, the aid of 
Heaven, and its guidance in all his 
doings ; wherefore he felt a supporting 
consciousness of being engaged upon 
his duty, resolved to shrink from no 
suffering or sacrifice, whether forescen 
or not; to leave no effort untried ; to 
work while it was day; for the night 
came in which no man might work. 

He felt an almost insuperable _re- 
pugnance to visiting poor Ayliffe, 
during the pendency of these critical 
poe What questions might 
18 not ask ?—questions, the not® an- 
swering of which might prove as fa- 
tally delusive as the answering disin- 
genuously; and as to equivocation of 
any sort, under any circumstances, it 
was a thing impossible to Mr Hylton 
—lest of all, as a minister of religion, 
and towards a death-doomed fellow- 
creature. And with reference to Mr 
Hylton’s present object, what useful 
information had he to expect from Ay- 
liffe? There seemed but one subject 
on which Mr Hylton could with any 
advantage question him: and yety 
when eedced. how ineffectually, 
whatever might be the answer !—and 
that was, concerning the reason which 
Ayliffe had had for expecting to meet 
with Hundle in the wood, on the par- 
ticular night when he went thither. 
But, as the case stood, what signified 
that reason, however satisfactory and 
conclusive ? except, indeed, as tending 
to negative the notion that he had gone 
thither with any feelings of hostility 
towards Lord Alkmond, whom, never- 
theless, he might have mistaken for 
the object of his own particular ven- 

eance. But Mr Hylton received one 
rief message from the unhappy occu. 
pant of the condemned cell, which no 
man, least of all such an one as Mr 
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Hylton, could disregard !—“ I go back 
into darkness while you are away !” 

On this, ‘ Poor soul!” said Mr Hyl- 
ton, ordering his horse, “I will quickly 
be with thee!” 

As he rode along, his mind lost sight 
almost entirely of the temporal in the 
spiritual, the present in the future in- 
terests of the condemned; and by the 
time that he had reached the gaol, his 
mind was in an elevated frame, be- 
fitting the solemn and sublime con- 
siderations with which it had been en- 
gaged. 

A turnkey, with loaded blunderbuss 
on his arm, leaned against the cell 
door, which he opened for Mr Hyl- 
ton in silence, as he approached— 
disclosing poor Ayliffe sitting on his 
bench, double-ironed, his head buried 
in his hands, his elbows supported by 
his knees. He did not move on the 
entrance of Mr Hylton, as his name 
had not been mentioned by the turn- 
key. 

“ Adam! Adam !—-the Lord be with 
thee! Amen!” exclaimed Mr Hylton, 
gently taking in his hand one of the 
prisoner's. 

Ayliffe suddenly started up, a gaunt 
figure, rattling dismally in his irons ; 
and grasping, in both his hands, that 
of Mr Hylton, carried it to his heart, 
to which he pressed it for some mo- 
ments in silence, and then, bursting 
into tears, sunk again on his bench. 

“God bless thee, Adam! and lift up 
the light of His countenance upon thee ! 
Put thy trust in Him: but remember 
that He is the All-Seeing, the Omni- 
scient, Omnipotent God, whos of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity!” 

Ayliffe wept in silence, and, with re- 
verent affection of manner, pressed to 
his lips the still-retained hand of Mr 
Hylton. 

““Come, Adam! speak! Speak to 
your pastor—your friend—y our minis- 
ter !” 

“You seem an angel, sir!” said 
Ayliffe, looking at him with a dull, op- 
pressed eve, that was heartbreaking. 

‘Why an angel, Adam? I bring 
you,” said Mr Liston, shaking his 
head, and sighing, “no earthly good 
news whatever; nothing but my un- 
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worthy offices to prepare you for here- 
after! Prepare!” continued Mr Hyl- 
ton, with an awful solemnity, “ pre- 
pare to meet thy God, for He draweth 
near? And who may abide the day of 
His coming!” 

‘“‘ T was readier for my change when 
last I saw you, sir, than now,” said 
Ayliffe, with a suppressed groan, cover- 
ing his face with his manacled hands. 

“ How is that, poor Adam ?” 

* Ah! good sir! I was, so it seemed, 
half over Jordan, and have been drag- 
ged back. I sce not, now, that other 
bright shore, which made me forget 
earth! All now is dark!” 

His words smote Mr IIvlton to the 
heart. ‘Why is this? Why should 
it be? Adam!” said he, earnestly, 
“have you ever been, can you Aasaibly 
ever be, out of God’s hands? What 
happens but from God? And if He 
hath prolonged this your bitter, bitter 
trial, what should you, what can you 
do, but submit to His infinite power 
and goodness? Ze doth not afflict wil- 
lingly, nor grieve the children of men, to 
crush under his feet all the prisoners of 
the earth! He will not cast off for ever ; 
hut though He cause grief, yet will He 
have compassion according to the multi- 
tude of His mercies !”' 

“Oh, sir! oft do I think his mercy is 
clean gone for ever! Why—why am 
Lhere?” he continued, with sudden 
vehemence. “ He knoweth my inno- 
cence—yet will make me die the death 
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“And so, verily, they ought, Adam! 
Is there a God? Has he really re- 
vealed himself to us? Are the Scrip- 
tures true? Am I the true servant 
of atrue Master? If to all this you 
say, yea, speak not again distrustfully. 
If you do, if you so think, then are 
you too like to be beyond the pale of 
mercy. J am free, Adam,—you are 
bound,— yet are both our lives every 
instant at the command and absolute 
disposal of Him who gave them, that 
we might be on trial here for a little 
while. For aught I know, I may 
even yet die before you, and with 
greater pain and grief; but both of us 
must surely die, and much of my life 
is gone forever. As your frail fellow- 
mortal, then, I beseech you to listen 
tome! Our mode of leaving life is 
ordered by God, even as our mode of 
entering into, and living in it. To 
some He hath ordained riches, others 
poverty; to some pleasure, others 
mistry, in this life; but all for rea. 
sons, and with objects best known, 
nay, known only to Himself! Adam, 
you have now been four days here be- 
yond that which had been appointed 
you: now that we are alone, have 
you aught to confide to me, as the 
minister for whom you have sent ? 
What saith my Master? If you con. 
fess your sins, He is faithful and just 
to forgive you; but if you say that 
you have no sin, you deceive yourself, 
and the truth is not in you. And if 


of the guilty? That cannot, cannot |-that last be so, Adam, what shall be 


be just !” 

“ Adam!” said Mr Hylton, carnest- 
ly, “Satan is indeed besieging you! 
Even if, in the unscrutable decrees of 
Providence, you be ordained to die for 
what you did not, have you forgotten 
that sublime and awful truth and fact, 
on which depend all your hopes—the 
death of Him who died, the just, for the 
unjust 2?” 

Ayliffe’s head sunk down on his 
knees. 

“ Ah, sir: said he, tremulously, 
after a pause, during which Mr Hyl- 
ton had not interfered with his medi- 
tations, “those words do drive me 
into the dust, and then raise me again 
higher than I was before ! ” 


said of you, what can be hoped for you ?” 

“If you be thinking, sir, of that 
deed for which I am condemned,” said 
Ayliffe, with a suddenly radient coun- 
tenance, ‘‘ then am I easy and happy. 
God, my maker, and who will be my 
judge, knoweth whether I speak the 
truth. Ay! ay! I am as innocent 
of this deed as you are!” 

“Tt is right, Adam, that I should 
tell you, that all mankind who know 
of your case, from the highest down 
even to the lowest, do believe you 
guilty.” 

“ Ah, sir, is not that hard to bear?” 
said Ayliffe, with a grievous sigh, and 
a countenance that looked anguish un- 
speakable and insupportable. 
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“Tt is, Adam—it is hard; yet, were 
it harder, it must be borne. Here is 
Lord Milverstoke, who hath lost his 
son, his only son, the heir to his title 
and his vast possessions—lost him in 
this mysterious and horrid way : is not 
that hard to be borne? And now, 
Adam,—I ask you by your precious 
hopes of hereafter,—do you bear ani- 
mosity towards him who believes you 
to be his sou’s murderer?” 

There was an awful silence for 
nearly a minute, at the close of which 
Ayliffe, with an anguished face, said, 

“Oh, sir! give me time to answer 
you! Pray for me! T know whose 
example I ought to imitate ; but ”— 
he sadicnly seemed to have sunk into 
a reveric, which lasted for some time; 
at the end of which,—“ sir— Mr Hy1- 
ton,” said he, desperately, ‘am I 
truly to die on Monday week? Oh, 
tell me! tell me, sir! Life is sweet, I 
own!” 

He sprung towards Mr Hylton, *and 
convulsively grasped his hands, look- 
ing into his face with frenzied carnest- 
ness. 

“J cannot—I will not deceive you, 
Adam,” replied Mr Hylton, looking 
aside, and with a profound sigh. ‘My 
duty is to prepare you for death; 
but "—- 

“Ah!” said he with a desperate 
air, ‘“I am to be hanged like a vile 
dog !—and every one cursing me, who 
am all the while innocent !—and no 


burial service to be said over my pooig 


body !—never—never to be buried!” 
With a dismal groan he sunk back, 
and would have fallen from the bench, 
but for Mr Hylton stepping forward. 
“Sir — sir,” said Ayliffe presently, 
glaring with sudden wildness, ‘“ did 

ou see the man at the door, with the 
lunderbuss? There he stands! all 
day! all night! but never comes in! 
—never speaks! Would that he would 
put it to my head and finish me in a 
moment!” 

“Adam! Adam! what awful lan- 
erage is this that I hear?” said Mr 

ylton, sternly. “Is this the way 
that you have spoken to your pious 
and venerable father ?”’ 

“Nol no! no! sir!"—he pressed 
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his hand to his forehead— ‘but m 
poor head wanders! I—I am better 
now! Iseem just to have come out 
of a horrible dream. But I should 
never dream thus, if you would stay 
with me—till—all is over !”’ 

Feeling it quite impossible then to 
ask the miserable convict such ques- 
tions as he had wished, Mr Hylton 
resolved not to make the attempt, but 
to do it as prudently and as early as 
might be, through old Ayliffe, or the 
chaplain or governor of the gaol. He 
was just about to leave, and was con- 
sidering in what terms he could most 
effectually address himself to Ayliffe, 
when, without any summons having 
issued from within, the door was un- 
locked, and the turnkey, thrusting 
in his head, said, ‘I say, my man, 
here’s the woman come with thy 
child, that thou’st been asking for. 
They'll be let in when the gentleman 
goes.” 

Ayliffe started up from his scat 
with an cagcr motion towards the 
door, but was suddenly jerked down 
again, having forgotten, in his mo- 
mentary ecstasy, that his irons were 
attached to a staple in the floor. 

“Come, come, my man,” said the 
turnkey sternly, ‘thou must be a 
bit quieter, I can tell thee, if this 
child is to come to thee.” 

“Give me the lad! give me the 
lad! give me the Jad!” said Ayliffe, 
in a hoarse whisper, his eyes strain- 
ing towards the approaching figure of 
the good woman, who, with a sorrow- 
ful and apprehensive look, now came 
in sight of the condemied man. 

“Lord bless thee, Adam Ayliffe!” 
she began, bursting into tears: ‘ Lord 
love thee and protect thee, Adam!” 

“Give me the lad!—show me the 
lad!” he continued, staring at her, 
while she tremblingly pushed aside 
her red cloak ; and, behold. there lay in 
her arms, simply and decently clad, his 
little boy, awake, and gazing, apparent- 
ly apprehensively, at the strange wild 
figure whose arms were extended to 
receive it. 

“Adam, father of this thy dear 
child,” said Mr Hylton, in a soothing 
manner, interposing tor a moment be- 
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tween Ayliffe and the child, not with- 
out some alarm, “wilt thou handle 
it tenderly, remembering how feeble 
and small it is?” 

On this poor Ayliffe turned to Mr 
Hylton with a face of unutterable 
agony, weeping lamentably ; and still 
extending his arms, the passive child, 
eyeing him in timid silence, was placed 
within them. He sat down gently, 
gazing at his child for some moments, 
with a face never to be forgotten by 
those who saw it. Then he brought 
it near to his face, and kissed inces- 
santly, but with unspeakable tender- 
ness, its tiny features, which were 
quickly bedewed with a father’s tears. 

“His mother !—Oh, his mother !— 
his mother !”” he exclaimed, in heart- 
rending tones, still gazing intently 
at the child’s face, which was directed 
towards his own with evident appre- 
hension. Its little hand for a moment 
clasped one of the cold irons that 
bound its father, but removed it im- 
mediately. The father, seeing. this, 
seemed grievously agitated for some 
moments; and Mr Hylton, who also 
had observed the circumstance, was 
greatly affected, and turned aside his 
head. After a while, 

“ Tow casily, my little lad, could I 
dash out thy brains against these 
irons,” said Ayliffe in a low desperate 
tone of voice, staring wildly into the 
child’s face, ‘and save thee from 
ever coming to this unjust fate that 
thy father hath!” 

Mr Hylton was excessively alarmed, 
but concealed his feelings, preparing, 
nevertheless, for some perilous and 
insane action of the prisoner’s, en- 
dangering the safety of the child. 
The gathering cloud, however, passed 
away, and the manacled father kissed 
his unconscious child, with all his 
former tenderness. 

‘They'll tell thee, poor lad, that I 
was a murderer! though it be false as 
hell!” muttered Ayliffe, fiercely— 
“They'll shout after thee, ‘ There 
goes the murderer's son!’” He paus- 
ed—and then with a sudden start, 
said in a hollow tone,—“ There will 
be no grave for thee or thy mother to 
come and cry over! ” 
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“Adam,” said Mr Hylton, very 
anxiously, ‘weary not thyself thus 
—alarm not this poor child, by thus 
yielding to fear and despair; but ra- 
ther, if it can remember what passeth 
here this day, may its thoughts be of 
thy love, and of thy gentleness and 
picty! If it be the will of God that 
thou must dic, and that unjustly, as 
far as men are concerned, He will 
watch over and provide for this little 
soul, whom He, foreseeing its fate, 
sent into the world.” 

Ayliffe lifted up the child with 
trembling arms, and pressed its 
cheeks to his lips. The little crea- 
ture did not cry, nor appear likely to 
do so, but appeared the image of 
mute apprehension. The whole scene 
was so painful, that Mr Hylton was 
not sorry when the governor of the 
gaol approached, to intimate that the 
interview must cease. The prisoner, 
exhausted with violent excitement, 
quietly surrendered his child to his 
attendant, and then silently grasped 
the hand of Mr Hylton, who there- 
upon quitted the cell, the door of 
which was immediately locked upon 
its miserable occupant—who was 
once again alone | 

The inquiries waich Mr Hylton had 
caused to be set on foot, with refer- 
ence to Hundle, proved to be unpro- 
ductive. What, indeed, had been the 
precise object which Mr Hylton had 
pope’ to himself in making them, 

eyond partially corroborating the 
statements made by Ayliffe himself 
at the trial, and whenever he had 
been interrogated on the subject, that 
he really had had reason to believe 
that Hundle was to be in the woods, 
on the evening when Ayliffe had 
gone to he in wait for hin? When 
questioned on the subject, the pri- 
soner said that he had ascertained 
the intended visit of Hundle, by hap- 
ening to overhear a conversation 
tiwcen him and another, both of 
whom had agreed to be in the wood 
in quest of game, as Ayliffe under- 
stood, on the memorable evening in 
question; and it had unhappily oc- 
curred to Ayliffe, that this would 
afford him a fitting opportunity, not 
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only of severely chastising Hundle, 
but of subjecting him to the severe 
enalties of the law against poaching, 
y detecting and capturing him in 
the very act. Mr Hylton secretly 
hoped that Hundle might have ab- 
sconded in consequence of Ayliffe’s 
statements at the trial; but when Mr 
Wigley rode over to the village where 
the man resided, for the purpose of 
making the desired inquiries concern- 
ing him, he was found engaged in his 
ordinary employment of a farmer's 
day-labourer, one which it seemed 
that he had never suspended since 
the disastrous occurrence which had 
led to the inquiry. He totally de- 
nied, and with an astonished air 
which impressed his interrogator, that 
he had ever made any such arrange- 
ment for going to the wood as had 
been alleged by Ayliffe, or that he 
had ever dreamed of doing so; and 
declared that he was at his own got- 
tage during the whole of the evening 
in question, as his mother also em- 
hatically affirmed. He admitted that 
n¢ had acted a shabby and crucl part 
towards Ayliffe about the hare, but 
leaded the distress of himself and 
lis mother; and, when asked how 
he could have supposed that one in 
such circumstances as those of Ay- 
liffe, could possibly pay any portion 
of the expected fine, said that he had 
heard of Ayliffe’s having high friends, 
who would not see him in trouble for 
a pound or two; and mentioned the 
Vicar of Milverstoke as the chicf of 
such friends, having heard Ayliffe 
himself speak of that reverend gen- 
tleman in terms of impassioned grati- 
tude and respect. Hundle offered to 
be confronted with Ayliffe, at any 
moment, on the subject in question, 
and voluntarily accompanied Mr Wig- 
ley in quest of the person whom Ay- 
liffe alleged to have concurred with 
him in his projected expedition ; but 
the man had, some ten days before, 
it seemed, gone to another part of the 
country. ‘The only practical result, 
then, of these inquirics was, so far 
from being in any degree corrobora- 
tive of Ayliffe’s statement, to give it 
@ flat contradiction; which unspeak- 
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ably disheartened and distressed Mr 
Hylton, tending to paralyse his hu- 
mane exertions—nay, even somewhat 
to shake his confidence in Ayliffe’s 
truthfulness and innocence. 

The day after that on which Mr 
Hylton had received this dispiriting 
information, he resolved to see Ay- 
liffe, and probe his conscience on the 
subject. Two little incidents oc- 
curred to him, on his melanchol 
ide from Milverstoke to the pial. 
which, though insignificant in them- 
selves, yet made a lasting impression 
upon him. On reaching the cottage 
in which poor Ayliffe’s child was liv- 
ing, he dismounted, in order to make 
his usual weckly payment out of Lady 
Emily’s bounty ; and on entering, 
found there his good wife, Mrs Hylton, 

ith his little daughter, who was in 
the act of putting, with childish excite- 
ment of manner, a small silver token 
into the hand of the child; who, though 
incapable of appreciating the gift, yet 
siniled upon the little giver with what 
appeared to Mr Hylton to be an expres- 
sion of ineffable sweetness. “ And 
this is the child of the reputed mur- 
derer of Lord Alkmond!” thought he; 
and a tear came into his eyes, and he 
sighed deeply. As he rode along, that 
poor child’s countenance accompanied 
him, pleading hard in favour of its 
miscrable parent ! 

When he had gone about two-thirds 
on his way, he saw at a distance the 


d figure of a man, sitting on a milestone, 


just under a tree—and who should 
this prove to be but old Ayliffe! He 
was not for some time aware of Mr 
Hylton’s approach: the wind, which 
was very bitter, coming from an oppo- 
site direction, and the old man sittin 
in a sad and thouglitful attitude, with 
his eyes bent upon the ground. Mr 
Hylton stopped for some moments to 
look at him, much moved, and even 
startled by the coincidence which had 
happened—that he, going to see the 
death-doomed son, in whom his confi- 
dence, till then so firm, was beginnin 
to be shaken, should have encountere 
both the son and father of the con- 
demned, each under circumstances go 
touching and unlooked-for. 
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Mr Hylton had come up with Ayliffe 
before the latter seemed aware of his 
approach; and to his arrested cye, the 
old man’s countenance appeared in- 
vested with an aspect of grandeur. 
There might be seen in it gloom and 
grief; a certain stern composure and 
dignity, speaking of nature’s own o- 
bility. And he had, withal, an ap- 
pearance so utterly poverty-stricken ! 
And his features were so pallid and 
wasted !—He had walked upwards of 
five miles from his cottage to the 
gaol; and his wearied limbs requir- 
ed the rest which he was taking 
—the book which then Jay upon 
his knees being also somewhat 
weighty for an old man’s carrying 
so far. 

IIe was bringing, he said, in an- 
swer to Mr Hylton’s inquiries, his 
own old Bible, to read out of it to his 
son, at his earnest request; and in- 
tended to leave it with him during 
the few remaining days of his IJife 
“There is no difference in Txbles, 
sir,’ said the old man with sorrowful 
deliberation of manner, ‘so each be 
the pure word of God—that I do well 
know ; but this one will my poor son 
weep precious tears to see; and I 
shall weep grievously over it, after he 
is gone!” 

“My excellent, my pious friend,” 
said Mr Hylton, “TI go this day again 
to see your son; but with heavy 
heart. How fast is wearing away his 
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little; or of prevailing on him to re- 
commend to mercy.” 

The old man covered his eyes with 
his hand, and shook his head sadly. 
After a long pause—‘ Sir,” said he, 
speaking in a low broken tone of 
voice, “he was a father, as yet I am. 
Some short while ago; he thought as 
little to lose his only son, as did I to 
have mine taken horribly from me, as 
he will be, a few days hence. Yet 
who hath ordered both these things 
but Almighty God, whose creatures 
we all be? And if his lordship doth 
verily believe that my son slew his, 
who shall wonder if he think it right 
that my poor son should die, accord- 
ing to the law of God and man! But 
as for me, my days are now few and 
bitter, and this is like to close them 
somewhat sooncr than they would 
have been. Yet have I not read this 
Book, which I have here, in vain; and 
I bear malice to no man. Alas! my 
poor son’s own sin first Jed him into 
the way that brought him down into 
this horrible pit; and God is just, His 
doings are never to be questioned ; 
and if the punishment seem to us be- 
yond the sin, that matter leave I 
humbly to God, who will one day 
make plain what he hath done, and 
why. And often think I what may 
be said for God’s reasons in permit- 
ting this young noble to be slain, 
whom verily I believe my poor son 
slew not! Soon, sir, to all appear- 


time! and yet I make no advance to-§ance, must they meet face to face, 


wards his rescue, or pardon! No, 
not one step! And assuredly I do 
believe that he will die on the day 
now appointed by the law!” 

“The will of God be done, sir!” 
exclaimed Ayliffe, taking off his hat 
as he spoke, and looking reverently 
and awfully upwards. 

“T grieve to tell you, Adam, that I 
can do nothing with my Lord Milver- 
stoke, in the way of getting him to 
say that he doubts, be it never so 


and in the presence of God; and for 
such mecting do I daily strive to pre- 
pare my son !”’ 

All this was said, with some few 
intervals of silence, uninterrupted by 
Mr Iylton, who listened to the 
speaker, and gazed at him with 
thrilling and awe-subduing thoughts. 
“This man,” said he to himself, “ has 
not read that blessed Book in vain! 
And oh! that I, with all mankind, 
might so read it!” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


On his return to the parsonage that | 


evening, aftcr a brief but affecting in- | 
terview with the prisoner, who with, 
unvarying and calm consistency re- | 
asserted the truth of his statement! 
concerning Hundle, and evinced a 
sensible improvement in the tone of 
his feclings,—-as his hopes diminished, 
his resignation increasing,—Mr Hy]- 
ton found Mr Melcombe impaticntly 
awaiting his arrival, with intelligence 
of a sufficiently exciting character, 
which had come from London by that 
afternoon’s coach, in a letter from Mr 
Melcombe’s agent. The latter gen- 
tleman was a skilful and expericnceed 
man; and instantly on receiving Mr 
Melcombe’s instructions, In a case so 
calculated to excite his intcrest and 
stimulate his energics, had taken the 
best practicable means of becoming 
acquainted with the arrival at Lon- 
don, or any other port, of the Morn- 
ing Star. But, above all, he had 
stationed a clerk, of tact and vig- 
lance, near the Commodore Anson 
tavern, at Wapping, with instruc- 
tions to discover and announce the 
arrival there of John Jevons, or any 
other person belonging to the Morn- 
ing Star. The merchant to whom 
that vesscl belonged had been dis- 
covered by Mr Meclcombe without dif. 
ficulty, through information afforded 
by Mr Merton; and from such owner 
had been ascertained, beyond a 
doubt, the following highly satisfac- 
tory, and apparently important In- 
formation :—That the Morning Star 
must, on the day in question, have 
been passing that part of the coast 
where Milverstoke Castle was  si- 
tuated; having quitted the port to 
which she belouged on that morning, 
and with a fair though intermitting 


wind ; that John Jevons was the mate; 
that there was on board a sailor named 
Harrup; that the place usually fre- 
quented by the sailors, in London, was 
the Commodore Anson; and that the 
destination of the vessel had been that 
which the letter specified. Why, how- 
ver, the vessel had lain-to when op- 
posite Milverstoke Castle, except it had 
been becalmed—and why, morcover, 
the boat, with Harrup in it, had gone 
ashore, or whether, indecd, such a fact 
had happencd at all, the owner knew 
not; but aware of the cause of the in- 
quiries which were being made on the 
subject, had promised to afford every 
information in his power, and at the 
earliest moment. Now the letter 
which Mr Meleombe had brought from 
London, was from his agent, announc- 
ing the arrival, on the preceding even- 
ing, of the Morning Star; the disco- 
very, late on the same night, at the 
Commodore Anson, of Jevons, the 
mate; and that the writer had ob- 
tained an appointment from the 8c- 
erctary of State, at his office, for the 
ensuing morning—when he would be 
in attendance with Jevonsand Harrup! 
Mr Hylton was so overjoyed and ex- 
cited by this bright gleam of sunshine 
(for such he esteemed it) that Mr Mel.’ 
combe was forced to remind him of the 
slight importance which, after all, 
might be attached to these circum- 
stances, by the high authorities in 
whose hands lay the fate of the pri- 
soner. Mr Mclcombe was not so san- 
guine a man as Mr Hylton, and of 
course better acquainted with the prac- 
tical administration of justice; and 
when, by means of what he said, 
there appeared before Mr Hylton’s 
mind’s eye, as it were, a pair of scales, 
in one of which were the proved and 
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admitted facts of the case—and in the 
other this mere possibility and ground 
for conjecture—the latter scale seemed 
alas ! instantly to kick the beam. Had 
there been time, Mr Hylton would 
have started for London to be present 
at the all-important interview. That, 
however, being impracticable, he was 
obliged to wait for information by 
due course of post; and, to be sure, 
on the morning but one after the re- 
ceipt of the above intelligence, Mr 
Hylton rode over to Mr Melcombe’s 
office, and read with him the following 
deeply interesting letter from his Lon- 
don agent, Mr Burnley :— 


“In the matter of Adam Ayliffe, 


Junior. 


*“POMEGRANATE Court, TEMPLE, 


7th April. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“J have just come from the 
Secretary of State’s, where we have 
had an interview of considerable 
length, but not (I regret to say) Of so 
satisfactory a character, as far, that is, 
as concerns the prisoner’s interests, as 
could have been desired. His lordship 
is a man of few words, but those pro- 
digiously to the point, and he showed 
himself perfectly acquainted with the 
whole facts and bearings of the case. 
Considering the present troubled state 
of public affairs, and the anxiety the 
occasion, this is greatly to be praised. 
Mr Under Secretary was present, and 
also paid close attention, and asked 
several keen questions. The two men, 
Jevons and Harrup (who were had in 
separately), behaved very properly, 
though they were somewhat flustered 
‘at first; but Jevons, on seeing the letter, 
said at once it was his, and explained 
why he wrote it; and Harrup said just 
what it was to have been expected, from 
the letter, that he would say—namely, 
that he saw two men running along 
the shore, near the water’s edge; one 
of whom, he thought, ran faster than 
the other: he could not tell what sort 
of clothes they wore, nor whether they 
carried anything with them: and on 
seeing them, and hearing shots above in 
the wood, and thinking them poachers, 
he lay on his oars for a moment, and 
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sung out ‘ Hallo, my hearties!’ When 
he had said the substance of all this, my 
Lord asked him the following pertinent 
questions: ‘Do you know Adam Ay- 
liffe, or any of his family or friends ?’ 
The man said that he had never even 
heard of the name—nor ever been at 
Milverstoke. ‘How soon after your 
return to the vessel did you mention 
to the mate, or to any one else, the 
things which you have just told us?’ 
—He answered, directly that he had 
got on deck, when he said, ‘ Therce’s 
been sport going on in yon woods.’ 
‘Why had you been ashore ?’—He 
said, to try to get some carpenter’s 
tools; having left several of their own 
behind them, at the port. ‘How long 
had you left the shore, when you saw 
the men running ? ’—‘ About a quarter 
of an hour.’ ‘In what direction were 
they running? ’—‘ Easterly—towards 
the east.’ ‘Would that be as if they 
were going away from, or towards, the 
wood ?’—‘ Going away from it.’ ‘Does 
the wood come close down to the shore, 
or are there cliffs?’—The man could 
not say; but Mr Under Secretary saidhe 
knew the place himself well, and whis- 
pered something tohis lordship whichI 
could not hear. ‘Did the man who 
ran appear to be tall or short? ’—He 
had not taken sufficient notice, and it 
was also tuo dark to do so. ‘Did you 
think anything more about this matter 
after mentioning it to the mate?’— 
No; till he afterwards heard it talked 
of. ‘When was that ?’—When they 
were at Dunkirk. ‘Who mentioned it, 
and why ?’—The captain brought a 
newspaper on board, and spoke to the 
mate, and they both looked at the log- 
book, and called him (Harrup) down, 
and reminded himof it. ‘ Who first told 
you of the matter when you came back 
to London? ’—Then he mentioned my 
clerk, as I explained to his lordship. 
‘Was it before or after the firing of the 
gun that you saw the man running ?’"— 
He thought it was within a very few 
minutes after. ‘How many minutes, 
do you believe ?’—Perhaps four or 
five; or it might be less. ‘Did you 
hear a gun fired more than once? ’— 
He thought twice, but it might have 
been even three times. ‘What hour of 
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the night might this have been, as 
nearly as you can recollect ? ’—‘ About 
ten o clock.’ Then Harrup was order- 
ed to withdraw. ‘Has there been any 
reward offered by Lord Milverstoke or 
the magistrates, for the discovery of 
any one connected with the transac- 
tion?’ asked hjs lordship of me; and 
LT answered ‘No.’ Before Jevons was 
brought in, his lordship asked me, 
very particularly, what inquiries we 
had made at Milverstoke, to ascertain 
whether any one uear the sea-shore 
had observed persons running on the 
occasion in question. I told him what 
we had done, reading him your last 
letter to me, announcing that you 
could learn nothing on the subject. 
When Jevons was called in, he gave, 
as I have already said, a clear and 
plain account of how he came to write 
the letter, disclaimed all knowledge of 
the Ayliffes, and knew but little of 
Milverstoke. Neither he nor any one 
on board had heard the sound of 
gun-shot from shore. His lordship 
asked, very quietly, two or three acute 
questions, designed to detect any ma- 
terial difference between the accounts 
of those parts of the transaction which 
both must have observed; but I never 
heard any person answer more satis- 
factorily than Jevons did; it could 
have left no doubt in any one’s mind, 
that whatever might be the value or 
effect of the evidence, it was given truly 
and bona fide. Then Jevons was order- 
ed to withdraw ; and, after a few mo- 
ments’ silence, his lordship said, ad- 
dressing Mr Under Secretary and me 
—‘ All that we have just heard might, 
had it been known at the time of the 
trial, possibly have been fit to lay be- 
fore the jury; but they might have 
deemed it immaterial or irrelevant, or 
as showing only that possibly others 
were concerned, with the prisoner, in 
the murder—they escaping, and he 
happening to be detected: his guilt 
being, of course, in either case the 
same. But the persons represented as 
running along the shore may have had 
nothing whatever to do with the mur- 
der, nor known anything about it: what 
a slight foundation,’ these were his lord- 
ship's words, ‘for so large a super- 
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structure! The Lord Chief Justice, 
however,’ continued his lordship, ‘ will 
be seen, and shown the notes of what 
has taken place this morning (a clerk 
had set down everything as it went 
on); and, in the mean time, those two 
persons who have been here to-day 
should be forthcoming, if required. I 
think it right to intimate to you,’ said 
his lordship to me, ‘for communica- 
tion to the prisoner’s friends, that, as 
I am at present advised, I see no 
grounds for delaying, beyond the pe- 
riod now fixed, the carrying into ef- 
fect the sentence of the law. T regard 
the evidence adduced at the trial as of 
rare cogency, and, in truth, irresist- 
ible. There is, however, one matter 
not mentioned to-day, on which it is 
desirable to communicate with the 
Lord Chief Justice; and in the mean 
time you will be pleased to leave here 
the address of the clergyman who has 
taken so much interest in this case, 
and who called on me and on the Lord 
Chiaf Justice upen thissubject.’ From 
his lordship’s manner, I should not be 
surprised if the reverend gentleman 
were to have a communication made 
to him respecting some matter which 
he may have mentioned to the Lord 
Chief Justice. The moment that I 
have anything new, you may rely on 
hearing from me: and meanwhile I 
am, 
“Your very faithful servant, 
“‘ JONATHAN Burn ey. 

“PS.—As you intend to take no 
costs in this case, nor shall I—regard- 
ing it as a matter of humanity. At 
the same time, if funds be provided b 
those well able to afford it, I think it 
would be not unreasonable for both 
ycuand me to be reimbursed the money 
which we may actually expend on the 
occasion, but, equally with yourself, I 
will not hear of anything further.” 


The ‘‘matter not mentioned to-day,” 
to which the Secretary of State had 
referred, Mr Hylton perfectly under- 
stood; andthe allusion to it threw 
him into a brief but extremely anxious 
reverie. He had not felt himself at 
liberty to communicate the point to 
which Lord Farnborough must have 
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alluded, to Mr Melcombe, whose in- 
quiries concerning the matter on the 
a occasion he easily parricd. 
Both he and Mr Mclcombe were some- 
what dashed in spirit by the foregoing 
letter. Neither of them could deny 
the weight which there was in the Se- 
cretary of State’s observations. As 
for the prospect of being able to extort 
from Lord Milverstoke an explanation 
of the mysterious conversation at the 
banqueting-table, and, above all, per- 
mission to communicate it to the Se- 
cretary of State, Mr Hylton had re- 
garded if as being quite as much out 
of the question as procuring his lord- 
ship to join in a recommendation to 
mercy. Ought he, indeed, under all 
the dreadful circumstances of the case, 
to be pressed upon suck a subject ? It 
required no small amount of firmness 
even to contemplate making the effort. 
Momentousas were the interests which 
a strong sense of duty had impelled 
Mr Hylton to take into his keeping — 
the saving an innocent man from the 
blighting death of the guilty—he 
nevertheless could not regard the un- 
fortunate Earl of Milverstoke other- 
wise than as an object of profound 
sympathy ; as one whose grieved and 
harassed heart should not be assailed 
with rude intrusiveness, but approach... 
ed with the delicacy and deference due 
to the terrible sufferings with which 
it had pleased the wisdom of God to 
visit him. If Mr Hylton verily be- 
lieved in Ayliffe’s innocence, he re- 
membered that it was still in a some- 
what daring disregard of all those ap- 
pearances and facts which abundantly 
justified, not only the Earl of Milver- 
stoke, but every dispassionate impar- 
tial person, in believing Ayliffe to be 
really guilty of that cowardly and sa- 
vage murder, of which he had been 
openly, and fairly, convicted by a 
court of justice. What father might 
not be expected to act similarly, if 
similarly situated? To the Earl, Mr 
Hylton had himself most expressly ad- 
mitted, that if he had felt satisfied of 
Ayliffe’s guilf, he would not interpose 
to shield a murderer from that punish- 
ment with which the law of both God 
and man visited his crime. Mr Hylton 
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had brought himself to disbelieve in 
Ayliffe’s guilt; but how was he to 
bring to that conviction the cruelly 
bereaved father, the Earl of Milver- 
stoke? Tou attempt to coerce an un- 
derstanding so clear and powerful as 
his? For, indeed, of this Mr Hylton 
sometimes feared that jis efforts were 
falling but little short. Yet he in- 
wardly disclaimed, as equally absurd, 
insulting, cruel, and hopeless, all de- 
sign to influence the feelings of Lord 
Milverstoke, independently of his judg- 
ment. Mr Hylton was justly entitled 
to place much reliance on his own un- 
derstanding, which was really of a su- 
perior order; yet he often apprehen- 
sively asked himself what degree of 
confidence was he now—at this late 
stage of the affair—warranted in re- 
posing in his own judgment, running 
counter as it did to that of the Lord 
Chief Justice and the Secretary of 
State, neither of them surely incap- 
able of forming that judgment, or 
biassed by partiality or any assignable 
improper motive whatever; both ot 
them, moreover, being menu of high in- 
tellectual power, of great experience, 
and most humanely disposed. Forti- 
fied by their unshaken conclusions, 
did not the IWarl of Milverstoke stand 
as it were upon a rock; and might he 
not well be excused for repulsing Mr 
Hylton’s pertinacious efforts with a 
kind of impatient scorn and indigna- 
tion? These were reflections occasion- 
ing him tncreasing anxiety and mis- 
giving, especially with reference to 
what he feared to have been the unau.- 
thorised use which he had made, with 
the Lord Chief Justice, of Captain 
Lutteridge’s intimation concerning an 
alleged occurrence at the Earl of Mil- 
verstoke’s own table, and which it was 
sought by Mr Hylton to connect, in 
spite of representations to the con- 
trary, with the death of Lord Alk. 
mond. How injurions and unwarrant- 
able must not this appear to the Earl! 
and this, too, as he saw by Mr Burn- 
ley’s letter, the Lord Chief Justice had 
communicated to the Secretary of 
State ; who seemed, in consequence of 
it, evidently about to take some ste 

or other which might place Mr Hy 
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ton in a position of greatly aggravated 
and alarming embarrassment and re- 
sponsibility. And his fears were 
abundantly justified by the event; 
for, on the morning after Mr Mel- 
combe’s visit, Mr Hylton received by 
post a letter, wearing an official as- 
ect, addressed ‘To the Rev. Henry 
Hylton, at the vicarage, Milverstoke ;” 
with the name of the Secretary of 
State, “ Farnbporoucn,” in the corner, 
sealed with his seal of office, and bear- 
ing the authoritative words, “ On [His 
Majesty’s Service.—Jmmediate.” A 
little fluttered by the sight of this for- 
midable missive, Mr Hylton withdrew 
with it into his library, where he open- 
ed it, and read as follows :— 
“LONDON, 15th April. 
“ Reverend Sir, 


“Tam directed by Lord Farn- 
borough to communicate with you 
upon a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty, and also of pressing urgetscy ; 
as it rclates to the case of a prisoner, 
Adam Ayliffe, capitally convicted at 
the last Assizes for your county, of 
the murder of the late Lord Viscount 
Alkmond, and now awaiting execution 
on the 18th instant, having been re- 
spited till that day by the Lord Chief 
Justice, In consequence of representa- 
tions made by you to his jordehip: on 
the day ensuing that of the sentence. 
Lord Farnborough has bestowed the 
greater attention on this case, in con- 
sequence of the illness and absence 


from London of the Lord Chief Justice,® 


with whom, however, his lordshipsome 
days ago fully conferred on the subject. 
And I am now to recall to your recol- 
lection one particular ground proposed 
by you to the Lord Chief Justice for 
delaying execution on the prisoner. 
You represented, in a very confident 
manner, that if time were afforded, 
you might be able to discover the ex- 
istence of facts at present enveloped 
iu mystery, the tendency of which 
was (unless you have been misunder- 
stood) to connect the death of the 
deceased Lord Alkmond with matters 
which were not brought to notice at 
the trial. You are further reported to 
have intimated, that the persons able 
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to afford such information are of rank 
and station, indisposed to speak of the 
matter at present, from scruples of 
delicacy, fearing the imputation of a 
breach of confidence. You also fur- 
ther stated, that the person to whom 
you had already spoken, and promised 
again to apply, had expressed an opin- 
ion (in which you yourself, as you 
stated, had heard sufficient to prevent 
your concurrence) that the informa- 
tion, when obtained, would prove to 
have no bearing on the case, relating 
though it did to the late Lord Alk- 
mond’s quitting Milverstoke Castle at 
a very unusual hour, and under very 
unusual circumstances, for the woodin 
which he was so shortly afterwards 
found murdered. I am directed to 
draw your most serious attention to 
the responsibility attaching both to 
persons making these communica- 
tions, and to those who have it in 
their power to prove, at once, that 
these suggestions and representations 
are either well founded or totally 
groundless. A peculiarly painful re- 
sponsibility is, moreover, thus cast on 
those whose duty it is to direct the 
administration of justice, and advise 
his Majesty in a matter of hfe and 
death. As a clergyman and magis- 
trate, you need not be reminded of 
what Lord Farnborough is entitled to 
expect from you under these critical 
circumstances ; and you are requested, 
without a moment’s delay, to furnish 
his lordship with such information as 
inay be acted upon, one way or the 
other. And Lord Farnborough directs 
me to inform you finally, that in the 
absence of any further communica- 
tion from you, or of intelligence, relat- 
ing to this subject, of a nature deci- 
sively favourable to the prisoner, 
the present respite will not be ex- 
tended. 
‘“T have the honour to remain, 
‘* Reverend Sir, 
“ Your very faithful and most 
obedient servant, 
“J.C. L. Wyimineron. 


“The Reverend Henry Hylton, 
‘Vicar cf Milverstoke.” 


“* The present respite will not be ex- 
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tended !'—Oh! words of portentous 
significance!” exclaimed Mr Hylton 
aloud, in a despairing way, as, havin 

finished reading the letter, he teaned 
back in his chair, in dire distmay and 
perplexity. What had sprung up out 
of his own unjustifiable precipitation ! 
for by no gentler name could he then 
characterise what he had done in 
making to the Lord Chief Justice the 
communication of which that eminent 
and conscientious functionary had felt 
it his duty to apprise the minister in- 
trusted with the executive authority 
of the State; and whom the above 
letter of the Under Secretary showed 
to have been plunged into deep anx- 
iety by such communication. One of 
the first things that recurred to Mr 
Hylton’s recollection, was the Earl of 
Milverstoke’s peremptory and empha- 
tic assurance to him, that the matter 
spoken of by Captain Lutteridge could 
have no bearing whatever upon the 
question of the prisoner’s guilt or in- 
nocence: and so had, in the very first 
instance, said Captain Lutteridgehim- 
self! Hadit thus become Mr Hylton’s 
duty, without harassing the Earl any 
more, to act upon his deliberate assur- 
ance, and write off to the Secretary of 
State, frankly abandoning as unten- 
able the plea for delay which had 
called forth his lordship’s letter? But 
suppose he should do so, Ayliffe be 
executed, and it were to be afterwards 
discovered that the matter in question 
had a bearing, and a vital bearing, 
upon the question of his guilt or in- 
nocence — showed that whoever else 
might have committed this mysterious 
murder, Ayliffe had not; and that he 
had been hanged in spite of his velie- 
ment and unwavering denial of guilt 
and assertion of innocence, and with- 
out a stain on his previous character 
to lend colour to so frightful a charge 
as that in respect of which he had un- 
justly suffered? Was not that a pos- 
sibility sufficient to make the most 
stout-hearted man shudder? Was, 
then, Mr Hylton again to importune 
the Earl upon the subject ? to show 
him the letter from the Secretary of 
State ? and leave with his lordship 
the painful responsibility of withhold- 
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ing the desired information? Suppose 
he should demand from Mr Hylton, 
why he had not at once conveyed to 
the authorities, with whom he had 
been so busily communicating, the 
Earl’s own deliberate and emphatic 
declaration on the subject ? 

Mr Hylton was a courageous man, 
and of inflexible firmness of purpose; 
yet he comtemplated another inter- 
view with the Earl with grave, very 
grave, anxicty. Fear he knew not; 
but what was not due to the feelings 
of the father of a murdered son? And 
had not Lord Milverstoke movingly 
acknowledged to him that, though the 
conversation of which he was in quest 
had no bearing on the dreadful mur- 
der of his son, yet was it so connected 
with other associations and recollec- 
tions as to occasion his lordship ex- 
quisite pain in advertingtoit? Again; 
had not the Secretary of State addressed 
to him weighty matter; and was he 
not? entitled to the prompt and deci- 
sive answer which he had demanded ; 
and the refusal or neglect to afford 
which, would plainly absolve him 
from all kind of responsibility, and a 
thousand-fold augment that which al- 
ready rested upon others? Again: 
Mr Hylton was beginning to regard 
with intense disfavour and repug- 
nance this attempt to extort and di- 
vulge private conversation, that which 
had passed in the unrestrained free- 
dom of fancied security, the confiden- 
tial intercourse of private life. It re- 
quired the conviction of some positive 
and overwhelming necessity to over- 
come such feelings in the breast of a 
gentleman—and a gentleman, indeed, 
and of pure and high feclings, was Mr 
Hylton, But allthis while poor Adam 
Ayliffe was lying in irons, broken- 
hearted, and drawing nearer HOURLY 
to the ignominious agonies and hor- 
rors of the scaffold! What was to be 
done? indeed. Mr Hylton, conscious 
of the purity of his motives, and yet 
perceiving the thick darkness which 
seeemd to lie upon the path of duty, 
humbly commended himself and his 
proceedings to God, and besought His 
assistance, that he might not, from 
mistaken motives, be blindly and 
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rashly attempting to thwart the will 
of Providence ; and instead of further- 
ing the ends of justice, frustrate and 
pervert its cfforts to attain them. For 
suppose, after all, that Ayliffe were 
falsely protesting his innocence, had 
really dain Lord Alkmond in mistake 
for another, or — horrid thought ! — 
had, through Mr Oxley’s proceedings, 
fallen into a mortal frenzy of hatred 
against the Earl of Milverstoke and 
his son, and resolved to wreak his 
vengeance on both or either as oppor- 
tunity offered? Tow many had gone 
to the scaffold as loudly protesting 
their innocence as at present did Ay- 
liffe, and concerning whose guilt there 
yet never was even a shadow of doubt! 
Distracted by these considerations, he 
folded up the letter, placed it in his 
pocket-book, ordered his horse, and re- 
solved to go straightway and take 
counsel with quict and judicious Mr 
Melcombe. After having gone a little 
way past the road which led to,the 
barracks, ‘“‘ Why,” said Mr Hylton to 
himself, suddenly stopping his horse 
—‘ Why should I not try my fate 
again with Captain Lutteridge?’’ He 
remained stationary for several min- 
utes, and then, turning his horse’s 
head, rode up to the barracks; re- 
solved to read to the Captain the 
letter of the Secretary of State, and 
see what new vicw of the case it 
might present to that straightforward 
and well-meaning officer. The Cap- 
tain received him with a sort of bluff 
caution ; that ofa plain unsuspecting® 
man, who, feeling that he had, some- 
how or other, got himself into diffi- 
culties on former occasions, was now 
at all events resolved to present no 
salient points of attack. Mr Hylton, 
with whom time was becoming mo- 
mentarily more precious, came to the 
subject of his application at once: 
assuring the Captain that he, Mr Hy)- 
ton, had taken no steps of any kind 
since they had met on the last occa- 
sion; but that the affair on which he 
had honoured himself by then speak- 
ing to the Captain, had suddenly as- 
sumed a more serious aspect than ever. 

“ This, sir, in short, is a quandary ; 
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one you have got into, and must get 
out of,” said the Captain, in a matter- 
of-fact manner; ‘and how do you in- 
tend doing it? Ican’t help you. We 
military people generally, you see, 
look a hair’s-breadth or so beyond our 
noses, if one may so speak, in the 
moves we make—considering not only 
how to advance, but how to retreat; 
not only, do you sce, how to get to a 
place, bat: by Jupiter — forgive me, 
sir!—what to do when there —and 
then, how to get back again!” 

“TY cannot deny, Captain Lutter- 
idge,” said Mr Hylton, with a very 
harassed air, “that 1 feel myself in a 
terrible perplexity ’— 

“Then give me, so please you, 
your hand,” said the Captain, advan- 
cing to him cordially, with his right 
arm extended. ‘“ You know what my 
opinion was, t’other day, when you 
gave me the honour of a visit, and I 
thought, by ——! hem! I ask your 
pardon, sir—but—ch, sir? Has any- 
thing new come of it?” 

‘“‘d have received, within this hour,” 
said Mr Hylton, seriously, while he 
opened his pocket-book and took out 
the Seerctary of State’s letter, “a com- 
munication of such weight and conse- 
quence, that I shall leave it to speak 
for itself, Captain Lutteridge.” 

“All about that abominable vaga- 
bond, I suppose, who ”"— 

‘“ Captain Lutteridge,” said Mr Hyl- 
ton, with touching dignity of manner, 
‘you pain me indeed. Why should 
you, an officer, a man of birth, a gen- 
tleman, use language such as this 
towards a poor wretch at this moment 
shivering in irons, and expecting hour- 
ly to die an unjust death, as I believe 
it will be, since, as 1 have told you, I 
think him innocent ?” 

“Task your pardon, reverend sir,” 
said the Caplan courteously ; ‘“ but 
do not forget that we think differently 
abcut this affair— at least, you and 
Lord Milverstoke do. As for me,” he 
added, with a look of sudden vexation, 
“little care I, truly, whether this gen- 
tleman live or die !” 

‘This is the document I spoke of, 
Captain. Will you read it?” said Mr 
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Hylton, with a sigh: and his compan. 
ion immediately took the letter, read- 
ing every line of it as scrupulously as 
though it had been some death-warrant 
addressed to, and requiring execution 
by, himself. ‘Phew! Phew! sir!” 
he exclaimed, or rather whistled, when 
he had finished reading the Ictter, 
down even tothe signature ; ‘by this 
time you must be somewhat sick of 
this business! Well, I do say, not in- 
tending disrespect to civilians, lcast 
of all to your cloth—but — give me, 
reverend sir, a military trial, and a 
quick death according to order, with- 
out questions asked after the court 
hath broke up! It saves a world of 
trouble—all such as this you are giv- 
ing yourself, and occasioning others 
too!” 

 But—forgive me, Captain—what 
say you to the substance of this letter ? 
Is my tongue to be tied, and is yours, 
and this man to die, therefore, possibly 
unjustly 2?” 

“Why, sir, as to the letter, what is 
the Sceretary of State to my ‘uord 
Milverstoke or me? Can he force open 
our lips? No; nor fifty Lords Farn- 
borough, sir!” 

“ But I trust you see now how care- 
ful 1 was, with both my Lord Farn- 
borough and the Chief Justice, to say 
nothing, till authorised, about persons 
or places, as well as things ?”’ 

“That, sir, of course, you would 
be,” interposed the Captain, somewhat 
sarcastically. 

“ But let me ask,’’ continued Mr 
Hylton, “ supposing this letter had 
been addressed to you, Captain, and 
you were in my place—what answer 
would you give?” 

“Why, sir, I would not have put 
myself in your place, do you see; for 
I should have deemed myself to be 
(which doubtless you, reverend sir, by 
reason of your holy cloth, are not) 
meddling somewhat.” 

“ But, Captain Lutteridge, I implore 
an answer—time presses frightfally !” 

“ Why, you see, sir, I am a soldier, 
and you a parson, reverend sir: there- 
fore "—the Captain paused; the con- 
sequence, of which he had indicated 
the approach, not appearing, or pre- 
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senting itself, exactly when he wished 
it. 

“T must, in virtue of the sacred 
office which I hold, and of which you 
have reminded me, implore you to Ict 
no imaginary notions of honour ”— 

“ Honour !— honour imaginary! I 
give you my word, reverend sir, that 
I never heard anythinfy so monstrous 
fall from man before!” said the Cap- 
tain, with an amazed air. 

“Oh, sir, I neither thought, nor 
said, aught that you could except to,” 
replicd Mr Hylton. ‘“ No man values 
honour more than I; nor do I think 
any man living can have a truer, 
keener sense of it than you, Captain 
Lutteridge: all I dread is, lest while 
you strain honour too far, a fellow- 
creature be sacrificed.” 

“ What would you then, reverend 
sir,” inquired the Captain, somewhat 
appeased, “with me, now, after what 
has before passed between us? For I 
do .protest that I know not! Say 

lainly, sir!” 

“This being an imminent matter of 
life and death,” said Mr Hylton, after 
a pause, “do you feel yourself at liber- 
ty to authorise me, if I should deem it 
proper, to communicate to the Secre- 
tary of State what you told me before 
I went up to London ?” 

“No, sir,” replied the Captain, 
quietly. 

“Ts that really your final determi- 
nation, dear Captain?” inquired Mr 
Hylton, with such a kind of intensity 
‘in his manner as quite touched the 
soldier’s heart. 

‘Upon my word of honour, sir,” he 
replied earnestly, “I really fear it is, 
You see, sir, ] have often talked over 
this matter with my brother officers; 
and we all, being bred alike, think 
alike. Where one’s own honour, and 
another man’s life, are in conflict, what 
the deuce to do we know not. We 
made not honour: it is made for us; 
it governs us all, or ought; and it 
shall govern me, and be obeyed, so 
help—hem! I beg your pardon, sir, 
for what I was going to say, but did 
not, you being a clergyman.” 

“Yam distracted!” said Mr Hyl- 
ton, pressing his hand to his forehead. 
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“ So methinks, with much respect,” 


quoth the impenetrable soldier, “ you 
have good reason to be, reverend sir. 
Look you at the way in which you 
have fixed everybody: my Lord Mil- 
verstoke, my Lord Farnborough, me— 
but most especially yourself! Surely, 
good sir, it was not [ that did all this!" 

“Truc, true, Captain,” replied Mr 
Hylton, with a melancholy air, and 
sighing deeply ; ‘and yet, had you not 
yourself, with all a soldicr’s honour- 
able frankness, first voluntcered to tell 
me all this ”"— 

“ Piff! Paff!— Phew!” exclaimed 
the Captain, suddenly starting up as 
if he had just received a pistol-shot. 
‘ Why, sir —egad — you are right! 
What you say is quite truc!’’ Cap- 
tain Lutteridge stood rubbing his chin, 
and gazing carnestly, in perturbed si- 
lence, at Mr Hylton. ‘ Why, hang 
me, sir, if it is not I that have put 
you, and everybody else, into a false 

osition!”’ He paused, gazing ateMr 

ylton with the look of a man astound- 
ed by some sudden discovery. “ Sir, 
in his Majesty’s service there is not, I 
do believe, agrcater fool at this moment 
than am I, Captain Luttcridge. The 
devil hath this day suddenly paid me 
off, handsomely, a somewhat long 
score. I bescech you, reverend sir, 
in this horrible state that I am in, tell 
me what should Ido? T own all this 
never occurred to me, nor those that 1 
have talked with on the subject! I 


wonder my brother - officers yonder 


never thought of it; for as for myself, 
1 am a fool--an arrant fool! Sir—I— 
I beg your pardon for putting you into 
all this difficulty.” 

“My dear Captain,” said Mr Hyl- 
ton, mildly, having waited till the Cap- 
tain’s excitement had a little abated, 
“Treally meant not to suggest any- 
thing of this kind: it did not occur to 
me ”— 

‘Oh yes, it did, sir; but you were 
too civil to say it. I stand an ass, 
sir—a very ass before you! And what 
the deuce to do I know not; yet, on 
my honour, I never meant to do any- 
thing but what was proper and hu- 
mane.” 


Still, Captain, let us not overlook 
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the real difficulty of the case, nor for- 
get what is due to yourself, and also 
to me, as men of honour, as well as of 
humanity and religion. It is I that 
have entailed all this perplexity, by 
my unauthorised communication. of 
what you had so frankly told me, in 
your love of justice and fair play. I 
may have erred in what I did—but 
what else could I have done? I was 
forced to leave by that night’s coach, 
or all would have been in vain; and 
had T not made some use of whit you 
had told me, I might as well have 
stayed here. And when I came back, 
and poor Ayliffe’s body was swinging 
in the air, you might have reproached 
me for my false honour and punctilio, 
and (for aught I could then have 
known) might have said that, in a 
matter like this, your delicacy would 
have given way.” 

“Sir, there’s nogainsayingit. What 
a puzzle you must have been in. 
Sometimes, it seems, things will so 
turn, out, that no man can possibly 
knoW how to act; and then the only 
thing is, to do nothing, which can 
never be wrong.” 

“Oh, Captain, Captain! cannot it ? 
Look at this case—this very case!” 

“1 don’t know, for the life of me, 
what to do!” said Captain Lutteridge, 
walking hastily up and down the room, 
‘Let me, sir, read the letter again. 
Tt is a somewhat longwinded round- 
about despatch. Methinks I could 
have said as much in twenty words.” 
He read it over pretty rapidly. “One 
thing, sir, it shows, that you certainly 
acted handsomely at headquarters, in 
not cominitling one whom you had no 
right to commit.” 

‘“‘ Indeed, Captain, I so deeeply a 
preciated your disinterested and noble 
anxicty to assist the cause of justice 
and humanity, that I was doubly— 
trebly—on my guard.” 

‘* Quite correct, sir, to be so—quite.” 

‘“* Now, suppose, dear Captain, that 
you had happened to be in London at 
the time, and had thoughts of going 
at once to headquarters to prevent in- 
justice—fatal, irreparable injustice— 
in this matter, being unwittingly done, 
don’t you think you might have said 
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just as much to my Lord Chief Justice 
as you did to me ?—and felt that Lord 
Miiverstoke could have no right to in- 
terfere in such a case of life and death 
as ought to be left to every man’s own 
conscience, alone, to deal with?” 

“'There’s no knowing what a man 
might do when suddenly pushed, and 
off his guard. But, for the matter of 
this letter,”—he turned to it again,— 
“it seems that you handsomely told 
the Judge what I said, that I thought 
the matter in question had no bearing 
on the case.” 

“T did most distinctly, most empha- 
tically.” 

“ But, forgive me, reverend sir,— 
how came you to say, thereupon, that 
you differed with me?” 

‘Pardon me, dear Captain; Ithought 
I was right in doing so. It appeared 
to me that, at a point of time so all. 
important as that of Lord Alkmond’s 
quitting the Castle for the wood ”— 

“That, sir, is what I so marvel— 
have always marvelled—at. What 
possible bearing—pshaw!—what could 
duelling have to do with this vaga- 
bond and Lord ’— 

“ Duelling!” echoed Mr Hylton, 
with a great start: while Captain 
Lutteridge sprang clean out of the 
chair in which he had the moment 
before sat down, and slapped his hand 
desperately on his mouth, as though 
he would have forced back the words 
which had leaped forth neverto return. 

“Did I say duclling ?”” commenced 
the Captain, in a low tone, after a 
long gasp, and staring amazedly at 
his companion, who looked equally 
astounded. 

“Yes, you did, Captain Lutteridge!” 
said Mr Hylton in an absent manner 
—having fallen into a deep reverie. 

The Captain stood still, his eyes 
fixed on the floor, in silence. 

“Bah!” at length he exclaimed, 
with such a violent stamp of his foot 
that the floor quivered under it. ‘I 
—I—look on this as a stroke of fate, 
sir!” said he, approaching Mr Hyl- 
ton with a desperate air, his face quite 
flushed. ‘‘ We don’t part, reverend 
sir, till we have agreed on what is to 
be done with the word that hath thus 
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accursedly jumped out from me,” con- 
tinued the Captain, hastily going to 
the door, which he locked, and took 
out of it the key. Then he strode to 
the fireplace, and gave Mr Hylton, in 
passing, a furious glance. “ Look 
you, sir, we soldiers are plain people ; 
andif you, being one cunning in speech, 
came hither to lay a trap for me "— 

“Captain Lutteridge,” replied Mr 
Hylton, calmly, ‘‘yourlanguage shows 
that you labour under sudden excite- 
ment. Do you, now that I remind 
you of your expressions, really mean, 
sir, to insinuate that I, a Christian 
minister, and, I trust, a gentleman 
also, could, under any conceivable cir- 
cumstances whatever, stoop to the 
baseness of inveigling you into a 
breach of confidence? I forgive you, 
Captain Lutteridge, and also the gross 
and, saving your presence, vulgar in- 
dignity,” continued Mr Hylton, point- 
ing sternly to the door, ‘“ which you 
have just perpetrated upon me.” 

“ Mr Hylton— reverend sir —I— 
beg your pardon ; I—ask forgiveness, 
having quite forgotten myself, and 
you too,” said Captain Lutteridge, 
bowing | pene while the colour 
a little deserted his cheek ; and has- 
tily stepping to the door, he unlocked 
and threw it open. Then, returning to 
Mr Hylton, he resumed—" You are as 
free as air, sir: free to go whither you 
please ; to say, to do, what you please, 
sir—anywhere—to anybody. You are 


a gentleman, sir ; and I, an officer, have 


not, I fear, acted just now as became 
an officer and a gentleman.” 

Nothing could exceed the soldier- 
like simplicity, gravity, and fine spirit, 
with which all this was said by Cap- 
tain Lutteridge. 

“Tis all forgiven —foryotten : it 
is as though it had never happened, 
my dear Captain,” replied Mr Hylton; 
‘‘and I shall deem myself honoured 
if you will suffer me to shake you 
by the hand, for whose character I 
have already learned to feel great 
admiration. I never saw one whom 
I believed to be actuated by nobler 
motives—of that be assured; and ag 
for this strange word that has escaped 
you, it is buried here ’—he placed his 
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ht hand on his heart—‘‘it is consider- 
by me, alread y asutterlyunspoken. 
‘Most excellent and reverend sir, 
give me your hand!” said Captain 
Lutteridge, almost with tears in his 
eyes, grasping the proffered hand of 
Mr Hylton. “I never came In my 
life near one that behaved with such 
handsomeness, by—I beg pardon, sir! 
But I never did! And I am begin- 
ning, I know not how, to take quite 
a different view of the entire matter. 
By Jove, sir, your whole conduct on 
behalf of this poor wretch is disin- 
terested and great, beyond utterance. 
The trouble you have taken— what 
you have put up with while doing 
all that you have done, no one thinks 
so highly of as your humble, unwor. 
thy servant, pee ae Lutteridge ; and 
God himself only can reward you, for 
He put it all in your heart to do! 
Sir—I—TI almost begin to think this 
man—Hcaven forgive me for calljng 
him a vagabond, poor wretch !— 
must be, as you say, Innocent — 
though his case has, it must be 
owned, a desperate ugly look, or you 
would not have been led to do all 
you have done; bunt if he be inno- 
cent "—the Captain paused for a mo- 
ment— I have been all this while 
doing my best to tic the rope round 
his neck!” 

While Captain Lutteridge was say- 
ing all this, Mr Hylton appeared to 
be attentively listening to him in 
silence; but his mind was closely: 
engaged with the subject which had 
been suggested to it, by the preg- 
nant word which had fallen from Cap- 
tain Lutteridge — Duelling ! — Duel. 
ling ? Had that, then, been the topic 
which Lord Alkmond could not bear 
to hear talked of, and by which he 
had becn so much agitated, as Cap- 
tain Lutteridge had represented ? 
Why go out into the wood—and di- 
rectly from the banqueting-table ? 
The more Mr Hylton thought of it 
—and his ideas sprung up and fol- 
lowed one another with lightning ra- 
pidity—the greater were his amaze- 
ment and anxiety; for he recollected 
Lord Milverstoke’s agitation on the 
subject being mentioned; his lord- 
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ship's acknowledgment that it occa- 
sioned him great agony, from reasons 
of which, as he had said, Mr Hylton 
could have no notion; and his lord- 
ship's solemn declaration that it had 
no connection with, or bearing upon, 
the awful bereavement which he had 
suffered. And, again, what reason 
could there be for his stern refusal 
to allow the matter to be communi- 
cated to the official authorities, even 
in so grave a case as that affecting 
the life of a fellow-creature? And he 
had said, moreover, that it might, it 
talked about, afford matter for inju- 
rious and harassing gossip and specu- 
lation! He was thus getting deeper 
and deeper into gloomy aera genes, 
when Captain Lutteridge’s Jast words, 
alluding to the rope round Ayliffe’s 
neck, startled Mr Hylton out of his 
reverie. 

“ True — certainly, Captain Lut- 
teridge,” said he, as if still somewhat 
confounded by the course of his own 
bewiédering reflections; “ but that sin- 
gle word which you have so naturally 
let fall, at a moment when you were 
off your guard, has plunged me head- 
long into a sea of conjecture and per- 
plexity. I own myself utterly at a 
loss how to connect this conversation 
with the death of poor Lord Alk- 
mond; and consider you warranted 
(for all that at present occurs to mc) 
in your frequent assertion that there 
really was no such connection.” 

“That may all be, sir, and perhaps 
is really so; but now the point is, 
what must be done herein ? Anything 
—nothing ?” 

‘“Were I disposed to make any 
use, and you to permit me, of the in- 
formation which I now possess ’— 

“Get Lord Milverstoke’s leave, and 
the thing is done! If his lordship 
care not, Iam sure I don’t.” 

“But what if his lordship should 
hear that which has happened here to- 
day, Captain Lutteridge?” 

“What if he do? It will make 
him angry, very angry, with me; but 
that I cannot help. He may curse 
my folly, but cannot question my 
honour: and what say you, by Jove, 
sir, to my going myself to my Lord 
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Milverstoke, and plainly telling him 
what has happened? If it will serve 
your purpose in this strait that you 
are in, why, I will go at once, and 
within an hour’s time his lordship 
shall know all that has happened, and 
do as he pleases.” 

“ Resolution such as yours cannot 
be daunted, I see, my dear Captain; 
and I entreat you, then, to do as you 
propose ; and in justice to me, ex- 
plain how it fell out, without effort of 
mine, and that I will, of course, nei- 
ther say a word, nor take a step, till 
T have his lordship’s consent to do so.” 

“JT will do all this, and the sooner 
the better: and why may I not tell 
him of Lord Farnborough’s letter? 
I’m sure there’s nothing can come of | 
it, though. Men don’t fight duels’ 
with bludgeons, and at night-time, ch ? 
And strike from behind, too? You 
don’t suppose anything so wild as all 
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that? Had my Lord Alkmond been 
stabbed or shot, the case might have 
looked somewhat different. But duel- 
ling was doubtless the thing talked of 
that night, and a bloody duel was 
spoken of, too, that had no long time 
before taken place. All this, however, 
let us sce what my Lord Milverstoke 
will say to. He, for aught I know, 
may let you go up to London with 
your news, and make what you can of 
it. "Tis a hopeful case, truly ; but 
here is my horse, and within an hour 
shall I learn what his lordship hath to 
say concerning this my folly.” 

The Captain and Mr Hylton then 
mounted their horses; the former 
galloping off towards Milverstoke 
Castle, the latter to the town where 
Mr Melcombe resided, with whom he 
was more anxious than ever to confer 
on the subject of the Secretary of 
State’s letter. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


As Mr Hylton rode along, he felt a 
miserable suspicion strengthening in 
his miud, that the mystery on which 
he had been placing so fond but gra- 
tuitous a reliance was vanishing into 
thin air, as far as concerned any pro- 
bable connection between it and the 
tragical end of Lord Alkmond. The 
last words of bluff Captain Lutteridge 
—the bludgeon, the pistol, the rapier, 
the dagger—quite haunted Mr Hylton, 
forcing upon him an inference destruc- 
tive of his hopes on behalf of Ayliffe. 
Hie, of course, made no mention to Mr 
Melcombe of the accidental disclosure 
of Captain Lutteridge; but both of 
them were greatly perplexed as to the 
course proper to be taken with refer- 
ence to the Secretary of State’s letter, 
which nevertheless Joud!y demanded 
that something should be done, and 
that something quickly. 


Little thought Captain Lutteridge, 
as, inwardly cursing his own stupidity 
at every step he took, he hastened on 
to the Castle, of the scene which his 
announced arrival would terminate. 
‘Twas one between young Lady Emily 
and her father, with whom she was 
angel-like pleading the desperate cause 
of Ayliffe! Any one who been pre- 
sent, hearing the conversation which 
had taken place that morning in the 
sick chamber of Lady Alkmond, be- 
tween her Ladyship and Lady Emily, 
on the subjcct of Avliffe, might have 
believed himself listening to the con- 
verse of two angels: so gentle, so piti- 
ful, so pious was it, as no words can 
tell. Lady Alkmond lay in bed, in 
extreme weakness, in a state most pre- 
carious; so frightful had been the 
shock sustained by a delicate system, 
at a period when that delicacy was in- 
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finitely enhanced by the distant pros- 

ect—now, alas! at an end—of an- 
other addition to the ancient house of 
her murdered Lord. The Earl, on en- 
tering her chamber at his usual hour, 
on the morning of the day on which 
Mr Hylton ad the Captain's last in- 
terview had taken place, on sitting 
down beside the bed, leaned down and 
kissed the lily-hued cheek, and press- 
ed the slight attenuated fingers of the 
gentle sufferer with an air of incon- 
ceivable tenderness. Had his atten- 
tion not been entirely absorbed by her 
whom he had come to visit, he might 
have observed Lady Emily, who sat 
on the opposite side of the bed, look- 
ing pale and apprehensive ; for she 
knew that Lady Alkmond intended to 
utter one word—only one word—into 
the Earl's ear on his retiring, which 
word Lady Emily had undertaken 
afterwards, on that same morning, to 
enforce upon her father, with all,her 
powers of dutiful and loving persua- 
sion and intercession. She trembled 
like an aspen leaf, therefore, when the 
Earl, after sitting rather longer than 
usual, rose to take his departure ; and 
Lady Alkmond, gazing at him sweetly, 
as he kissed herforehead and clasped her 
hand, softly whispered, ‘ Forgive !” 
Lady Emily observed her father slight. 
ly start, but only very slightly. He 
looked for a moment earnestly at Lady 
Alkmond, and, after pressing his lips 
to her pale cheek, withdrew in silence. 
When he had quitted the chambcr¢ 
Lady Emily glided round to the side 
of her sister, and both of them remain- 
ed for some moments silent, and with 
beating hearts. 

* Don’t fear, love!’ whispered Lady 
Alkmond. 

“IT tremble, Agnes; I feel I do, but 
tis not from fear. I will do what I 
have promised ! ” 

Lady Emily’s fingers gently clasped 
those of her sister-in-law, whose beau- 
tiful cheek was of an ashy whiteness, 
and her bosom heaved ; for Lady Aik- 
mond knew the firmness of the resolu- 
tion which Lady Emily had formed, to 
follow her stern father to his library, 
soon after he had quitted the chamber 
where they were sitting and brave the 
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peril of angering him, upon a subject 
on which he had never hitherto inter- 
changed a syllable with her. And she 
well knew his fierce inflexibility of cha. 
racter, and that, on the trying topic 
which she was going to urge, that 
inflexibility would be exhibited with 
tenfold force. But she had reccived 
several letters from Mrs Hylton, se 
feelingly advocating the cause of Ay- 
liffe, his dying wife, and unfortunate 
little son, and so strenuously protest- 
ing the writer’s and her husband’s 
conviction of Ayliffe’s innocence, that 
Lady Emily resolved, cost what effort 
it might, to make an attempt to wring 
from her father that expression of a 
desire for mercy to be extended to the 
Waa ee which Mrs Hylton assured 
acr would probably be attended with 
success, and save an innocent man 
from the horrible and ignominious 
death of a murderer. That morning 
she had been early in his library, and 
placed on the table at which he usual- 
ly sat, a little copy of the New Testa- 
ment, with a slip of paper in it, on 
which she had written in pencil the 
words, “ Matthew, xviil. 35.” On his 
return from Lady Alkmond’s room, 
Lord Milverstoke repaired to his li- 
brary, in which he walked to and fro 
for some time, meditating with no 
light displacency on the word which 
had fallen from Lady Alkmond. He 
suspected its true import and object ; 
and on taking his seat, and opening 
with some surprise the Testament 
which lay before him, guided by the 
reference written by the trembling 
fingers of his daughter, he read as fol- 
lows—‘ So likewise shall my heavenly 
Hather do also unto you, if ye, from 
your hearts, forgive not, every one his 
brother, their trespasscs.” "This verse 
the Earl read hastily ; then laid down 
the book, folded his arms, and leaned 
back in his seat, not with subdued 
feclings, but very highly indignant. 
Iie now saw clearly what had been 
intended by the faint but impressive 
whisper of Lady Alkmond,even couldhe 
have before entertained a doubt upon 
the subject. Oh! why did not thoughts 
of the heavenly temper of these two 
loving and trembling spirits melt his 
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stern heart? “T'was not so, however; 
and even anger swelled within that 
FATHER’S breast of untamed fierceness 
—anger, almost struggling and shap- 
ing itself into the utterance of “ Inter- 
ference ! intrusion! presumption !” 
After a long interval, in which his 
thoughts were thus angrily occupied, 
he reopened the Testament, and again 
read the sublime and awful declaration 
of the Redcemer of mankind ; yet 
smote it not his heart. And after a 
while, removing the paper, he calmly 
replaced the sacred volume on the spot 
from which it had been taken by Lady 
Emily. Not long after he had done 
80, he heard a faint tapping at the dis- 
tant door, but without taking any no- 
tice of it, although he had a somewhat 
disturbing suspicion as to the cause of 
that meek application, and the person 
by whom it was made. The sound 
was presently repeated somewhat loud- 
er; on which “ Who is there ?—en- 
ter!” called out the Earl loudly, and 
in his usual stern tone, looking appre- 
hensively towards the door—which 
was opened, as he had thought, and per- 
haps feared, it might be,by Lady Emily. 

“Ttis 1, dear papa,” said she, closing 
the door after her, and advancing ra- 
ther rapidly towards him, who moved 
not from his seat; though the appear. 
ance of—now—his only child, and that 
a daughter most beautiful in budding 
womanhood, and approaching a FATHER 
with timid, downcast looks, might well 


have elicited some word or gesture of |ment. 


welcoming affection and tenderness. 

“What brings you hither, Emily?” 
he inquired coldly, as his daughter, in 
her loveliness and terror, stood within 
a few feet of him, her fine features 
wearing an expression of blended mo- 
desty and resolution. 

“Do you not know, my dearest 
papa?” said she gently; “ cf you not 
suspect? Do not be angry !—do not, 
dear papa, look so sternly at me! I 
come to speak with you, who are my 
father, in all love and duty.” 

“Tam not stern—I am not angry, 
Emily. Have I not ever been kind to 
you? Why, then, this unusual mode 
of approaching and addressing me? 
Were I a mere tyrant, you could not 
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show better than your present man- 
ner does that I am such !” 

His words were kind, but his eye 
and his manner blighting. His 
daughter’s knees trembled under her. 
She glanced hastily at the table in 
quest of the little book which her 
hands had that morning placed there ; 
and, not secing it, her heart sunk. 

“Be seated, Emily,” said Lord Mil- 
verstoke, moviug towards her a chair, 
and gently placing her in it, immedi- 
ately opposite to him, at only a very 
little distance. She thought that she 
had never till that moment seen her 
father’s face; or, at least, had never 
before noticed its true character. How 
cold and severe was the look of the 
pence eyes now fixed on her; 
10w rigid were the features ; how 
commanding was the expression which 
they wore ; how visibly clouded with 
sorrow, and marked with the traces of 
suffering ! 

“ And what, Emily, would you say?” 
he inquired calmly. 

“Dearest papa, I would say, if I 
dared, what my sister said to you so 
short a time ago—Lorgive !” 

“Whom?” inquired the Earl, striving 
to repress all appearance of emotion. 

“Him who is to dic on Monday 
next—Adam Ayliffe. Oh my dearest 
papa, do not—oh, do not look so fear- 
fully at me!” 

“You mean, Emily, the murderer of 
your brother!’ He paused for a mo- 
“Am I right? Do I under- 
stand you?” inquired her father, 
gloomily. 

“But I think that he is not—I do 
believe that he is not.” 

“ How can itconcern you, Emily, to 
think or believe on the subject ? Good 
child, meddle not with what you un- 
derstand not. Who has put you upon 
this, Emily ?” 

“ My own heart, dear papa!” 

“ Bah, girl !’’ cried the Earl, unable 
to restrain his angry impulse, “ do not 
patter nonsense with your father ona 
subject like this. You have been 
trained and tutored to torment me on 
this matter!” 

“Papa!—my papa!—I trained! I 
tutored! By whom? Am I of your 


and indignantly. . 
“You Trad better return, 
to your occupations "— ; 
“My occupation, dearest papa, 18 
here, and, so long as you. may suffer 
me to be with you, tosay few, but few 
words to you. Itis hard if I cannot, 
I who never knowingly grieved you 
in my life. Remember that Lam now 
your only child. Yet I fear you love 
me not as you ought to love an only 
child, or you could not speak to me as 
you have just spoken!” She paused 
for a moment, and added, as if witha 
sudden desperate impulse—“ My poor 
sister and I do implore you to give 
this wretch a chance of life, for we 
both believe that he is innocent!” 

For a second or two the Earl seemed 
really astounded; and well he might, 
for his youthful daughter had suddenly 
spoken to him with a precision and 
distinctness of language, an energy of 
manner, and an expression of eye, such 
as the Karl had not dreamed of her 
being able to exhibit, and told of the 
strength of purpose with which she 
had come to him. 

“And you both believe that he is 
innocent! ” said he, echoing her words, 
too much amazed toutteranother word. 

“Yes, we do! we do! in our hearts, 

My sister and I have prayed to God 
many times for his mercy; and she 
desires me to tell you that she has for- 
given this man Ayliffe, even though 
he did this dreadful deed ; and so have 
I. Wife and sister of the dear one 
dead, we both forgive, even though the 
oor wretch be guilty; but we believe 
im innocent, and if he be, oh, Heaven 
forbid that on Monday he should die!’ 
“Emily,” said the Karl, who had 
waited with forced composure till his 
‘daughter had ceased, “do you not 
think that your proper place is in your 
Own apartment, or with your suffering 
- Sister-In-law ?”’ 
.. “Why should you thus treat me as 
_ schild; papa ?” inquired Lady Emily, 
_ Searcely able to restrain her tears. 
Why should I not?” asked her 
. father calmly. 
© Gady Emily looked on the ground 
:for-some moments in silence. 7 


my child, 
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blood?” said his. daug oe ee . sible that you are meddling ? meddling 


- compassion.” 


“Does it not occur to you.as pos. 


with matters beyond your province? | 
Is it fitting, girl,” he continued, unable 

to resist an instantaneous but most 

bitter emphasis on the word, “ that 

you should be HERE talking to me at 

all—for one moment even, on a matter 

which I have never thought of naming 

to you—a child ?” 

“YT am achild, papa; but I am your 
child, and your only one; and love 
you more than all the whole world,” 
replied his daughter with ineffable 
sweetness. 

“Obey me, then, as a proof of that 
love: retire to your chamber, and. 
there wonder at what you have ven- 
tured — presumed, this morning to 
do.” 

Lady Emily felt the glance of his. 
eye upon her, as though it had light- 
ened ; but she quailed not. 

“My dear, my only parent, I im- 
plore you send me not away; let. 
me 7+ . 

“Emily, I cannot be disobeyed; I 
am not in the habit of being disobeyed 
by any one; it is very sad that T 
should sec the attempt first made by 
my child.” 

“Oh, papa! forgive me! forgive 
me!’’ She arose, and approaching 
him hastily, as she observe him about 
to advance, sunk on one knee before 
him, clasping ler hauds together. 
“Oh, hear me for but a moment. I 
mever knelt before but to God, yet 
kneel I now to my father. Oh, have 
mercy! nay, be aust! ” | 

“Why, Emily, verily I fear that long. 
confinement, and want of exercise aa 
of changed scenes, are preying upon | 
your mind; you are not speaking 
rationally. Rise, child, and do not_ 
pursue this folly—or I may think you | 
mad!” He disengaged her hands 
gently from his knee, which they had: 
the moment before clasped, and raised: 
her from her kneeling posture, she 
weeping bitterly. | | 

wf am not mad, papa, nor is my 
sister; but we fear lest God’s anger. 
should fall upon you, nay, upon us all, 
if you will not baten to the voice of. 
I 
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“Be seated, Emily,” said the’ Earl. 
Excited’ as you are at present,” he 


eontinued, with rapidly increasing 
- gtérnness of manner, “no words of 
* yaine will be able to satisfy you of the 
- grievous impropriety, nay, the cruel 
‘-@bsurdity of all this proceeding. You 
“talk to me like a parrot about mercy, 
‘and compassion, and God’s anger, and 
- go forth, as though you understood 
what you were saying, and I under. 
stood not what I am doing, what J 
ought to do, and what I have done. 
Child, you forget yourself, me, and 
your duty to me. How dared you to 
profane yonder Testament, and insult 
your father, by placing it before him, 
as you did this morning? Did you 
do so?” 
‘“*T did,” she answered, sobbing. 
“You presumptuous girl !—forget- 
ful of the fifth commandinent !" 
“Oh! say not so—say not so! 
love, I reverence you—andI Fear you 
now,” said Lady Emily, with passion- 
ate energy, gazing at him, witlftears 
running down her cheeks, her dark 
hair partially deranged, her hands 
clasped together in a supplicatory 
manner, ‘I prayed to God, before I 
came to you, that I might not be doing 
_-wrong—that you might not be angry 
~ with me—that, if angry, you might 
forgive me.” 
- “Angry with you! Have I not 
cause? Never dared daughter do such 
thing to father before! You presume 
“to rebuke and threaten me—me—with' 
the vengeance of Heaven, if I yield 
. not to your sickly, dreaming, drivel- 
ling sentimentality. Silence |” he ex- 
claimed, perceiving Ftér about to speak: 
_.“T have not had my eyes closed, I tell 
you now, for days past. I have ob- 
_, served your changed manner. You 
- have been deliberating, long before- 
~ hand, how to perpetrate this unduti- 
. fulness. As though my heart had not 
~“peen already struck, as with a thunder- 
“bolt, from Heaven, you, forsooth—you 
idle, unthinking child !—must strive 
_‘tostab it—to wound me, to insult me! 
. This.is not your own doing—you dared 
-not-have thought of it. Yon are the 
silly tool-of others. Silence! hear 
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have you said this thing!” Her’ 
figure the Earl perceived involuntarily . 
becoming erect as she spoke, and her 
eye fixed with steadfast brightness 
upon his. Had he been sufficiently 
calm and observant, he might have | 
seen in his daughter, at that moment, 
a faint reflection of his own lofty. 
spirit—intolerant of injustice. “ And. 
even you, papa, have no right what. 
ever thus to talk to me. If I have 
done wrong, chide me becomingly; | 
but all that you have said to me only | 
hurts me, and stings me, and I cannot | 
submit to it.” > 

“‘Qady Emily, to your chamber!” . 
said the Earl, with a stately air, rising. . 
So did his daughter. os 

“My Lord!” she exclaimed magni. | 
ficently, her tall figure drawn up to © 
its, full height, and her lustrous eyes’ 
fixed unwavering upon hisown. Nei- 
ther spoke for a moment; and the. 
Karl began, he knew not why, to feel. 
great inward agitation, as he gazed at. 
the erect figure of his silent and indig. 
nant daughiter. | - 

“My child!” said he at length 
faintly, with a quivering lip, and, ex- 
tending his arms, he moved a step to. 
wards hc: , on which she sprung for 
ward into his arms, throwing her own 
about his neck, and kissing his cheek. 
passionately. His strong will for once 
had failed him; hisfulleyes overflowed, 
and a tear fell on his daughter's fore- . 
head. She wept bitterly. Fora while 
he spoke not, but gently led her to a 
couch, and sat down beside her. es 

“Oh, papa, papa!” she murmured, 

how I love you!” vac 

For a while he was silent, strug-— 
gling, and with partial success, to. 
overcome the violence of his emotions. | 
Then he spoke in a bw, deep tone, and | 
with a strange expression of counte: | 
nance, dys eget et 

‘The voices of the dead are soynd-. : 
ing in my ears, Emily! the tranquil: 
dead! ‘Tis said, my Emily,” be , 





paused for some moments, and hie ‘ag 
tation was prodigious,—" that I 4 
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mently, struggling to escape from his 

grasp—for he held her rigidly, while 
raving at her with agonised eyes— 

that's e might again throw her arms 
around his neck. 

. “And I now fearfully feel—I fear, 
that I was stern, as I ee this day 

‘been stern to you. Forgive me, ye 
‘meek and blessed dead ! "—his quiver- 
ing lips were closed for a moment, as 
were also his eyes. “Alas, Emily! 
‘she is looking at me through your 
eyes, Oh, how like!” he remarked, 
as if speaking to himself. His daugh- 
ter covered her eycs, and buried her 
head in his bosom. “ Do you, my 
Emily, forgive me?” 

“Qh, papa! no, no; what have I to 
forgive? Everything have I to love, 
my own sweet papa! Much I fear 
that I may have done what a daugh- 
ter ought not to have done! I have 

‘grieved and wounded a father that 
tenderly loved me "— 
| Ay, my child, I do,” he whispered 
‘gamaleualy, gently drawing her slen- 
der form nearer to his heart. “Emily,” 
—gaid he, afser a while, “ go, get me that 
Testament which you placed before 
me; oh go, dear child!” She still hung 
-her head, and made no motion of go- 
ing. ‘Go, get it me; bring it to me!”’ 
mS She rose without a word, and brought 
it to him; and while he silently read 
the verse to which she had directed 
his attention, she sat beside him, trem-. 
bling and in silence, her eyes timidly 
fixed on the ground. 
‘Tt was in love, and not presump- 
_tion, my Emily, that you laid these 
awful words before me.” 

“Indeed, my papa, it was,” said 
she, bursting into tears. 

_ He appeared about to speak to her, 
when words evidently failed him sud- 
_denly, At length—“ And when that 
“gweet soul "—he paused—“ this morn- 
_ ing whispered in my ear, did she know 
of this that you fed done?” Lady 
Emily could not speak. She bowed 
‘her head in acquiescence, and sobbed. 
“Her father was fearfully agitated. 
: retch that 1 am !—I.am not worthy 
ofetther of you!” Lady Emily again 
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Oh, dear, dearest, best beloved by 
‘danghters —never !" she cried vehe- 
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flung her arms round him fondly, and _ 


kissed him. ‘ I am yielding to great. 
weakness, my love,” said he, after a _ 
while, with somewhat more of compo. — 
sure. ‘ Yet, never shall I—never can 
I—forget this morning! I have long 
felt and feared that I was not made | 
to be loved: I have seen it written in 
people’s faces. Yet can I love!” | 
‘““T know you can !—I know you do, © 
my own dear papa! Do you not be- 
lieve that I love you? that Agnes” 
loves you ?”’ 
‘I do, my Emily—I do! Yet till 
this moment have’l felt alone in life, 
In this vast pile, to me now how 
gloomy and desolate! with these 
woods, now so horrible around me, I 
have been alone—utterly alone! And 
yet were you with me—you, my only 
daughter—who, I suppose, dared not’ 
tell me how much you loved me!" 
“Oh, do not say so, papa! I knew - 
your grief and suffering. They were 
too sacred to be touched. I wept for. 
you,ébut in my own chamber!" | 
‘You stand beside me as an angel, , 
Emily,” said the Karl fondly, “as you | 
have ever been; yet I now feel ag’. 
though my eyes had not really seen’ 
and known you!” : 
They walked slowly to and fro, the” 
Earl affectionately supporting her tall’ 
slim figure; and as he gazed at her, | 
though her eyes were heavy with | 
weeping, and her features partly con- 
cealed beneath her dark dishevelled 
tresses, he beheld in them a beauty 
which he had never fully seen before, 
and which no one knew him familiar] 
enough ever to havé remarked to him... 
‘‘ Papa,” said she at length, evident. 
ly with timorous reluctance in her 
nanner, “shall I offend you if”’—she 
paused, and glanced at him apprehen- | 
sively. aoc. 
“ No, Emily, sweet love! you will 
not—you cannot now offend me,” said 
he, sighing deeply, and speaking very 
gravely, but affectionately. “Iknow 
what 1s in your gentle hee your 
earliest words this morning are still, 
ringing im my ears. Can you belieye | 
and trust in me now, my dear Emily?” 
“ Indeed, indeed, papa, Lean!” <5 
“ As you love me, then, sweet girl. 
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‘do not at present speak to mo on this 
‘dreall air. T‘know all that: you 
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‘gould say: but you do not, you can- 
“nét, you ought not, to know as much 
‘of thia matter as Ido. Remembering 
“the solemn and fearful passage of Holy 
“Writ which you have showed me, 
“Emily, I yet declare to you I believe 
“in-‘my conscience that there is no sha- 
‘dow of doubt about the guilt of Ayliffe. 
So said his judge, an able and merci- 
ful judge; so said the jury; so say 
the whole world! I could tell you of 
expressions of dreadful malice, on his 
part, against me and my family. But 
why—why, my love, should I distress 
you, or harass myself?” 
Lady Emily was going to speak, 
‘but he added— 
“Suppose before he suffer the sen- 
tence of the law, he were to acknow- 
ledge that he did this awful deed— 
what then, Emily?” 

“‘ What mean vou, dear papa?” she 
inquired faintly. 

“ Should his life be even then spared ? 
—or should he die?” said the Earl 
in a very solemn manner. 

“Oh, papa!” she murmured, after 
a pause, sighing heavily. ‘ But,” she 
added, “ suppose he should not confess 
it, but die, saying that he is innocent, 
‘and it should be so found afterwards, 
would not that beawful, dearest papa?” 

~ My dear Emily, unfortunately few 
‘eriminals suffer their just sentence 
without falsely protesting innocence. 
Were we to believe them, against all 
proof positive of guilt, how could law 
or justice be administered ?” 

* But—forgive a word more, papa— 
suppose he should really die inno- 
cent?” 

_ “My dear child, that is, I own, a 
shocking supposition ; but—you may 
speak of this again to me, I hear the 
sound of steps coming along the cor- 
-yidor.” | 

- The Earl was right; in a few mo- 
ments a servant gently opened the 
door, and announced that Captain 
Lutteridge had just arrived from the 
barracks in great haste, and begged 
to be allowed immediately to oes hs 
Jordship.on an important matter. The 
Earl started, and, after a few seconds’ 
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angry pause, said, “ Let him 3 
hit A ata mae eo 
' When the servant had withdrawn— 
“ Emily,” said he, “this isa well-mean-. 
ing, thick- headed soldier, who ‘has. 
occasioned me great distress by his . 
folly and meddling; but after the mes- | 
sage which he has sent, I am bound — 
to see him. Away, my love—I hear - 
him coming — God bless thee! God. — 
bless thee!” he continued, kissing - 
her fondly. éehrough yonder. 
door;” and Lady Efnily ran to the . 
private door, and in a moment more > 
Captain Lutteridge entered, and found 
the Earl alone. 2 
“T fear your lordship is ill,” said 
the Captain, approaching him,.and: 
bowing courteously. i es 
“No, sir; but eo harassed,” re.’ 
plied the Earl, who had resitmed all 
his habitual haughtiness of ‘Thanner: — 
“and may.I request the favour of: 
being at once informed what may be 
your urgent business with me?” — 
The Captain was, as usual, exces-. 
sively irritated by the Earl’s mode of 
address, but was then conscious of — 
being in no position to quarrel with, © 
or resent it. ae 
“JT will to the point at once, my | 
Lord,” said he, with forced composure. 
‘Tam come to own myself to have . 
been just playing the part of an utter 
fool.” : | 
There was something in. his quaint 
embarrassed manner which instantly | 
‘arrested the Earl’s attention, and he | 
listened with stern curiosity. vt 
“Your lordship may believe that: 
as a gentleman, and having the honour . 
of bearing his Majesty’s commission, - 
I would rather suffer death than will- 
ingly or knowingly break my word "— 
“For Heaven’s sake, sir, proceed; » 
go on:” said the Earl impatiently, 
observing Captain Lutteridge hesitate 
for a moment. ee 
‘‘ Well, my Lord, yet so the matter’ 
is;—in a conversation had, scarce an: 
hour ago, with Mr Hylton, about this. 
caitiff that is todie on Monday—I could. | 
submit to be shot for having toacknow-" 
ledge to your lordship, that unadvised. 
ly, and in the heat ofthe very speech. 
in which I was protesting to the gah’. 




















out slipped the accursed wo 


starting out of his chair, and standing 


_, sir!” exclaimed the Earl, 
erect, gazing at Captain Lutteridge in 
a kind of stupified silence. 
words, an 


by no means to: forget 
which you have this 
“Yes my Lord, I am a man of few 
wor thoge few, how foolish 
sometimes! My Lord—I say — out 
sprung this thrice accursed word— 
duelling ”— 


nor the manner in which, before your 
menial, you have presumed to dismiss 
a gentleman and an officer. Be assured 
« Merciful heavens !—these people 
will assuredly kill me, between them 


obliviousness hereof, I am not.” 


that if your lordship be disposed to 
all,” exclaimed the Earl, striking his 


With this the Captain made a low 
ficd steps withdrew. 
forehead with hisclenchedhand. ‘And 
what then, sir?” he presently inquired, 
desperately, but with the manner of 
one quite exhausted. 
Captain. 


and formal bow, and with slow di 
“Nothing, my Lord,” replied the 


“ How say you, sir? Are you trif- 
ling—bandying words with me? What 
y 


If he imagined that his last words 
mean you, sir, by— nothing?” 


had had the least effect on Lord Mil- 


verstoke, he was mistaken: for his 
lordship was sunk deep in a reverie 
whatever. 
tain Lutteridge, doggedly. 


with which the name and threats. of 
Captain Lutteridge had no connection 
_ “My Lord, what I mean I say ; 
what I say, that I mean,” replied Cap- 
~The Earl glanced at him for a mo- 
then— 


ment, with an expression which pre- 
dent] 


vented a somewhat fierce speech that 


Captain himself, something occurred a 
the Captain was about making; and 


And indecd, as for the 
few moments after his exit from the 
Earl’s library, which made him for 
awhile forget the only as yet un- 


avenged insult which he was aware 
“ Have you any other business with 


yne, sir?” inquired the Earl, with evi- 
supprersed fury. 


of having ever experienced in hisJi: 
for hehappenced to encounter the Li 
Kmily, who, unexpectedly to her 
crossed his path on her way to JT 
Alkmond’s apartment, and disap) 
ed in a moment. 

‘By my sword!” said the Cap! 
“None, my Lord—none, I thank my 
‘stars,” replied the Captain, coolly, and 
even sarcastically. 

“Sir, I seem the sport of destiny 

this day !—Never felt 1 so humiliated ! 

I wish you good day, sir,” said the 
Earl. 
.“ You see, my Lord,” said the Cap. 
tain resolutely —“I am cool, your 
look "— 


beauty is that girl already! 
Jordship is not; wherefore I over- 


to himself, as he hurried on, ‘‘ what a 


And in 
two years’ time—hcigho—naught will 
be heard at Court but of her. 
she hath a temper like her father’s— 
evated by her!” 





why, Heaven pity him that is capti- 





The Earl rang his bell violently ; 
and stood in silence, till a servant ap- 


peared ; on which his lordship mo- 
tioned the Captain to the door, with 
an air which was to that gallant per- 
$i Be aelte intolerable. 

said hb 
oe ght 1 


'* 











But, if 
When the Captain was fairly on his 


way back to the barracks, his first 
stinging recollection of the treatment 


which he had experienced from the 
larl made him scratch his ear vio- 


lently, and then dig his spurs into his 
startled but obedient horse, who there- 
upon pelted onward with him, till sud- 
denly reined up, on its rider’s meeting 
Hylton, on his wa 
Melcombe’s. 
igs is. your house, my Lord,” 
e, haughtily, “and I have no 
in it; nay, I had no business 


another horseman, and that was Mr 
rhatever, seeing I ought to have 


understood: the nature of the 


y home from Mr 
“Sir, good day,” quoth the Captain. 

“ Are you going to the Castle ? Ecod, 

if you be, look out! You will be clean 
eaten up in one minute! Look out, 
therefore, is all J shall sa 
just escaped to tell you.” 


y, that am 


person living in it. For the present, 


my Lord, good day. But I pray you, 


ay used to me, 





|, what is the matter, 














ever on thé gloomy affair’ an 


‘appeared quite incapable ‘o 
At aay intelligible or probable way |. 
brought to. bear upon it: Mi Mel. 
combe looked blank enough on hear- - 
ing this. Ms oa 

“Then I fear the game is up, Mr 
Hylton—if you wille forgive the ex. 
pression,” said Mr Melcombe, shrug, © 
ging his shoulders, and sighing, ‘Mr : 
Hylton only shook his head. “Can't 


Matter? Head, go and see, if you 
be so minded : for I'll! be —— hem! I 
ask your pardon, sir, you being a par. 
gon-—good day, sir.” 

“But stay—stay, Captain! AmI 
“$0 go to the Castle to see Lord Mil- 
 werstoke ?” 

» + @QOh, certainly!” said the Captain, 
~ smiling grimly. “Go and put your 





“head into the lion’s mouth for a mo- ‘ia give me—I mean, are not you at - 
i 


ment! You may come out again ! 
And if you do, blessed be the stars 
. that will shine on Mr Hylton— good 
. day, good day, sir! ”’—and away rode 
-- the Captain, leaving Mr Hylton ina 
- perplexed, whom he had found in a 
very melancholy, mood: for Mr Hyl- 
ton had quitted Mr Melcombe without 
having scarcely a ray of hope left on 
_ behalf of the unhappy convict, for 
whom he had so powerfully but (as 
_ he now feared) unavailingly exerted 
himself, While he and Mr Meclcombe 
had been in the midst of their attxious 
ysgultation on the course to be pur- 
ped, Mr Hylton’s attention was called 

'y his companion to a person just 
fen. passing along the street, into 
hich the window of Mr Melcombe’s 

__ office looked, and who was no other 
than old Ayliffe, in his broad hat, long 
threadbare blue coat and high walk- 
ing-stick, on his way from the gaol. 
~ Qh, what a face was his! wasted, and 


berty to give one the least inkling,— | 
just a hint—a mere breath—eh?: TI. 
would receive it in sacred confidence.” 
“On no earthly consideration,” re=._ 
plied Mr Hylton, sadly. “ My lips - 
are sealed till I see one from whom I» 
accidentally learnt what [know, But” 
this I can tell you—certain I aim that ~ 
there is something or other strange | 
and mysterious about Lord Alkmonpd’s | 
fate, unconnected though what Ihave 
heard may be with the facts: proved — 
against the prisoner.” Aa 
‘ Does the intelligence which you » 
have thus become possessed of in 
any way vary your view of the facts — 
proved at the trial?” inquired Mr — 
Melcombe. After a pause, during | 
which Mr Hylton rapidly ran over. 
them, he answered in the negative. ~ 
“Does it bear at all on the new .. 
facts laid before the Secretary of State, — 
as mentioned in my agent’s letter?” » 


Again Mr Hylton paused, and longer 
than before. | ee ae 
“T cannot say that it does; ‘mor. ° 
yet will I say that it does not.” 
“The way to try the question 
is, to put yourself in my Lord Farn-.. 
borough's place, and ask yourself. 
whether that which you now know - 
warrants you in further suspending 
the execution of this sentence,” 
“Of course, acting ouly on: the ° 
knowledge which he would then have: 
of the case, I mean, independently..of 
my own unshaken conviction of the... 
prisoner’s innocence?” - ea 
“Of course; most certainly.. You: : 
see, Mr Hylton, my Lord Farnporough | 
has a tremendous responsibility upon, 


fall of sorrow and resignation! And 
his step seemed feebler than Mr Hyl: 
- ton had before observed it to be. He 
heaved a deep sigh while gazing after 
the venerable figure of one whom he 
did not venture to summon into the 

apartment in which his son’s welfare 

was the sole subject of discourse and 

consultation. Mr Hylton told Mr 
 Melcombe, with a depressed air, that 
che had accidentally discovered what 
~-had been the topic of conversation at 
--¢he Earl of Milverstoke’s table, at the 
moment of Lord Alkmond’s quitting 
. it; but that it had become known to 
him in a manner which at present 
‘prevented his making any use of what ty we 
he-had heard; yet that he was able to him, and must rest the exercise of h 
vsassure Mr Melcombe, that the conver- discretion on sure grounds, Wha 
“sation seemed to throw no light what. conclusion, then, on these principles, _ 


fairly 






























informed of that which you’ say 


that you now are? ae 
-<4tQh, do not ask me!” replied Mr 


. Hylton, gloomily. : 
et i information likely to bring 


-you at all into, communication with 


‘the Barl of Milverstoke? What effect 


“vill it have on him if he know it? 
‘Have we any chance of getting from 


“chig lordship an expression of doubt of 
- the prisoner’s guilt, or a recommenda- 


tion to mercy?” : 
" paused, turning over in his min 


Again Mr Hylton 
the 


possible result of Captain Lutteridge’s 
Eterview that day with Lord Milver- 


stoke ; and having done so, shook his 


vmystery ! 
“shrugging his shoulders: “my duties 
.peem a farce at present. 
walking in a fog, a blinding fog ;” 


head and sighed. 


Well, mystery! mystery all! all is 
” exclaimed Mr Melcombe, 


€ are 


“but, thought he, [ see through that 
. fog the dim, ghastly outline of a gal- 


Jows! “My real opinion,” he con- 
tinued, “is that you have done all 


“that can be done; and this un- 


. happy fellow must be left to his fate. 


“But, by the way, Mr Hylton, you 


Peed 


must needs answer the Under Secre- 
‘tary’s letter, and without delay. 


J 
never read one at once so courteous, 


go solemn, so exacting of an answer. 
' As a gentleman, but above all, as a 


Christian minister, you are bound to 


be promptly candid in this matter, 


and relieve his lordship from the har- 


vassing doubts which it is you only 


who have raised in his mind.” 


“Tig true, Mr Melcombe; I feel 


_ the pressure of your words,” said Mr 
Hylton, “and if possible I will send 
an answer by this night’s coach; but 
must first see or hear from Lord Mil- 


. verstoke ; and so have not.”—looking 







case now stands, and supposing: 


at his watch—“a-moment's time to: 


{ 


lose. Pray come over to the parson- . 
‘age to-morrow morning.” And with _ 


this Mr Hylton took his leave of Mr: 
Melcombe, grievously depressed, and, | 
indeed, reduced well-nigh to* down. 
right despair. He feared within him.» 
self to contemplate the scattered frag- : 
ments of the structure of hope which 
he had raised with such well-meant: 
precipitation: He felt, indeed, sick at. 
reart. Not all the endearments of 
good Mrs Hylton could cheer his: 
drooping spirits for a moment. He> 





began now to afflict himself on account - 


of having only protracted the mortal 
anguish of Ayliffe, and--in language | 
terrible to be recollected—made him. 
suffer twice the pangs ofdeath. Little 
thought he of the angel who, in the 
form of Lady Emily, had that day 
joined her passionate advocacy with 
his! That her gentle hand had struck 


a blow which reached a long ice-bound. | 


heart, whence gushed upon her streams 


of pent-up love and tenderness, as froin’ 
a source never, perchance, to be dried 


up again: but had that dear noble. 
creature succeeded in overruling Hee 
father’s supgmenr? In his sudden 
condescension towards one whom he 


rightly regarded as, in such a matter, 


but a child, had he not shown a glimpse 
of reasoning, adverse to her wishes, 
which was not to be answered? Ofall 
this Mr Hylton knew nothing; and, 


in forming the resolution to go that. 


evening to the Castle, ascertain the | 
state of his lordship'’s feelings on the 

subject, and make one last earnest ef. 
fort to shake his confiderce in the pri- 
soner’s guilt, and persuade him to jin’ 
in a recommendation to mercy, Mr. 


Hylton felt himself at once discharg: 


ing a duty and exercising a right, 


NOW AND THEN, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Sxortiy after arriving at the parson- 
age, Mr Hylton partook ofaslight and 
hasty dinner; and then,taking with him 
the letter of Mr Melcombe’s London 
agent, and that of the Under Secretary 
of Stateto himself, set off for the Castle, 
with heavy forcbodings, when he ad- 
verted tothe ominous intimations with 
which Captain Lutteridge had that 
day left him. Mr Hylton’s courage 
was not at fault , and in a cause which 
he believed to be righteous and just, 
he would have faced the bloodiest ty- 
rant whom ever earth had seen ard 
shuddered at. He would not else,have 
been a true servant of his Master, 
whose awful words should be ever 
sounding in our ears, subduing vain 
fears, and strengthening feeble pur- 
poe (and so they ever were with Mr 

ylton) -—J say unto you, my friends, 
Be not afraid of them that kill the body, 
and after that have no more that they can 
do. But I will forewarn you whom ye 
shall fear: Fear Mim who, after he 
haath killed, hath power to cast into hell; 
yea, Tsay onto you, Fear um “So,” 
said Mr Eylton, within himself, as he 
went to pay probably his last visit, in 
Ayliffe’s lifetime, to the Lord of Mil- 
verstoke, ‘‘ let me ask myself—do I 
verily in my conscience believe (as 
said the Judge to the jury in this poor 
man’s case) that Adam Ayliffe is, in 
spite of all appearances against him, 
innocent of the crime for which he is 
adjudged to die?”’ And after a brief 
and serious revolving of the matter, 
he answered, “ Yes, I do: then will I 
make this last effort, and, if it fail, con- 
sole myself by reflecting that what I 
thought my duty I have done, care- 
less of consequences.” 

Having come to this conclusion, he 


and serenity of spirit, which deserted 
him not for a moment, even when he 
entered the room in which Lord Mil- 
verstoke awaited him, and which had 
been the scene of their former agitat- 
ing interview He expected to see 
the Ea:l with a fierce and scowling 
countenance, and to hear him speak 
in a voice of bitter contemptuousness, 
if indeed he were not even roused into 
fury ungovernable. But Lord Milver- 
stoke received him with marvellous 
calmness of manner, albeit with vis- 
iblé ¢loom 

“Pray, Mr Hylton, be seated,” said 
his lordship, with a sort of solemn 
courtesy which sensibly affected hig 
visitor. “Jam far frotn well, in either 
mind or body, but doubtless you hawey 
that to say which I ought to hear, a 
at once, therefore, sir, speak freely. 
am all attention.” 

‘Your lordship has to-day seen Cap- 
tain Lutteridge,” said Mr a Iton, re- 
solved to take advantage of this unex- 
pectedly calm humour of the Earl, and 
touch first the most dangerous topic 
which he had to deal with. 

“T have, sir. He told me what had 
passed between you and him this day. 
Captain Lutteridge is a plain-spoken 
gentleman, and somewhat abrupt 
broketo mea matter very painful; and t 
fear I dismissed himroughly, for which 
I am sorry, and ask his pardon; and 
T request you, if you should see him, 
to tell him this from me.” 

“T trust your lordship is satisfied 
that I had taken no means whatever 
to betray the Captain into the inadver- 
tence which he must have explained 
to your lordship.” 

“He did not say that you did, Mr 
Hylton, nor suggest it; and I believa 


felt a wonderful composure of feeling, i that you could not possibly do go bave 
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¥ 

and paltry a thing. And now that 
you know what formed the subject of 
conversation at my table, on that— 
that—hideous night—let me ask you, 
sit, whether you agree with what I 
told you some time ago, that what was 
said on that occasion could have no 
bearing on the case which you have 
thought proper so vehemently, so tena- 
ciously, to advocate and uphold?” 

“My Lord, I feel it my duty to ac- 
knowledge that I have been unable, 
since hearing what was the subject 
of conversation on that dismal night, 
to see any means of connecting 
that conversation with the event 
which we all so deeply deplore ; 
which still seems to me enshrouded in 
mystery and terror. But I am un- 
shaken in my belief of the innocence 
of Ayliffe’— 

: i feel it, sir, very difficult to listen 
to you with calmness, but I restrain 
my feelings, and I request to be in- 
formed of your object in coming hither 
to-night.” 

“My Lord, I deem it right to show | 
your lordship how at present stands. 
the case, which now probably can have | 
only one ending, and that on Monday 
morning next.” Herc he took out of 
his pocket-book two letters, and hand- 
ing them to his lordship, said, “ The 
first, my Lord, of these letters, is one 
which gives an account of what took | 
place before the Secretary of State, 
with reference to the communication | 
forwarded fromm Dunkirk ; and the se , 
cond is the Under Secretary’s letter 
to me, on the subject concerning which | 
I have just spoken to your lordship.” 

The Earl took the two proffered do 
cuments, and opened fiist the latter. 
with visibly checked eagerness, read- 
ing it over in silence. ‘J will not,” 
said his lordship, when he had come 
to the end, “ask you, sir, whether’ 
now you feel justified in having made | 
the representations which have called. 
forth this very marvellous and credit- 
able despatch ; for such, I suppose, 
taust call it. But if you have no ob- 
ection to be so communicative, sir, 

‘wish to know what course you may 
be intending to pursue. I mean, 





stance, touching my unhapp 
'murder?” the Earl proceede 
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speaking with precision, how you will’ 
endeavour to make it appear that you 

have not grievously disturbed the ad- 

ministration of justice.” 

“ Oh, my Lord, while I acknowledge 
the courtesy of your lordship’s lan- 
guage, I feel the searing severity of 
your rebuke, and must submit to it. 
But while I do so, suffer me to say 
that my conscience acquits me of hay- 
ing done, intentionally, wrong. I 
acted in a great, a tartible difficulty. 

“| think, sir, you evade—no, sir, I 
beg your pardon—I mean, I think that 
you did not hear, or have forgotten, 
my question. I ask you again, what 
course you intend to pursue with re- 
ference to this letter? You pause, Mr 
Hylton. Ifit beanyreliefto your feel- 
ings, I have to infoim you that I shall 
myself immediately wiite to my Lod 
Farnborough, telling him how I am 
foiced, by circumstances, to disclose 
a conversation which took place in 
the fancied privacy of my own house. 
I shall also mention the subject of 
that conversation ; "—he paused, and 
involuntarily closed his eyes for a 
moment— “ and that—my—unfortu- 
nate murdered son was prcsent, and 
probably heard what was said; and 
shortly afterwards left the Castle. 
This 1 intend to do, sir, immediately ; 
and then, sir, I presume your end will 
have been so far answered,” said the 
Earl, momentarily resuming his usual 
sternness of tone and manner. Mr 
Hylton bowed in silent acquiescence. 
‘And what inference do you think 
proper, sir, to draw from this circum- 
son's 
to in- 
quire, with ill-subdued vehemence, 
and a voice in which a faint tremor 
was perceptible. 

“My Lord,” replied Mr Hylton 
calmly, “I do not profess to draw 
any inferences, I know not that I 
am entitled to draw any, nor that I 
am able to do so.” 

“This babbling Captain told you, 
sir, I believe, that the late Lord Alk- 
mond seemed disturbed—distressed— 
at the conversation ? ” 

“Certainly he did, my Lord.” 


" ah0 


«tad of courae, eir, you placed im. 

plicit ctv on what he Paid? and 
were ready to act on what a man in 

his @ups fancied that he observed in 
_ another? But J cannot pursue this 

further, sir,” said the Earl, having 

slightly changed colour. ‘“ And now, 
‘ goncerning this other letter.” 

That also his lordship read entirel 
through. When he had done, he said, 
with a contemptuous air, “It did not 
require Lord Farnborough’s talents to 
dispose of this flimsy farce! But are 
you satisfied on this point also, 
sir ? 

“My Lord, I cannot carry the mat- 
ter further, and look upon it, after the 
two letters which your lordship has 
before you, as concluded ; or at least 
placed beyond my judgment or respon- 
sibility.” 

“And what then, sir?” inquired 
Lord Milverstoke, eyeing Mr Hylton 
steadfastly. 

“What then, my Lord, indeed ? ” 
echoed Mr Hylton, with a deep gigh 

“Twill tell you, sir. Justice will 
be satisfied, and a lesson taught to 
those who have striven to defeat it.” 

“* My Lord, pardon me, I caunot sit 
silent while ”— 

“ T tell you, sir,” continued the Earl 
excitedly, “that you must and shall 
sit silent before him whom you have 
so deeply injured, whose feelings you 
have outraged, whose heart you have 
wrung, whose soul you have tortured 
almost to madness. I tell you, sit, 
that you have acted in vain and pre- 
sumptuous defiance of common sense, 
the law of the land, and the prin- 
ciples of justice; and most deliberately 
stabbed hearts into which it was your 
province rather to have poured sym- 
pathy and consolation. How, sir, 
shall you ever make me amends for 
the days and nights of misery which 
your intrusive meddling and false hu- 
maunity have occasioned me? Was 
your object, sir, to hold me up as a 
mark for the arrows of calumny? To 
earn for yourself the reputation of the 
good and merciful, at my expense, 
coarsely careless of the peace of my 

‘family? To make me appear, I say, 
vindictive and relentless, that you 
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might appear the reverse? But, 
doubtless,-you have beet partially suc- 
cessful; and I beg of you to spend 
an early day next week, a uery early 
day, sir, in humiliation and fasting, 
that you may acquire a smarting 
sense of your inhumanity, and pos- 
sibly even learn a little humility, and 
to place less confidence in your own 
somewhat overweening and presump- 
tuous judgment! Oh, let me hear 
sir, what you have to say! By all 
means, Mr Hylton; plausibility will 
not even now desert you!” said the 
Karl, with a most bitter smile, it being 
the first approach—but such an one! 
—to a smile of any kind that had been 
seen in his features since his son's 
death, 

“My Lord, I see before me, in your 
lodship, only a cruelly injured and 
bereaved father; your lordship sees 
in me only an humble clergyman, 
unable, and indisposed, even were he 
able, to resent insult, or render railing 
for railing. I dare not, I cannot, take 
or feel offence at anything which has 
just fallen from your lordship; and I 
believe that, though your words are 
sharp and cutting, your lordship meant 
not offence against one who ne 
uttered a disrespectful or hasty word 
to your lordship , who at this moment, 
God be my witness, loves and pities 
your lordship "— 

“ I thank you, sir,” interposed the 
Earl loftily. ’ 

—‘“ And sympathises with youg" 
sufferings,” continued Mr Hylton, 
calmly. “ But, my Lord, I choose to 
appeal for a moment, confidently, to 
your own high feelings. I call upon 
you to remember my sacred character 
and office, and to bear with me while 
I solemnly denounce, in the name of 
Him whom I serve, your present fierce, 
unchristian, implacable spirit!’ 

“Mr Hylton,” said the Earl, his 
eyes glistening with fury, “I would 
be tranquil and temperate with you, 
in spite of your provoking me to for 
get what is due to myself, as well as. 
you. Pray, sir, exercise, in your 
amazing meekness !—a little disope- 
tion ; and consider whether you ara 
not guilty of inordinate assumption 
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‘hands, and support those feeble knees: 
and oh oe 


in thus addressing him whom you 
have injdred, and towards whom you 
express no single word of regret or 
apology !”” 

* For what, my Lord, am I to apolo- 
gise ?’ inquired Mr Hylton mildly. 

“Tf your own heart do not tell you, 
sir, words of mine are unavailing. 
And now that you have, perhaps, no 
fresh indignity to offer me under the 
guise of saintly counsel and rebuke” 
-—~Mr Hylton gazed carnestly at the 
Earl, but evidently with no intention 
to interrupt nm, and with a look 
which made the Earl falter for a se- 
cond or two—“‘let me, in my turn, 
presume to offer you some advice , to 
give you, sir, a 1ecommiendation, and 
methinks a very solemn one. To the 
Paner: sir—to the cell of the justly 

oomed betake yourself, and make 
efforts which, I would fain hope, may 
not even yet be unavailing, to 1epau 
the almost moital mischicf that jou 
have done! Thy, sir, to turn the 
pullty eye which is theie again to 
rereafter—that eye which you have 
diverted fatally to earth! Calm that 
spirit! Collect those wandciing and 
distracted thoughts! Clear away 
the confusion which you have there 
cieated! Be this, reverend sir, fox 
some few days to come, your terzible 
task!” 

“T have not, my Loud,” said Mr 
Hylton calmly, when the Eail had 
ceased, “your lordslup» known elo 
quence, your poweis of blighting sar. 
casm—gifts fiom God, for wise pu 
poses, towards yourself and otheis, 
and not weapons to be thus used 
against an unoffending, though most 
unworthy, se:vant of that Great 
Giver! who is Lord of Lords, and 
King of Kings! Oh, my Lord! my 
Lord! to the condemned cell my 
steps shall, indeed, soon be bent! Its 
poor occupant shall have my fervent 
prayers, my most affectionate offices ! 

will preee by his side my own 
unworthy soul before the awful throne 

God, now, I humbly trust, biight- 
ening before his eye, from which are 
pling fast away the films of earth. 

will try, unscathed by your cause- 
legs curse, to lift up those trembling 
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! my God! for His sake, who 
ever liveth to make intercession for 
us, assist my effoits on that occasion ; 
and before he, this poor victim of 
error, go hence, may he declare his 
forgiveness of those who express no 
forgiveness towards him!” 

No man living could have then seen 
and heard Mr Hylton, unmoved: 
what dignity and solemn tenderness 
were in his every look, his every 
woid! The Kail of Milverstoke gazed 
at him in silence, as he spoke; and 
when he paused, said, with some effort 
to retain his former sternness of tone, 
“ Sir, this is very eloquent and mov- 
ing, and quite in the style of your 
profession !—but endeavour to be rea- 
sonable and just Have I said, sir, 
that I would extend no forgiveness 
towards this unhappy wretch?” 

“ Do you feel that you can, my Lord?” 
inquued Mr Hyl]ton, and his eyes 
seemed to seaich the soul of Lord 
Milveistoke, whose wastcd and agi- 
tated features were suddenly flushed, 
but he spoke not: “ one word—one 
such woid, my Lond, from those truth. 


Jul lips of yours would be indeed "—~ 


“Are you my confessor, si?” in- 
quired Loid Milverstoke sternly. 

“No, my Loid, lam not, but still 
one who, til I may be dismissed, am 
intiusted with sacied functions to- 
waids your lordship and your house- 
hold Icharge you, my Lord, by your 
hopes of eternal life and happiness, 
passing through the foi giveness of in- 
jury—I charge you, my Lond, to give 
ine authority, on your behalf, to tell 
this "— 

‘Let not my name be mentioned in 
that place of guilt and pollution!” 
said the Earl with great excitement. 
“By what authouty, sir, do you 
presume thus to talk to me? to tell 
me that you are entitled to ask me 
such aquestion? If between my God 
and myself J endeavour to do my é@uty 
towaids Him and towaids man—who 
shall interfere? Sir, you still are, at 
present, one of my chaplains, and I 
forbear; but you will find it pru- 
dent to pursue these topics no fur 
ther.” 
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‘Mr Hylton bowed with sad respect- 
fulness, “‘I ask your lordship to bear 
with me—possibly for the last time 
that I may,be seen, or my voice be 
_ heard, within your lordship's residence 
in your lordship’s presence. Change, 
for a moment, the case that is now, 
my Lord; and suppose that Adam Ay- 
liffe had been the murdered man, and 
your lordship unjustly accused as the 
murderer, and doomed to dic, though 
innocent—to be iguominiously hanged, 
my Lo:d—your big, proud heait bu st- 
ing indignantly amidst universal yet 
undeserved execration ’— 

“Why, sir, will you exercise your 
rhetorical powers upon me? J have 
acknowledged your cloquence; I add 
to it, if it gratify you, that you are a 
master of vou art, you display powers, 
sir, that I never dreamed of your pos- 
sessing; and, to show you the gioss 
injustice of your accusation against 
me, if ever it be in my power to con- 
tribute towards placing your talents in 
a more conspicuous position— of*use- 
fulness, I mean, sir,—I will pledge my- 
self to do it. Yes, sir, heartily, zeal- 
ously — from motives unimpeachable 
by God or man. Is not thata foi give- 
ness of injury? For, sir, J tell you 
that I bear an almost intolerable sense 
of the injury which you have done me 
which you continue to do me—in- 
jury with which you are now mingling 
ingult /— insult, sir—bitter insult! I 
feel that you are absurdly striving to 
practise upon my feelings, and to trifle 
with my understanding! Yes I do, 
sir,” added the Earl, darting towards 
Mr Hylton a glance of mingled fury 
and scorn. 

“Forgive me, my Lord Milverstoke ; 
you cannot have arrived dehberatecly 
at that conclusion; and you are wrong- 
ing yourself, and not me! Oh, my 
Lord, my Lord, my question remains 
unanswered! Your expressions of in- 
tended good towards me, I am con- 
strained to receive with implicit cred- 
ence: but I ask no forgiveness for my- 
self; it is for "— 

“Pshaw, sir! Now, let me _ re- 
mind you of a passage that you know 
well—Why see you the mote that is 
in my eye, and not the beam that is 
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in your own? "Tis almont deaoariding 
to the ridiculous, sir; but it is you 
who force that descent—you, preacher 
of humility to others | see with what 
tenacious conceit and pride you refuse 
to own your faults, and proudly dis- 
claim a proffered forgiveness !” 

“God must judge between us, my 
Lord,” said Mr Hylton, with a sigh. 
“T am not conscious of feeling that 
which you impute to me.” 

“That, sir, I believe,” interposed the 
Eail bitterly; “and now we under- 
stand each other!” 

“But if aught in me—my speech, 
my manner, anything that J have said 
or done—have given offence, I disclaim 
all intention of doing so, and ask your 
lordship’s forgiveness most sincerely, 
and thankfully will reccive it.” 

“ You have it, sir.” 

“ And now, my Lord ”—~ 

“Pursue the subject no further, sir,” 
interrupted the Karl, “lest you should 
clean provoke me out of all patience. 
I know what you would repeat and re- 
iterate. Would you not be well pleased 
to see me acconipany you, and present 
myself with you in the cell of—of”— 
the Earl stopped, shuddering, and re- 
coiling from the presence which he 
had conjured up. 

“Tf you even did, my Lord, it might 
stand you in stead, hereafter, before 
the awful bar of God, when you and J, 
and this your abhorred and despised 
fellow-man, are standing to receive 
our final and irrevocable judgment !” 
As Mr Hylton said this, he dropped 
his head involuntarily, and spoke in @ 
very thrilling tone as he continued— 
“There, also, will stand one who, 
could he now speak fiom amidst the 
silence of the giave, would say only— 
forgive! In his name, my Lord, I” 

‘Oh, you presumptuous, horrible, 
and most barbarous person!” ex- 
claimed Lord Milverstoke, starting up 
from his seat, his features flushed, hig 
eyes glaring with fearful expression at 
Mr Hylton: “is the grave not sacred 
from your vile, profaning touch, your 
polluting presence 2” —he walked to. 
and fro, apparently almost gasping for 
breath. ‘‘ Leave the room, sir!—leays. 
me !—never let my eyes light on you 
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ain !-— you, whose miscreant hand 
would pluck out my heart, and trample 
upon it and the mangled body of my 
son together !—Out upon you !” 

4. May God forgive me, my Lord, 
“Silence! A word, sir, and you 
drive me to madness!” The Wail 
stood still for a few moments, pressing 
both his hands upon his head. “ And 
all this—al] this—to save ’—he gasped 
—“from the gallows—a wretch—a 
bloodstained wretch.—Look you, sir, 
look! So let him perish!” and rush- 
ing forward towards the table, on 
eiick stood a large and costly lamp, 
he struck it down with frenzied vio 
lence, and they were instantly in dark- 
ness. ‘‘ Begone, sir!” 

“T go, my Loid; and so may not 
you go, hereafter, into OUTER DARK- 
ness! Amen! Oh God! Amen !” 
exclaimed Mr Hylton, at the same 
time slowly groping his way towaids 
thedoor, and along the wall near which 
he had been standing. 

“Begone! messenger of Satan, sent 
to buffet me!” cricd the Earl, with 
hoarse vehemence, stamping his foot 
furiously on the floor; and when Mi 
Hylton had nearly reached the door, 
and was considering whether he should 
make one more effort, before quitting 
the Castle for ever, he heard a loud 
groan issue fiom the Hail, and then a 
pound as of one falling heavily. 

Mr Hylton hastily opened the door, 
and with great presence of mind 
avoided calling out for assistance, lest 
he should fatally alarm Lady Alkmond, 
whose apartments were, though at 
some distance, in that quarter of the 
Castle. With as little distuibance as 
was possible under the circumstances, 
assistance was soon piocuied for the 
Karl, the library within a few minutes’ 
time bein e crowded with servants and 
others ; who, it may easily be imagined, 
were fearfully shocked on entering, 
with lights, the darkened room, where 
they found on one side of the library 
table the Earl stretched msensible on 
the floor, and on the other the scat- 
teted fragments of the lamp which he 
had, in his sudden frenzy, destroyed. 
Happily medical aid was instantly at 
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hand. The physician resident in the 
Castle, in attendance upon Lady Alk- 
mond, expressed no surprise at the ill- 
ness of the Earl. whom he had known 
to be for some time in a state of con- 
siderable excitement, and who had 
during that very day complained to 
him of indisposition, It could not be 
for some little time pronounced whe- 
ther Loid Milverstoke was suffering 
from an attack of apoplexy ; but the 
remedies applied had reference to such 
an alarming visitation, and he was 
piofuscly bled on the spot, and then 
carried to bed—a messenger being im- 
mediately despatched to the county 
town for the attendance of the consult- 
ing physician, a person of great skill 
and eminence. Mr Hylton stayed for 
some time, in such a state of anxiety 
and distress as seemed likely, com- 
bined with his own long-continued ex- 
citement and fatigue, to precipitate 
him also into serious ilJness. To the 
amazed and tioubled inquiries of those 
whom he had summoned into the 
room, Mr Hylton answered merely that 
the Earl had been engaged up to al- 
most the last moment in anxious con- 
versation on the subject of 1ecent 
events, and especially upon one which 
would probably occur within a few 
days. Foitunately, he was not asked 
how they came to be in darkuess, and 
the lamp broken upon the ground; 
and it was naturally supposed that 
the lamp might have been overthrown 
accidentally in the hu1icd movements 
of Mr Hylton in obtaimmng assistance. 
As calmly as he could, ui.der circum. 
stances of such an agitating kind as 
those which had happened just pre- 
viously to his quitting the ‘Castle, 
he considered, on his 1ide home- 
ward, what course was now proper to 
be adopted with reference to answer- 
ing the inquiries which the Secretary 
of State had directed to be address- 
ed to him. As he conceived it re- 
quisite that no time should be lost, 
he hastened on to the parsonage; and 
in time for despatch by that night’s 
coach, which passed at midnight 
through the village, he addressed 
the following letter to the Under Se. 
erctary of State :— 
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vy’ “ Bankomaax, Miuversror®. , 


“ TI wave the honour to acknow- 
the receipt of your letter of the 
15th instant, and to express the deep 
and grateful seuse which I entertain 
of Lord Farnborough’s oneee to see 
justice done in a case which I humbly 
conceive (however erroneously) to be 
one of peculiar difficulty and responsi- 
bility. I made the represcutations 
to the Lord Chief Justice, which were 
substantially of the nature mentioned 
in your letter, under a strong convic- 
tion of the responsibility which attach- 
ed to me in making them. I have 
now to inform my Lord Farnborough 
that, after great efforts, and partly 
through an accident, I have discovered 
the nature of the occurrence which 
immediately preceded Lord Alkmoud’s 
departure from the Castle to the wood 
It consisted of a conversation, merely, 
among some of the guests left at the 
table, after Lord Milverstoke and others 
had quitted it, Lord Alkmond remain- 
ing behind. A topic was casually in- 
troduced, which led to rather animated 
conversation, and which was observed 
to be extremely disagreeable, and even 
painful, to Lord Alkmond, who took 
no part in it; and, finding it persevered 
in, quitted the room, and was not seen 
afterwards alive by any of the guests 
at the Castle The gentleman who 
first told me of this circumstance was 
one of those who had dined at the 
Castle on that occasion; and heating, 
after the trial of this case, of a remark 
which had fallen from the Lord Chief 
Justice, sent for me, and told me of 
the fact of this conversation, but de 
clined mentioning what was the sub. 
ject of it, until he should have received 
my Lord Milverstoke’s permission. I 
have just quitted the Castle; where, I 
lament to say, that while I was with 
his lordship, he was seized with sud- 
den—and possibly, I fear, serious— 
Hlness; such as will probably render 
it impossible for his lordship to do what 
he explicitly declared to me that it was 
his intention to do to-morrow-—name- 
ly, to write and inform my Lord Farn- 
horongh, that the conversation in ques- 
tion jwas on the subject of duelling. I 


conceive, under the special circum. 
stances of the case, that I am justified 
in making this disclosure; to which, 
however, I trust Lord Farnborou 
will give no publicity, unless it 
deemed absolutely necessary for 
ends of justice. J feel bound in can- 
dour to state, that after anxious reflec- 
tion during this day, I am at a loss to 
suggest any probable connection be- 
tween the happening of this conversa- 
tion and the perpetration of the mur- 
der; nor have I, at present, any rea- 
son to believe that more light can 
thrown on the subject, notwithstand- 
ing the possibility of the fact proving 
to be otherwise, were time allowed for 
further inquiry. And I must add, that 
the Earl of Milverstoke has repeatedly 
and most explicitly stated to me, that 
he knew no reason whatever for Lord 
Alkmond’s being agitated by such a 
conveisation as that above mentioned ; 
and could not conjecture what bearing 
it could have upon the horrible mur. 
der of the late lamented Lord Alkmond. 

“T have been made aware of what 
passed before Lord Farnborough and 
yourself, relating to this matter. I 
have no new facts or suggestions to 
offer on this subject, which I must 
now finally leave in the hands of his 
lordship, under the direction of a super- 
intending Providence. I cannot, how- 
ever, abstain from adding, that my own 
conviction of the prisoner's innocence 
remains unshaken ; but, at the sa 
time, I cannot deny the strength 
the case against him, if regarded solely 
with reference to the facts established 
at the trial. 


‘“T have the honour to be, Sir, 
‘“‘ Your obedient servant, 
“ Hevry Hyrron, 
The Hon, H. J.C Wylmingten.” 


“Alas, Adam! my poor friend! I fear 
all is over! I have done my best—but 
in vain,” were the words with which, 
on the ensuing morning, Mr Hylen 
led into his library old Ayliffe, who 
had come down to learn the final result 
of Mr Hylton’s benevolent exertions: 
having walked for that purpose mgs 
way from the county town where be 
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ea lay ewaitingdesth. Ayliffeclasped 
his hands together in silence, and look- 
éd nnutterable things at Mr Hylton, 
who seemed unable to bear the misery 
that gleamed upon him from those 
penetrating blue eyes, the expression 
of which he had, in happier days, so 
often admired. « 

“Then he must die!" faintly ex- 
¢laimed the old man, after awhile, his 
eyes never having wandered for even 
an instant from those of Mr Hylton, 
who only shook his head, in sad affirm- 
ance of Ayliffe’s words. “ Oh! let me 
return to my son!” said the old man, 
slowly rising. “ Adam! myson! my 
gon! would God I might die with thee! 
How we could uphold one another in 
passing through the deep waters! Wilt 
thou not pray for us, sir, that God 
would be with us in this bitter hour?” 

“ Ay. my poor brother, let us kneel 
before “Him who will see, and hear, 
and answer us, though it may not be 
as we would at this moment desire!” 

Mr Ilyiton gently assisted Ayliffe 
to his knees (for he appeared bewil- 
dered, though he had spoken calmly) ; 
and sinking on his own, with faltering 
voice addressed a short and forvent 
prayer tothe Almighty, that He would 
vouchsafe support to those who reve- 
rently strove, whether living or dying, 
to yield themselves to His sovereign 
will in all things. 

* The blessing of an old man, son- 
less, be upon thee and thine, thou 
minister of God!” said Ayliffe, when 
they had risen from their knees; and 
hig countenance, voice, and gesture 
seemed, as he spoke, scarcely to be of 
this world. 

“ Amen, Adam! amen!” said Mr 
Hylton, grasping his hands affection. 
ate 


“Ts it fixed that my son die on Mon. 
day ?” inquired Ayliffe, with dreadful 
calmness. 

“Tt is—alas! it is!” replied Mr 
Melon ; “I see now no earthly means 

atever of delaying the day, or pre- 
venting the execution of the law.’ 
_ & Friday !—Saturday !—Sunday !” 
* avs gazing intently at Mr 


ha Yes, Adam ; three days! only 
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three! How important are they for 
HEREAFTER |” 

“ And then my son is no more on 
earth! Let me go to my son! I stay 
too long from him!” The old man 
roge from his seat, and, walking slow- 
ly to the door, taking his hat in one 
hand and his staff in the other, exclaim- 
ed, as if to himself, “ Adam! Adam! 
I am coming to thee !” 

“How go you, Adam, my dear 
friend ? Have you any conveyance 
thither ?” inquired Mr Hylton earnest- 
ly. His words scemed for a moment 
to rouse his unhappy companion. 

“God will guide me! If he do not 
give me strength, I die by the way; 
for truly, truly, sir, my heart is faint 
within me, and my knees tremble! ” 

“ Remain a moment till my return,” 
said Mr Hy} Iton, hurriedly—and pre- 
sently came back, accompanied by Mis 
Hylton, who, in tearful silence, assist- 
ed her husband in pouring out a glass 
of wine, which the old man took with 
thankfulness, his hand trembling the 
while ; aud observing Mrs Hylton in 
tears, he shook his head mournfully, 
attempting to speak to her, but his 
lips uttered no audible sound. At that 
moment their little daughter timidly 
approached the door, and, entering the 
100m, stole beside her mother, looking 
at those around her apprehensively 
and in silence. Then the old man’s 
feelings gave way, as he gazed at her; 
the tears forced themselves down his 
cheeks; he shook his head for some 
time, evidently struggling for speech ; 
and at length said, in a faint voice, 
‘* The Lord bless thee, little one!” 

“ Lay thy hands upon her, Adam, 
and give her thy blessing, thou suf- 
fering saint!” said Mr Hylton; and 
gently placing his daughter before the 
old man, he put his hands upon her 
head, and solemnly and tremulously 
repeated his words, “ The Lord bless 
thee! Amen!” 

Shortly afterwards he quitted the 
parsonage, and would not hear of any 
assistance being provided to enable 
him to return to the gaol. Mr Hy} 
ton pledged himself to visit the un- 
happy convict, if possible, on that ver 
day; “Though 1 tell you, Adam, 
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will be a fia sorer trial to me than T 
ean well boar. I trust, however,” he 
continued, with great emotion, ‘that 
your poor son is satisfied that I have 
not lightly lengthened his suffer- 
“ings. 

Fh, sir! reverend sir! If it were 
lawful for man to bow to man, my 

or Adam would fall on his knees 

efore thee, and even kiss the dust off 
thy feet!” 

“ Let him receive me calmly, Adam, 
I entieat thee; or I may not be able 
to discharge the solemn office which I 
shall have gone to perform—to admi- 
nister such counsel and comfort as 
God may enable me. Farewell now, 
Adam, for a while; and tell your son, 
if I be not with him before you are, 
that Iam coming—that I will not, I 
cannot, desert him.” 

Within a few hours afterwards, Mr 
Hylton, after a melancholy 1ide thi 
ther, entered the gaol, and took an op 
portunity, before going to the con 
demned cell, of seeing the chaplain— 
an excellent person ; exemplary in the 
discharge of his duties at the prison, 
and who had been unremitting in Ins 
attentions to Aylhifie. The fist word 
uttered by the chaplain concerning 
him not a little agitated Mr Hylton. 

“Poor soul!” said the chaplain, 
“he is about to ask you to use yom 
influence as a magistrate with the au- 
thorities (I told him that I knew it 
would be in vain), that when he has 
suffered, his body may not be given 
over to be anatomised, but be buried 
in your churchyaid, in the same grave 
with his mother, and that you will 
bury him.” 

“T—J—canhnot, then, see the un- 
happy man td-day! My feelings are 
already overpdwered. I am quite un- 
fit to discharge\the duty which I came 
to endeavour to \do,” said Mr Hylton 
—and his disturbed countenance and 

estures confirmed what he said. “Is 
is father with him ?” 

‘No; he has not yet returned from 
Milverstoke. He was to have seen 
you, and asked you, in his son’s name, 
to do what I have just\mentioned ” 

“ He has been with me,” said Mr Hyl- 
ton, almost in tears ; “but hie heart 
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oust have failed him; he said not a 
word to me on the dismal subject.” 

“That old man is piety personified ! 
His reverent submission to the will of 
God, in this awful dispensation of His 
providence, has made all my own past 
teachings, my dear friend, seem poor 
and ineffectual—every act of my hfea 
shortcoming. His image is ever be- 
fore my eyes; his voice, solemn and 
calm, ever sounding in my ears. I 
sit, in spirit, at his feet!” 

“T my friend, have long done so! 
And his son, does he waver in assért- 
ing his innocence?” 

‘No, not for a moment he is firm 
as at the first—deelaring his belief 
that, when too late, it will be shown 
that the deed was done by others, and 
that he knew nothing of it whatever. 
Once he showed unusual emotion on 
the subject, and, diawing himself u 
with an air of tiue dignity, if ever t 
paw dignitv in man, exclaimed, ‘No 
murder could I Go at all, but least of 
all could I strike, cowaid-like, from 
behind. When I think of that, and 
that people can believe that Adam Ay- 
hffe, au Englshman, did so, I feel as 
though my heart would clean burst, 
for shame and anger!’” 

Mr Hylton listened to this in agi- 
tated silence, for he could not speak. 

“ And, in truth,” continued the chap. 
lain, “ there is something noble in the 
poor fellow’s features, and their expres. 
sion is of a pure frankness, such as 
never, I am sure, masked the heart of 
amuidecrer. I have come to your con- 
clusion, and I terribly fear that this 
man is going to suffer wrongfully. But 
what can be done? Who is to be 
blamed ? Consider that the gloomy 
position which exposed him to the 
gallows was sought out by himself; 
and, as we cannot see with God's eyes, 
human justice must do the best it can, 
I have, I think, satisfied Ayliffe that a 
fairer trial than he had could not have 
been. I have said to him, ‘Had you 
been a sworn juryman, as your father 
has seveial times been, and on such 
a trial as yours, your veidict, on your 
oath, must have been Guilty ; '—~and 
he was silent.” 


“To what state of feeling is-he, nom 
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that sabia ie ite doom to be un- 


i f oened really is fixed ?” inquired 
the chaplain suddenly, and very 


«I doubt no more that he will suffer 
on Monday, than that the sun will rise 
on that morning. , Alas | I am too well 
able to express that conviction. I 
have left no stone unturned ; have 
moved in high—nay, the highest— 
places in vain. Only last night, there 
was a truly awful scene between Lord 
Milverstoke and me, the consequence 
of which I cannot foresee; for he was 
seized with a fit while I was with him, 
endeavouring, to the best of my ability, 
to induce upon him a Chiistian tem- 

er of forgiveness and mercy.” 

“Tg his lordship, then, stern and 
implacable as ever?” 

“ Indeed, I fear he is ; but God grant 
that, in my zeal, I may not have gone 
further than my duty warranted. M 
heart bleeds for his sufferings; so did 
it all the while I] was withhim. But, 
alas ! his willis as iron, seemingly not 
softened by affliction.” 

“Oh, what a contrast—what a con- 
trast to this old man Ayliffe! Before 
I leave you,” said the chaplain, sud 
denly placiug his hand on Mr Hylton’s 
arm, and speaking with an air of pe- 
culiar solemnity, “let me say, that 

ou must, with me, attend the prisoner 
in his last moments! He willexpect 
it—nay, I believe he will this day ask 
you to do so!” 

“Qh, my dear friend,” replied Mi 
Hylton, rather faintly, “forgive me' 
pray you, cease! Surely suffi- 
vient for the day is the evil thereof!” 

“True, my friend; but prepare you 
for the painful question : and therefore 
only do I mention it. And now you 
must loge no time, if you would be of 
service to the prisoner. You will find 
two Prayer-books in the cell : and will 
pega see the prisoner reading in 

@ great old Bible of his father ” 

“ Adam! God be with you!” ex 
tlaimed Mr Hylton, as soon as the 
turnkey had unlocked, unbarred, and 
thrown open the door of the cell. 

. Poor Ayliffe rose eagerly, the clank. 
Ang of his heavy fetters sickening the 
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soul ef his sorrowful visitor, whose 
hand he grasped convulsively, and 
then carried to his lips, but spoke not 
a word. 

“ Alas, Adam! I have only gloomy 
tidings for you, if you need to be told 
them: all earthly hope is now utterly 
extinguished ! The day of your depar- 
ture is near athand, I feel it a sacred 
duty to assure you that, on Monday 
morning—on Munday morning, Adam 
—the will of God will be accomplished 
on you. Then He who gave you life, 
will take it from you: He who placed 
you on earth, will remove you from 
it. May you, Adam, be ready for that 
tremendous change ! ” 

Finding that Ayliffe was firmly 
gasping his hand, and sighing deeply, 
but apparently not suffering violent 
emotion, Mr Hylton, in a low earnest 
tone continued to address him. 

“ Regaid this transitory life, hence- 
foith, as over—ficd like a dream—gone 
as a shadow—yet leaving its thaces in 
most awful responsibility, on account 
of what has been done in that brief 
space, in that fleeting dream and pass 
ing shadow! Look upward! For 
that is your spnit formed—of that, 
made capable. Be not dishcartened, 
—be not picsumptuous! It is fear. 
ful to look back on the long array of 
sins which you havecommitted, known 
only to God and yourself, to whom He 
may now have made many visible, 
which had before been forgotten! What 
sins wilfully committed ! what stifling 
of the voice of conscience !— what 
uiyriad holy warnings disregarded ! 
Let not the foul tempter and enemy 
of mankind, in these your last hours, 
deceive you: be prepared against him. 
He will strive, as I know he has 
striven, to tell you of great sins, and 
little sins, and that none which you 
have committed do deserve this pum: 
ishment which is inflicted upon you 
nay, he will impiously tell you that 
this death, which is coming on you, is 
unjust !""—Here Ayliffe heaved a pro- 
found sigh, but made no attempt to 
speak. ‘Whether you die innocent 
of the crime for which the law of man 
has declared your life forfeit, God per. 
fectly knoweth, as you cannot doubt; 
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and if your cotscioncs be herein void 
of offence towards God and man, God 
forbid that such a consciousness sliould 
nevertheless lead you down to destruc- 
tion, by inciting profane and rebellious 
thoughts! Adam, as a servant of the 
living God, I earnestly warn you 
against this deadly snare and danger, 
and remind you that, as you cannot 
escape in anywise from the power of 
God Almighty, you must needs re- 
sign yourself into His hands, whose 
wisdom is unsearchable, infinitely past 
finding out, but also whose goodness 
and justice are perfect *“d absolute: 
and in this dispensation, h appears 
to you strange and unreaonable, yet 
in a moment—in the twinkling of an 
eye—Ho could reveal abundantly suf- 
ficient grounds and reasons for this 
His ordering: He may not be pleased 
to do so with you in this life, though 
possibly, when you are gone, IIe may 
vouchsafe to make plain all that now 
seems mysterious and confounding. 
And He may not choose now to show 
you areason for what He doth with 
you, because He will have you tho- 
roughly exercise your faith and obedi- 
ence, as the condition of your immor- 
tal soul entering into happiness with 
Him, that can have no end. And, 
though you die innocent of this paiti- 
cular act charged against you, and so, 
in the language of men, die unjustly 
—(yet forget never that this evil over- 
took you when seeking revenge, and 
indulging malignity most utterly ab- 
horrent to God, and contrary to all re- 
ligion)—yet, Adam! think of One who, 
ignominiously dying, asked that, if dz 
were possible, the cup of agony and 
death might pass from Him, yet sub- 
mitted to the will of His Father, and, 
knowing no sin, died yet the just for 
the unjust! Adam! let this thought 
kindle your spirit into faith and love !” 

“Oh, sir, there—there are all my 
hopes : all is darkness, but there! 
And when I am, though only for a mo- 
ment, put off that thought and hope, I 
gink! and am quite undone !”’ 

This Ayliffe said very earnestly, 
and in a way that greatly consoled 
and encouraged Mr Hylton, who then 
spoke long and movingly to him of 
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the eeortous but awfal PB ‘iia 
which they were; and brought dis- 
tinctly before him the gracious pro- 
mises, but also the strict conditions, of 
the Gospel. Poor Ayliffe’s answers 
told Mr Hylton of the constant pre- 
sence andteaching of old Ayliffe, whom 
Mr Hylton likened,to the guardian 
angel of his son 

“And now, Adam, one question [ 
must ask you, and the answer must 
be a true one, and it will tell at once 
eace and hopes for 


hereafter be well or ill founded. Do 


you, from your heart and soul, forgive 


all mankind—even those whom you 
think to have most grievously wronged 
you?” 

“Ay, sir, Ido; God be thanked, I 
do!” replied Ayliffe, quickly and 
heartily, and with such a heavenly 
smile on his features that Mr Hylton 
felt an indescribable awe in looking at 
him and listening to him. 

“Do you forgive Lord Milver- 
stoke ?”’ 

“Oh, sir, why should I be angered 
with him? His son has been mur- 
dered, and he thinks that I did that 
murder! But he has done nothing of 
malice against me, who die—not 
through his will or moving——accord- 
ing to the law of the land. Never in 
this case have I felt malice towards, 
my Lord, so God be my witness!” 

‘There is another, Adam,” said Mr 
Hylton, pointedly. 

“ T know, sir, whom you mean—one 
that has truly been my enemy, and 
the foe of my father and me.” 

‘YT mean Mr Oxley, Adam.” 

“T do clearly and perfectly forgive 
him, asI do hope myself to be forgiven; 
but I must say the truth, sir—it has 
been a long and a hard business to do 
this. But God has heard prayer for 
me, and helped me to feel the forgive- 
ness that I now profess; and I hope 
Mr Oxley will, when I am gone, be. 
think him of his unkindness towards | 
those who never injured him, and were. 
striving hard to live honestly, though 
near upon valet fe : 

“And yet, Adam, is there one 
other” — : 


“Qh, sir, you speak of Handle, thine 
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firat led me into all this. Whatever 
he has done against me, I have for- 
iven—TI do forgive! He was a cruel 
and deceitful man to me—but he must 
answer to God for it!” 

‘And have you, Adam—it is my 
duty to remind you—nothing to an- 
swer for against that man? With 
God, intended guilt is guilt—for He 
seeth into the heart !” ; 

“JT know it, sir! I know it!” replied 
Ayliffe, with a contrite air. “I went 
out to lie in wait for Jonas Hundle, 
with foul ill-will; and Satan might 
have urged me much further than I] 
had meant; for I will own, sir, that as 
I walked in that wood, waiting to see 
him, when I thought of him, these 
fingers tightened like a vice round my 
stick. Oh, sir, a terrible business it 
might have been!” 

“And all this, Adam, fully seen 
and known by Almighty God at the 
time! The forgiveness which you 
pray for, must first be shown by you— 
there must not be one spark of animo 
sity lurking in your heart, or it will 
pollute the whole beyond cleansing ! 
And have you thus thoroughly for- 
given ?” 

“Ay, ay, I have, God being m 
witness! and from the time I first felt 
that I had done so, I was a changed 
man; and, even in these irons, felt for 
a while fiee and light-hearted! Ihave 
forgiven! I do—so may God forgive 
me!" said Ayliffe, with a look of such 
meek sincerity that Mr Hylton impli- 
pate believed him, and said very chcer 

. emer 

Why, Adam! God hath been with 
you! and He is with you, and will be 
with you!” 

“ So I do humbly believe and hope, 
sir; yet I feel oftentimes sharp and 
bitter pains and pangs, and fall into 
darkness. There’s one — nay, there 
be more, that I leave behind me— 
would that they went with me, if such 
were the will of God, and so were quit 
of @ miserable world!” 

* Beware of such thoughts, Adam ! 
for they lead to unholy repinings and 
: God may have good, or evil, 
in store for them; but only when He 
spleason will they go after you. In the 
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course of nature, your good, your vit- 
tuous father must follow you, and it 
may not be long; but whitle he lives, 
surely you will be thankful that he is 
left here to watch, for a while, over 
those whom you love?” 

“ But, sir, there is a thing that does 
cruelly trouble my poor soul: where 
is their bread to come from? Who is 
to work for them when I am gone? 
Oh, sir! almost my last thoughts will 
be of that! My child is a poor, little, 
weak creature, and likely never to be 
able to stir for himself! Now would I 
cry, and could ever, when I think of 
him and Sarah: but [ cannot cry! 
Tears will not come, though they 
might ease my heart, which feels hot 
and choked!” 

“ My poor friend!” said Mr Hylton, 
whose tears had fallen fast, ‘ believe 
me when I assure you that God has 
already raised up a friend for those 
whom you will leave behind you. Cast 
your care on Him who careth for you: 
those whom you love will not, shall 
not, perish; they shall not come to 
want !”’ 

Here Ayliffe put his hand into his 
bosom, and took out a small packet, 
neatly fastened with thread, and open- 
edit. There were two small papers, 
and each contained a lock of hair. 

“This is Sarah’s, sir; and this is 
Adam’s,”’ said he, and he gave sucha 
sad, heart-broken look, first at them, 
and then at Mr Hylton, that the latter 
turned aside his head to conceal his 
emotion. 

“Ah, sir!” said Ayliffe calmly, and 
sighing, ‘I wish my tears could come ; 
but I am past it!’’ Then he folded up 
the little precious remembrances, and 
replaced them in his bosom. “ Are 
these to be buried with me, sir?” said 
he, with an ominous, a fearfully signi- 
ficant look at Mr Hylton ; who, remem- 
bering what the chaplain had prepared 
him for, felt suddenly sick at heart. 

“What answer can I give you, my 
poor friend ?” inquired Mr Hylton, in 
a low tone, looking down; and there 
was a dismal silence. 

“Oh, sir, cannot you, being a ma- 

istrate, beg off my poor body, for 
urial ? Some pangs it might save me, 
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to think that I lay in the blessed 
earth of our churchyard at Milverstoke, 
in. my mother's grave—ah ' you buried 
her, si" 

“T did, Adam—TI did, may you soon 
meet her sainted spit’! And why 
gare about the darkcned dust that you 
leave behind you, if your spirit ice 
for ever, 1n happiness ’— 

“ Sir—good, kind sir—I cannot help 
it! It1s the nature that I am made 
of! My flesh creeps to think that— 
that this body ’—he shuddered visibly 
fiom head to foot 

“ Poor fiiend! your feelings I re 
spect — I would have you: wishes 
attended to, but, alas! I have no 
power whatever It pains me to re 
mind you, Adam, of the sentence ”— 

“ Oh, I heaid it, sir!” said he, and 
seemed for a moment absoibed in a 
sickening recollection ‘I know that 
50 as my soul be 11ght, 1t signifies little 
about my poor body , but I should 
not tell truth if I said that this thing 
did not grieve—nay, fright me How 
I do think of it, sir! Do, sir, promise to 
do what you can!” 
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“ I promise to do my utmost ends: 
vour ’ 

“Thank you, sir!’’ he replied with 
a deep sigh 

“And now I must leave yon, 
Adam”— 

He 10se up suddenly, Ins irons 
rattling so as to startle Mr Hylton 
“Not — not for ever, sir!” said Ay- 
hiffe, with wild alarm in his faee, 
stretching hs arms forwards 

“What do you mean?” inquired 
Mr Hylton faint] 

“Oh, sir! good, dear, merciful sir ! 
do come to me again! I cannot +die 
happy if I see you not again! ” 

i will be with you again,” faltered 
Mr Hylton, and fearful of a more ex- 
plicit promise being exacted fiom him, 
knocked at the cell door, which was 
immediately opened Then cordially 

1asping both the poor convict’s hands, 
ie recut blessed him, and with- 
drew, with feelings much disturbed by 
the iecollection of what had pass- 
ed, and the prospect of the dismal 
Scene which, after his promse, awaited 
1m 


CHAPTER XV. 


Feeiine assuied that he would be too 
much agitated by thoughts of the en 
suing Monday morning, to admit of 
his doing duty at lis church on the 
approaching Sunday, Mr Hylton suc 
ceeded in procuring the assistance of 
a friend, and when the hour of divine 
service had arrived, was thankful that 
he had been relieved from a duty which 
he then felt that he certainly could 
not have gone through—at least with 
the requisite degree of calmness and 
sag Speer 

hen the congregation, which was 
crowded, and very sad, saw Mr Hylton 
walk, unrobed, into his own pew, while 
a stranger entered the reading-desk, 


they too surely suimised the cause: 
and many eyed the harassed, benevo. 
lent countenance of their pastor, with 
beating hearts He was once obliged 
to change his position, for, as he 
stood, his eye fell on the seats, now 
vacant, which had usually been occu. 
pied by old Ayliffe and his son Oh, 
where were those two then? Where 
would one of them be at that time on 
the moirow? There were portions of 
the sublime service of the Churok 
which fell on all eais, and sunk iintg 
all hearts, that day, hke sounds from 
the unseen world !—When arrived & 
the appropriate part of the service, the 
minister paused for a moment, id 


ginidst deathlike silence suid-—“ The 

yer of this congregation aredesired 
t several persons dangerously ill, 
and for one appointed to die!” 

@ responses to the Litany were 
but faintly audible ; yet they came 
from the depths of hearts smitten with 
sympathy and fear. 

All that day Milverstoke, though a 
secluded and ruial district, afforded 
significant evidence of the excitement 
which pervaded the minds of those 
who lived in it and the neighbourhood. 
Manv strangers came to the church, 
both morning and afternoon; and weic 
afterwards to be seen talking in the 
churchyard, and at the doors of the 
houses. As Mr Hylton, with Mis 
Hylton and their little Mary, walkcd 
on to the parsonage, the obeisances of 
those whom he passed were silent and 
almost reverential—beaiing eloquent 
homage to his untiring, albeit ineffec- 
tual zeal, in the cause of humanity 

All were filled with concern at the 
final failure of his excitions to avert 
the fearful catastrophe which was to 
take place on the ensuing moining 
The opinion of the neighbout hood upon 
the subject had undergone a gieat 
change, influcnced by the profound 2e- 

ect which every one entertaincd for 
the Vicar, his character, and talents 
“Tf such a man,” it was said, and not 
without good reason, “‘ were so satis- 
fied of the innocence of Ayliffe, as to 
have persevered with his strenuous 
exertions on his bchalf even up to the 
jast moment, and had caused such 
doubts to be felt in the highest quar- 
ters as had led to the fortnight’s re 
spite, which, alas! was so awfully to 
end on the morrow—theie must be co 
gent grounds for the belicf on which 
he had acted.” Rumuur had got hold 
of some of the circumstances on which 
Mr Hylton had founded his futile 
hopes—-and those circumstances had 
m, as-is usually the case, exagger- 
ated dud misrepresented, but all in fa- 
vwour of Ayliffe. Vague whispers were 

rd of something having occurred 
at the Castle, on the night of the mur- 
Mex, of a mysterious character, con- 
netted with the officers. Captain 
-Emtteridge’s visits to the Castle had 
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been noticed, az.d also those of Mr 
Hylton. The sudden illness of the 
Earl of Milverstoke, occurring just 
when it did, and especially while he 
was in consultation with Mr Hylton, 
gave a strange, dark complexion to 
the whole affair. But the most sub- 
stantial of all these matters, was that 
founded on the facts which were alleged 
to have been witnessed fiom the sea, 
on the night of the murder,—two men, 
no one could conjecture who, seen 
running along the shore, as for their 
lives, in a diection from the wood, 
not many minutes afte: the murder 
had been committed! What was the 
inference ? No one thought of the pos- 
sibility that these two might have been 
accomplices of Ayliffe; but they were 
given credit for having been the sole 
perpetrators of the appalling murder, 
for which he was alone to dic! Then, 
upon all this doubt and mystery, was 
brought to bear the excellent charac, 
ter which he had ever borne—one per- 
fectly irreproachable till thus accused ; 
one of a generous, affectionate, oblig- 
ing natwe oh—said all— twas am- 
possible that he could be a murderer! 
Then thought they of the father! the 
wife! the cluJd! Oh! how this last 
was hugeed and kissed—all unconsci- 
ous of the cause of such accumulated 
endeaiments—that Sunday afternoon, 
by the good, pitiful, weeping women- 
folk of the village! With what awe 
was regaided the shut-up cottage of 
the Ayliffes, on which were written, 
in their eyes, desolation! and terror! 
and injustice! And, mdeed, this dis- 
mal and mysterious affair had obtained 
notoriety, not only throughout the 
county, and those adjoining 1t, but the 
whole kingdom. The muider of the 
son and heir of a peer of the realm, 
and that one so powerful and eminent 
as the Ear! of Milverstoke, might well, 
indeed, be regarded as an incident of 
national interest and importance. 
The fortnight’s respite had awaken. 
ed, indeed, universal curiosity aud ap- 
prehension, lest from any eause there 
should be an unhappy miscarriage of 
justice, by the escape of the guilty, or 
the sacrifice of the innocent. ‘The 
authorities of the county were pre 
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gous concourse, on the ensuing morn- 


to witness the execution of one’ 


who was either most terribly and ir- 
reparably wronged, or the most cow- 
ardly and bloody of murderers. Pru- 
dent precautions were taken, under 
. these circumstances, to preserve the 
public peace. Many special constables 
were sworn in, every turnkey in the 
prison was armed, and their numbers 
were doubled A strong party of sol- 
diers, both horse and foot, was ordered 
to be in attendance, the former under 
the command of Captain Lutteridge 
(who heartily wished that he had been 
in another part of the country), and 
they were to march into the open 
space in the centre of the prison, at a 
very early hour inthe morning All 
this had been deemed necessary by the 
High Sheriff, as a matter of precau- 
tion, in consequence of certain intima 
tions which had been conveyed to 
him, of its not being improbable that 
a rescue might be attempted—as had 
been the case, under less exciting cir- 
cumstances, only half a year before, 
in another part of the kingdom, where 
a man had been exccuted who, being 
at the time believed, was afterwards 
proved, to have been innocent of the 
crime for which he died 

At seven o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing, Mr Ilylton, pale and harassed, 
made his appearance at the chief gate 
of the prison on horseback, having, 
not without some difficulty, got through 
the throng of persons pouring down to 
the gaol, in front of which stood— 
sickening spectacle! the expectant 
scaffold, already surrounded by a great 
and continually increasing crowd — 
though the brief woik of death was 
not appointed to take place before nine 
o'clock. When Mr Hylton had ridden 
within the gates, and before he had 
dismounted, his eye fell on Captain 
Iutteridge, who, the reins of his 
horse being held by one of his men, 
was walking slowly to and fro with 
folded arias before the troopers. His 
features were stern and gloomy, and 
he returned Mr Hylton’s hasty and 
somewhat agitated salutation in si- 
fence, It was a calm, bright spring 
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pared for the attendance of a prodi- 


morning; and the hedges and trees 
which Mr Hylton had passed were all 
beginning to put on their glistening, 
verdure ; and the birds were hopping 
and fluttering about, free as the air, 
and chirping and singing metrily ! 
Mr Hylton had sighed only the more 
heavily for observing them. He found 
the chaplain robed and waiting for 
him, as they had appointed, and, with- 
out having spoken more than a word 
or two, followed him towards the con- 
demned cell, where, shortly after their 
arrival, the Sacrament was to be ad. 
ministered The door stood open— 
three tuinkeys being near it, on the 
outside, each with his blunderbuss; 
and Mr Hylton’s knees trembled be- 
neath him, and he felt deadly faint, at 
the first glance he got of the occupants 
of the cell—father and son silently 
locked in each other’s arms. Nota 
word had they been heard to speak for 
nearly half an hour. 

“Do not—do not disturb them; I 
cannot go in,” whispered Mr Hylton; 
and they both withdrew, returning to 
the room which they had quitted. The 
chaplain spoke not to him, nor ke to 
the chaplain, for some time. 

‘But that my word is given to this 
poor soul, I could almost pray to be 
disabled from witnessing this appalling 
scene,” at length said Mr Hylton. 

“Courage — courage, my dear bro- 
ther!” replied the chaplain firmly ; 
“the voice of duty calls you hither; 
and you shall now see such piety and 
virtue in trouble, and in death, too, as 
shall for ever hallow this morning's 
scenein yourmemory Ihave myself 
been on my knees, and in tears, be- 
seeching God that the lesson which T 
am this morning leaining may 
written on my heart till it cease to 
beat! and that he would give me for- 
titude fittingly to discharge my sacred 
duties on this awful morning! Be not 
apprehensive , our charge is subdued 
into a sublime calmness, and has in- 
quired after you with serenity almost 
approaching to cheerfulness. Thera 
is with him at this moment, as you in- 
deed saw, a visible angel! But’ now 
let us return,” said the chaplain, eb. 
serving that Mr Hyltoa had regoversd. 


hig composyre. “ All is in readiness 
for the last sacred rite of our religion !” 
Again they set out on their solemn 
* Adam, my friend,” said the chap- 
lain gently, on entering the cell, “ here 
comes he whom you have asked for— 
Mr Hylton!” , 

The old man and his son were still 
locked in one another’s arms, which, 
however, on the chaplain speaking, 
were slowly unloosed ; and two such 
countenances presently looked on Mr 
Hylton, silently taking his seat beside 
them, as filled him with fear and re- 
verence. Tearless were the eyes of 
both, but there was IMMORTALITY in 
their expression, a heavenly radiance 
on their solemn and wasted features. 
Neither father nor son spoke, while 

zing calmly at Mr Hylton, who, as 

e Helis a hand of each, felt them 
to be cold as death, but there was no 
tremorinthem. After afew moments, 
they again slowly folded their afms 
round each other. 

“Speak, Adam; tell these good 
gentlemen what God hath done for 
thee! Speak, my son, for thy God! 
Hath he not taken all fear of death 
from thee?” said at length the old 
man in a low tone, but with great 
firmness. 

“He hath! and I know it is He 
that hath done it, of his unspeakable 
mercy!” replied his son, who, leaning 
forward, kissed his father’s white hair 
with gentle fondness and reverence. 

“Here,” said the old man, “is my 
ony son; God gave him to me, and 
hath allowed us many years of love 
together. He is now taking him back 
again! I shall stay a little time after 
thee, Adam —only a little; and as- 
suredly we meet again !” 

“The blessing of the ever-merciful 
God be upon you, Adam—upon you 
both!" said Mr Hylton Gornulously. 
_ The Pe slowly raised to his 
lips Mr Hylton’s hand, and kissed it. 

“T thank you, sir, for coming as you 
ptomised! But—I cannot speak 
much,” said he, adding, with an air of 
infinite sweetness, “Oh! what love 
™ —" e-you have ever shown me !” 

» chaplain made a sign to Mr 
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Hylton that all was in readiness for 
the Sacrament, which was therou 
administered with an awful solemnity. 

When it was over, “How much 
longer hath he to live ?” inquired the 
father, with a faltering voice, as soon 
as he had risen from his knees, and 
kissed the forehead of his son. He 
spoke to the Under Sheriff, who had 
joined with them in the sublime cere- 
mony which was just over. 

‘One hour and a half, or only a very 
few minutes more than that,”’ replied 
that functionary, looking sadly at his 
watch. 

“May my son and I pass that Hour 
alone?’ inquired the old man; and 
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added, turning to his son, ‘ Adam, - 


wouldst thou not rather that we spend 
this our last hour together, with no 
eye on us but that of God?” 

“Yes, I would,” replied the prisoner, 
calmly; “but oh, sir! remember!” 
said he, turning towards Mr Hylton, 
and fixing on him an eye of mysteri- 
ous expression, 

“T do! Iwill!” replied Mr Hylton. 

At the houi’s close, I will, with 
God’s permission, again be with you, 
and remain!” On this the prisoner 
grasped his hand with silent energy. 

“We will now leave you,” said the 
Under Sheriff, “ for exactly one hour, 
and then it will be necessary for you 
to quit this room for another ;” by 
which he meant the press-room, where 
the prisoner’s irons weie to be knocked 
off. All then withdrew, and the cell 
door was closed and locked. Word 
was fiom time to time brought to Mr 
Hylton and the chaplain, duriug the 
ensuing hour, that the occupants of 
the cell were engaged in almost con- 
stant piayer. The chaplain’s room, 
in which, together with the Under 
Sheriff, they were sitting, overlooked 
the yard where the military stood ; and 
shortly after they had entered this 
room, the window being open, Mr Hy]- 
ton overheard the stern peremptory 
voice of Captain Lutteridge uttering a 
word or two to the dismounted dra- 
goons, which were followed by the 
sounds of remounting. When tha 
noise thus occasioned was over, both 
Mr Hylton and the chaplain distinctly 
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_rgonfased hom as of a-great 
. ......4e, apparently close to them ; 
and such was indeed the fact — the 
Governor taking occasion, as time 
wore on, to come into their room, and 
inform them that the concourse with- 
out was beyond all measure the great- 
est that he, or any one else in the 
prison, had ever seen collected to- 
gether; but he added that the road 
through which they should have to 
pass to the fatal spot was very short, 
railed off, and guarded by a strong 
body of constables. 

“And though we think it right to 
be prepared,” he added, glancing down 
through the window significantly, ‘at 
present there has been not the slight 
est ground for apprehending any sort 
of disturbance.” M1 Hylton took the 
opportunity of the Governor leaving 
the room to speak alone with the 
Under Sheriff, on a subject which 
rea the speaker as he mention- 
ed it 

“Must every portion—every portion 
of the sentence be carried into literal 
effect, Mr Under Sheriff?” 

“Certainly, sir,’ he replied with a 
surprised air; but added quietly, “Oh! 
you mean, I daresay, whether the body 
must be given up to be dissected ?” 
Mr Hylton nodded in silence. 

“ Assuredly,” was the answer, 
“quite a matter of course, reverend 
sir, however painful to the friends or 
survivors of the criminal, It is a 
part of the sentence; and can on no 
account be dispensed with. Not,” he 
whispered, with a significant look, “if 
I may say it between us, that suppos- 
ing great interest were to be made, 
more than a nominal” — Here the 
prison bell began to toll—oh ! dismal 
dismal sound !—and the Under Sheilfff 
suddenly started, ceased, took out lis 
watch, and, observing the hour, with- 
drew in silence. Jn a few minutes’ 
time, Mr Hylton heard a clanking 
sound, as of one passing their door in 
fettera ; and, immediately afterwards, 
the chaplain informed him that the 
prisoner was going to the press-room, 
where his irons weie to be removed, 
= then the final preparations would 
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* Poor soul! he will now sovti ‘ba 
out of his misery! said the chaplain’: 
and, as he spoke, a turnkey came 
silently, motioning them to follow 
him. Mr Hylton, with a beating 
heart, accompanied the chaplain into 
the chamber, where, as he entered, he 
saw a turnkey in the act of knock- 
ing off the prisoner’s irons. Ay- 
liffe stood erect, with ca}m and solemn 
countenance, his eyes fixed upwarda, 
and his lips firmly compressed to- 
gether; wlule his father, with both 
his hands grasping one of the pri- 
soner'’s, had buried his head so that 
his face could not be seen. The toll- 
ing of the bell at intervals had an al- 
most palsying effect upon the shaken 
nerves of Mr Hylton. There was a 
petiifying silence for a few,moments, 
as soon as the irons had been removed 
fiom the prisoner; when Mr Hylton, 
with suddenly averted eyes, then ob- 
served approaching one whose ghastly 
office was only too manifest. But at 
that moment a hasty step was heard 
entering the room; and Mr Hylton, 
turning round, observed the Governor 
of the gaol, with a face blanched by 
strong emotion of some sort or other, 
rapidly beckon to the Under Sheriff, 
who instautly quitted the room. 

“T devoutly hope,” whispered the 
chaplain to Mr Hylton, with evident 
agitation, “that this is no riot or at- 
tempted rescue!” 

They both turned towards the door, 
which still stood open, and Mr Hylton 
followed the Under Sheriff out of the 
room In a few seconds afterwards 
he lost all scnse of what was going on, 
and staggered unconsciously into the 
arms of the Governor, as the latter 
uttered the woids—“ A reprieve! Posi- 
tively! A reprieve!” 

The Under Sheriff, with cool self. 
possession and thoughtful humanity, 
stepped instantly back to the press 
room, and, without entering, locked 
the door; and then went to ascertait 
beyond all doubt, how the fact really 
was, That something extraordinar 
had happened was evident, Outside 
was a prodigious commotion; insidg 
were Captain Lutteridge and his drav* 


| gouns, éword in hand, ready to changg- 
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at, an inatant’s notice: but, thank 
! there was no necessity for their 
~gervices. A confused cry had, some 
few minutes before, been heard from 
the extremity of the crowd, which 
‘ stretched round a large building, so 
as to be unable to catch any view of 
what was going, on at the gaol; but 
turning the sae way, on hearing 
sounds from that direction, they be- 
hold a startling sight—a post-chaise 
and four, with a horseman riding be- 
side it, all at full gallop; and inside 
the chaise was a man waving some- 
thing white. 

“Stop! stop!—stop the execution! 
A reprieve ! a reprieve!” was shouted 
by both the person inside the chaise 
and the horseman without. The cry 
was instantly caught, and presently 
an unusual thundering sound was 
heard from the vast concourse, echo- 
ing the word “ Reprieve ! reprieve ! 
reprieve!” ‘. 

ound the outskirts of the crowd 
was in a twinkling seen dashing along 
towards the back of the gaol, where 
stood the chief entrance, the post- 
chaise, with its occupant, and the ac- 
companying horseman, each of whom 
bore a precious document, even under 
the royal sign-manual, both having 
been separately despatched from Lon- 
don, to prevent all possibility of ac- 
cident ; and just eighteen minutes be- 
ford the prison clock struck nine, the 
two authoritative acts of mercy were 
in the hands of those to whom they 
were addressed, the representative of 
the High Sheriff, and the Governor 
of the gaol. 

Ay, there had been no miscarrying 
-—there was no mistake! The swords, 
carbines, and muskets of the expect- 
ant soldiery were not, thank God! 
to be turned upon the vast honest- 
hearted English crowd which stood 
outside, shouting, till their voices were 
well-nigh cracked, ‘“ Tluriah, hurrah! 

save the King!” 

On Reerng all this, Captain Lut- 
teridge hastily dismounted, and got 
sight of one of the documents which 
he roved of such prodigious potency. 

ae Huletly read it all over, and then 
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semewhat quickly returned to the 
yard, and mounted his horse. 

“My lads, ” said he, addressing the 
soldiers, “ hearken to me, do you see, 
His Majesty the King, whose servants 
we are, hath been pleased to reprieve 
the prisoner, of his own good will and 
royal pleasure ; whereupon, my lads, 
we may by-and-by return to our quar- 
ters, and in your hearts you may say, 
‘Long live King George ;’— though 
that, doubtless, you do always; for 
you serve the best and greatest king 
on earth, that is certain.” 

The Captain was even meditating 
for a moment an extravagance—viz. 
to give his men leave to shout “God 
save the King!” but discipline and a 
sense of dignity antes oe any such 
exuberant manifestation of enthusi- 
asm. He looked, however, at their 
pleased faces with gicat inward satis- 
faction, anda smile nearly stole over 
his giave rigid features, as he said to 
himself, — “Those lads of mine me 
good lads, and methinks I know one 
that will make another of them, if 
this man that was to have suffered be 
he whom I have seen about Milver- 
stoke. Piff! paff! IfIcan only catch 
hold of this Ayliffe, ’'llhave him pretty 
quickly clapped on horseback, aud in 
the ranks—and a better trooper than 
he will make, 1s not to be seen. I'll 
wariant me he'll do a trifle of good 
service for his most merciful Ma- 
] 7 

But the Captain was here reckon- 
ing without his host It was tiue 
that a pardon had arrived for poor 
Ayliffe, but only a conditional one, 
and that condition was—transporta- 
tion to the colonies for life! hen 
the astounding news of his deliver- 
ance was communicated to him whom 
they suddenly snatched out of the 
gaping jaws of death, the hangma 
had just completed pinioning the pri- 
soner’s hands, 

‘ Loose those coids,” said the Under 
Sheriff, as calmly as he could; and, 
holding in his hand the document on 
which he was acting, he approached 
Ayliffe, and said, “Adam Ayliffe, his 

ajesty the King hath sent thee a 
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ipo ander his own sign-manual, 
‘eetidition that thou be transported 
tor life-God save the King: so thou 
well mayest say!” 

The prisoner staggered back for some 
paces before the cords could be loosed, 
as ordered by the Sheriff. 

“Come, lad! come, come!" quoth 
the executioner, following him, “take 
it steadily — take it quietly, lad! 
Thou'st plenty of time to think on’t 
now, I assure thee, both here and 
elsewhere!" 

But Ayliffe still staggered back, with 
the appearance of one stunned by some 
sudden blow. Then he sunk, with a 
half esl dat air, on his knees, with 
his hands clasped together. From this 
position the executioner raised him, 
and seated him on a form which was 
near. Ina few moments’ time his face 
was covered with a clammy sweat— 
one, indeed, which had suddenly burst 
through every pore of his body. His 
grim attendant took out his pocket- 
pas aa and wiped Ayliffe’s face 

ent 

“Fetch him some water, Gregory,” 
said the executioner to his man, who 
in truth had not yet quite recovered 
his own wits, which had been scattered 
by the suddenness of the affair 

He soon obeyed his master, and in 
a few moments’ time returned with a 
oup of water. Ayliffe, however, seemed 
to recoil from the sight of it, and, 
as though with a choking sensation, 
hastily motioned off the hand that 
held it to his lips; and there was hor- 
ror in his eye. At length he opened 
his mouth with a sudden gasp, and 
heaved a mighty sigh—and anothe:— 
and another. 

“This is right,’ quoth the execu- 
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chamber in the prisoner’s 
gaol—lying on the very 


soon come to himeelf, Nay, lad, don't 
be frighted~—l've done Sieh thes 1 
Why—how thou starest! Well,” he 
added hastily, whispering, as he he 
the Governor's well-known heavy step 
approaching the room, “ Good - by, 
good by, my man. I do think thon 
wouldst have done well, and stood it 
bravely outside!” 

Ayliffe gazed vacantly at him, as 
the hideous functionary slunk away—- 
all present seeming to breathe more 
freely when he was gone. 

OldAyliffe had fallen senseless on the 
floor the moment that he had heard the 
Sheriff's announcement, and lay there 
for some minutes quite unobserved; 
those present being sufficiently o¢cu- 
pied with the person principally con- 
cerned in that day’s tragic and agitat- 
ing proceedings ‘Che rescued prisoner, 
however, by-and by recovered himself 
sufficiently to think of his venerable 
parent ° but by the time that he 
was fully conscious of what had taken 
place, alas! he found himself the soli- 
tary tenant of a cell in the prison, 
whither he had been conveyed, almost 
unconsciously, by the Governor’s. or- 
der, for security's sake. In answésto 
his loud and agonising cries, by'tvas 
presently informed by the Govethor 
that his father was not well, havin 
been somewhat overcome by the sud- 
denness of that which had just taken 
place. The truth was, that the poor 
old man had lain insensible so long, in 
spite of all that could be done for him, 
as to alarm the gaol doctor for his 
safety. He was treated with all ima- 
ginable kindness, and taken to a 
art of the 
ed which 
had been occupied, some few months 


tioner, patting him on the back; “he’ll before, by his unhappy son. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Tuerz was yet another person then 


within those gloomy walls on whom | 


the marvellous occurrence of that 
morning had ripe ces an overwhelm. 
ing effect, and that was Mr Hylton, 
to whom alone was attributable, under 
Providence, the deliverance of Adam 
Ayliffe from the ignominious and hor- 
rible death which, to all human ap- 
pearance, had been inevitable. 
Impelled by an irresistible impulse, 
and fortified by an unwavering con- 
viction of the prisoner’s innocence, Mr 
Hylton on the Friday evening, a8 a 
last resource, had, relying on the 
King’s well-known sternly indepen- 
dent character, written a letter to his 
Majesty, under cover to a nobleman, 
then in London attending Parliament, 
and with whom Mr Hylton had been 
acquainted at College. He earnestly en- 
treated his lordship to lose not a nio- 
ment in securing a personal interview 
with the King ; or, at all events, the de- ' 
livery into his Majesty’s hands of the 
letter in question, touching, as it did, 
life and death ; its object being to save 
from execution, on the Monday morn- 
ing, a man who was, in the writer's 
opinion, as innocent of the death of 
which he had nevertheless been found 
guilty, as the Secretary of State him- 
self, to whom application on behalf of 
the convict had been unhappily made 
in vain. Mr Hylton’s letter to the 
King was expressed in terms of grave 
eloquence. It set out with calling his 
Majesty's attention to the execution, 
six months before, of a man, for a 
crime of which three days afterwards 
he was demonstrated to have been in- 
nocent. Then the letter gave a mov- 
ae picture of the exemplary life and 
Cmaracter of the prisoner, and of his 
“3 pointed to testimonials given 


in his favour at the trial, and added 
the writer’s own; together with the 
most emphatic and strong conviction 
which could be expressed 1n language, 
that whoever might have been the 
perpetrator of this atrocious murder, it 
was not the prisoner doomed to die on 
Monday. It then conjured his Ma.- 
jesty, by every consideration which 
could properly have weight with a 
sovereign intrusted with authority by 
Almighty God to govern according to 
justice and mercy, to give his personal 
attention to the case then laid before 
him, and act thereon, according to his 
Mayjesty’s own royal and clement j eng 
ment. This letter Mr Hylton’s noble 
acquaintance, happening to be absent 
from town for a few days, travelled 
thirty miles, at great inconvenience, 
to lay before the King; who did not 
receive it till past midnight, at St 
James’s, and after he had been in bed 
for upwards of an hour. On hearing, 
however, from the nobleman who 
brought the letter, that it was one of 
avery urgent nature, concerning life 
and death, those who were intiusted 
with gua) ding the royal repose caused 
it to be broken by the delivery of the 
packet. His Majesty instantly got 
out of bed, and, after hastily glancing 
over the letter, ordered Lord Farn- 
borough to be sent for immediately, 
with directions to biin, along with 
him all the papers whicu he had, or 
could lay his hand on, relating to Adam 
Ayliffe, then lying under sentence of 
death for the murder of Lord Alkmond. 
His Majesty had paced his chamber 
many times, somewhat impatiently, 
before his astonished minister arrived : 
for the latter, being in bed when he 
received the royal summons, had had 
to go from his private residence to hig 
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a 
office; ‘in order to get the documents 
required by the King, and had expe- 
tietreed great difficulty in finding them ; 
all clerks and others being, as might 
well be supposed, out of the way. Im- 
mediately on his entering the King’s 
antechamber, Lord Farnborough en- 
countered his Majesty, who with bluff 
earnestness begged him to be seated 
at a table, duly furnished with lights 
and writing materials, and then the 
King requested to be informed of the 
whole facts of the case; to which he 
aid great attention. When Lord 
Fariboroaeh had, in his usual terse 
and emphatic fashion, given his own 
view of the matter, assuring his Ma- 
jesty, with expressions of profound re- 
spect, that a clearer case for hanging 
there never had been, if justice were 
to be any longer administered in the 
country; his lordship appeared con- 
founded when the King said, very 
thoughtfully, that he was by no means 
so clear on the subject as his lordship 
seemed ; and in fact felt so uneasy on 
the matter, being one of life and death, 
that he could not return to bed with 
out deciding one way or the other. 
Lord Farnborough assured the King 
that he need feel no anxiety whatever 
on a matter which was exclusively 
within the province of his ministers. 
* But look you, my Lord Farn- 
borough,” quoth the King, somewhat 
hastily and sternly, “‘ suppose you and 
I differ on this matter?” 

“Please your Majesty, we are your 
Majesty's sworn responsible — ser- 
vants "— 

“So, so, because you are my ser- 
vants, my Lord Farnborough, I am to 
be your pubes eh ?—to register your 
decrees, nolens volens/! By those that 
begot me, and those before me, but I 
will show you otherwise! Look you, 
my Lord, and all of yon that serve me, 
I am set over my people to protect 
them, and am answerable for them to 
Him who set me over them: and if it 
gost me my crown, look you, as I must 
answer for it hereafter, 1 won’t see the 
humblest creature calling me King 
deprived of his life, even though ac- 
gee Sg law (which can't give back 

nm wrongly), if I in my con- 
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science do, verily doubt whethér he 
ought to die.” 

ord Farnborough said somethin 
rather faintly about a constitution 
monarchy— 

“ Ay, ay,” said the King, catching 
the word, “but I am also a conseien- 
tious King, my Lord. My advisers 
may be impeached in Parliament if 
they give me evil advice; but I have 
to answer to the King of Kings; and 
none but a King can tell a King’s 
feelings in thesc matters. God only 
knows what I suffered some half a 
year ago, in a matter of this sort—-eh, 
my Lord? What say you to that ? 
Have you ee it ?? 

“ Not at all, please your Majesty: 
but I take leave humbly to represent, 
Sire, in the matter now before your 
Majesty, that your Majesty, as the 
guardian of the laws, has no discre- 
tion herein, but must allow the law to 
take its course ” 

‘I won't, I won't, my Lord. There 
are features about this case that I 
don’t like; and, in short, I shall not 
have this man die Transport him 
for life, 1f you please; then, if we be 
wrong, he may return: pur — there 
are paper, pens, and ink; pray, my 
Lord, let it be done instantly, for time 
is precious; I will put my hand to it 
now—and then methinks I shall sleep 
soundly till morning.” 

“ Pardon me, Sire,” began his lord- 
ship, with an air of vast deference— 

“ No, no! not you—I have nought te 
pardon you; ‘tis another I mean to 
pardon’ — 

“ Sire, this really is one of the plain- 
est cases of guilt "— 

‘Did you not say the very same 
thing to me, my Lord, on the occasion 
I have just spoken of ?” inquired the 
King with stern solemnity: “ did I 
not then say I had doubts? but I yield. 
ed to your certainty, my Lod! And 
what followed?” 

“ Please your Majesty, we are all 
frail: all human institutions are liable 
to error ’— 

‘“ Therefore,” said the King quickly, 
“ought we the longer to doubt x 
matters of life and death, my Lord.” 

“ Ido assure your Majesty that this 
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ingerferance of your Majesty will give 
great dissatisfaction "— ; 

* £o whom? Where? Why?” in- 
quired the King with great dignity. 
“ What is that to me, when my con- 
science is concerned, who have sworn 
an oath, when God Almighty placed 
my crown on my head, to cause law 
and justice, iv MERcy, to be executed 
in all my judgments? Who swore that 
oath, my people or 1? I did, and, with 
God's assistance, will keep my oath. 
And as for my people, they are a brave 
and virtuous people, and won’t obey 
me the less because I will not again 
let any one die on a gibbet hastily.” 

Lord Farnborough remained with 
his eyes earnestly fixed on the King, 
and his pen in his hand, which hung 
down by his side. 

“ Let it be done, my Lord,” said the 
King, peremptorily: and his Minister 
obeved. 

Within a couple of hours’ time, down 
went the messengeis of mercy, whose 
arrival has been already duly told. 
The King went to bed very comfoit- 
ably; the Minister returned to his, 
most exceedingly uncomfortable — 
with, as it were, a bee buzzing in each 
ear, and tickling, evcn to stinging, his 
consequence both personal and official, 
expecting to be questioned pretty 
sharply in Parliament on what had 
taken place. He iesolved, however, 
that then he would loyally uphold his 
royal master’s act at all hazards, and 
give him full credit for the noble spi- 
rit in which he had acted; and he 
would ask, what ifit should afterwards 
turn out that, but for the King, this 
man would have been hanged inno- 
cent? And who should gainsay the 
propriety of the King’s reference to 
the painful occasion of a former fatal 
sod irreparable miscarriage of jus- 
tive ? 

When Mr Hylton entered the cell 
where Ayliffe sat, now not fettered, 

atter sprung from his seat, and 
then arpping on his kness, embraced 
those of Mr Hylton, crying like a child. 
‘ot he knew nothing of that last inter- 
ferenge of his exemplary benefactor, 
which had saved him, at the eleventh 
hour, from swinging a dishonoured 
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corpse from the gallows which was at 
that moment being taken down, 

“ God has been very, very merciful 
towards you, Adam,” said Mr Hylton, 
“and your spared life will be a monu. 
ment of that mercy ! Adam, now that 
no power on earth can again place 
you in jeopaidy on this charge, I ask 
you, as in the immediate presence of 
your merciful God, are you innocent ?”” 

“Oh, Mr Hylton! oh, kind and 
most beloved sir! how can you ask? 
Do you, then, doubt? Have I not just 
been standing half-way in eternity, 
aud almost face to face with Him that 
was to judge me; and could I stand 
there with a lie on my lips? Ay, I am 
innocent as my own poor crippled 
child.” Here he burst into an agony 
of weeping. 

‘ Well, well, Adam, you must for. 
give me. I ought not, perhaps, to 
have asked you such a question—I feel 
that I ought not; but you know not 
yet the immense responsibility which 
I have incurred on your belialf, and in 
reliance on your woid, Adam, once 
for all, I tell you that I am as Lhorough- 
ly persuaded of your innocence of this 
awful crime, as I am of mine own; 
and may God himself, if it please His 
infinite wisdom, one day make it plain 
to us, even here, in this life.” 

Ayliffe answered, with a look and a 
manner eloquent with injured inno- 
cence, “Amen! yea, Amen! Amen! 
si!’ And then, burying his face in 
his hands, uttered aloud a few words 
of fervent prayer and praise, to which 
Mr Hylton reverently responded. 
‘* And now for Sarah, sir. Oh, Sally! 
Sally! Sally! shall we, then, meet 
again!”’ exclaimed the poor prisoner, 
in a passionate and frantic manner, 

“ Adam, try to be calmer; itis very 
natural that you should be excited "—~ 

‘ Why, sir, Zs she dead?” said Ay- 
liffe, in a whisper that echoed through 
the soul of Mr Hylton, who was also 
startled by the wild despairing eye 
which was staring at him. 

“She is not dead, Adam,” replied Mr 
Hylton; “and I go hence to see her,” 

Ayliffe burst into bitter weeping, 
and sobbed, “Oh! that I might ge | 
with you, sir, to see her dear, preay 
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Adam, be thankful to God that it 
ia with you as it is—that I have now 
to prepare her, not for your death, but 
for your preserved life.” 

“Oh! yes, sir! thanks be to God 
for His infinite mercy! I leave it all 
to Him! for what have I deserved at 
His hand!” 

“What, indeed, Adam!” echoed Mr 
Hylton. 

ith infinite tenderness and judg- 
ment did he discharge the critical 
duty which he had undertaken. His 
cautious words fell upon the ear, and 
sunk into the fainting soul, of poor 
Mrs Ayliffe, like drops, as it were, of 
living water. Whaut tears oozed from 
her closed eyes, and flowed down her 
wan and wasted cheeks! She knew 
not, so vigilant had been her faithful 
attendants, at the repeated instance of 
Mr Hylton and the doctor resident at 
the infirmary, the awful aspect with 
which had dawned upon her doomed 
husband that memorable Mondaymorn- 
ing; and all that Mr Hylton dared to 
tell her was, that her husband’s life 
was no longer in danger It was not 
till Mr Hylton was riding at a brisk 
canter into the village, passing many 
old familiar faces wearing an expres- 
sion of tearful congratulation at the 
issue of his humane exertions (the last 
of which, however, had not then be- 
come known); nor till he felt Mis 
Hylton sobbing in his arms, and saw 
his little Mary crying she scarce knew 
why, but not with an unhappy cry,— 
Ahat that pious pastor of his flock felt 
the full luxury of having done good, 
and beheld upon his humble hand1- 
work the radiant seal of God’s bless 
ing. Oh, happy moment! in which 
he forgot all his past agonies and long 
unrequited toil, and said, with profound 
devoutness and self-abasement, “ Not 
unto us, O God! not unto us, but unro 
@HY name give glory, for thy mercy, 
and for thy truth’s sake.” 

About the middle of the next day 
he went out on foot, some mile or two 

n the road, to meet one whom he 
expected, and into whose poli 
breken heart, also, he had been 
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honoured instrument of pouring thie 
balm of consolation. "T'was old Adam 
Ayliffe, who, as he approached, was 
sitting between a farmer and his wife, 
who had gone in their markét-cart 
purposely to bring him home. The 
good woman’s arm was kindly placed 
round the spare and feeble figure of 
the venerable sufferer, as her husband, 
on Mr Hylton’s coming up, steppe’ 
the cart. The old man then tried to 
rise, but in vain, his knees evidently 
tottering under him; and with trem- 
bling hands he raised his broad hat 
from his head, and looked unutterable 
gratitude towards Mr Hylton, who 
himself could hardly speak, as he 
giasped oneof A yliffe’s extended hands, 
His eyes were fixed tearlessly on Mr 
Hylton for a long time, during which 
they spoke volumes of ene feeling. 

“God bless thy dear bald head, 
Adam !”’ said the farmer’s wife, gently 
pressing upon it his hat; “do not 
thoucatchcold, the parson, belike,ma 
come and see thee, when we get home.” 

“ Yes, yes, I will,” said Mr Hylton, 
and followed them on to the cottage ; 
which, during the preceding day, and 
that morning, had been got to rights 
and made very tidy, against the old 
man’s return, by some dozen eager 
and affectionate pairs of hands; who 
had trimmed the little garden, cut the 
hedge, and cleaned the small windows 
till they looked clear as crystal Ah, 
dear little services, how eloquent you 
are !—When the cait had arrived at 
the cottage, old Ayliffe was carefully 
helped down, gazing at his cottage 
looking so trim and tidy, with feel- 
ings not difficult to be understood, but 
hardtoexpress Within was Mrs Hyl- 
ton, who had intended to come ont 
and welcome home the poor old 
man; but on seeing him her heart 
failed her, and she continued to busy 
herself with the little table, on whi 
her own hands had, shortly before, 
placed some small matters of re 
ment. When Adam entered, leanin 
on Mr Hylton’s arm, all who wera 
present, and there were several, rose 
and received him silently, being ym 
able, when they saw his face, to spesilc 
a word; nor could he, but shook } 
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head in silence. And when ove of during the 
on his sitting down, pare he was obeye 

in| 
his arms its pale and silent figure, 


on 

s little grandson, he folde 
and presently his tears fell fast. 

ey Peliaved him; and by-and-by he 
was able to say, though in a very 
faint way, ‘‘ God bless you all, good 
friends!’ and he drank, without ut- 
tering a word, the wine which Mr 
Hylton had placed in his trembling 
hand; and, perhaps recollecting on 
what occasion it was that wine had 
last touched his lips, he looked up- 
ward with an awful expression. 

In the course of the next week, poor 
Adam Ayliffe was removed, handcuff- 
ed, from the county gaol, together with 
several other prisoners, and conveyed 
to a vessel in a neighbouring port ; 
and thence was duly brought to Lon- 
don, and placed on boaid a ship, to 
be conveyed abroad, in pursuance of 
the grievous conditions of his par- 


don. He had spoken scarcely a s¥l- 


lable between the time of his quitting 
the gaol and eee lodged on ship- 
beard, a handcuffe 


convict, shunned | 


even by his guilty brethren as one. 


stained with blood, and unjustly 
saved from the scaffold. He resented 


no petty indignity which was offered | 


him, and there were many, inflicted by 
those who loathed the vile Cheat-the- 
gallows! His patient endurance they 
attributed to consciousness that he 
had no right to cumber the ground— 
to pollute, by his accursed presence 
the land of the living All this he 
bore in silence. His big, indignant 
heart seemed constantly on the point 
of breaking. No kind word to him 
ever fell upon his ear. He felt deso- 
late and blighted bearing the brand 
of Cain upon the brow of innocence. 
‘or he was innocent ! 


The unfortunate Earl of Milver- 
stoke lay, for a long while, in a most 
precatious state. The first words 
which he spoke, on regaining full 
hate eva after having remained 

aut it for nearly a fortnight, were 


to shia 


daughter, who sat, pale and 
si Heit im. 
; Himily,” said he, feebly, “let me, 
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day, see Mr Hylton: "” and 


When that reverend person seated 
himself, some hours afterwards, in a 
chair placed for him beside the pros- 
trate peer, it was with mingled hope 
and apprehension; for with what 
feelings his lordship might recollect 
the closing scene of their last memo- 
rable interview, Mr Hylton knew not. 
He gazed at the sunken features of 
the Karl with deep emotion. 

‘“Mr Hylton,” said his lordship, 
faintly, “ have you forgiven me?” 

‘“‘ My dear Loid,” he replied gently, 
“T have nothing to forgive. Were 
you fit to bear it, I should ask you to 
forgive me ”"— 

“Do you think that God will for- 
give me? ” inquired the Earl, closing 
lus eyes. 

“To be sure He will, my dear Lord! ” 
replied Mr Hylton withenergy ; “ He 
will! if He be but rightly asked for 
forgiveness !”” The Earlshookhis head 
sadly , and his wasted fingers, white 
as snow, grasped Mr Hylton’s hand. 

‘May I—still—reckon on your pious 
services—towards me and my family?” 

““Oh, my dear Lord,” replied Mr 
Hylton, with subdued fervour, « yes ! 
as long as I live, and it may please 
God to enable me to serve you!” 

“There are those here,” said the 
Earl, speaking from his weakness, 
with difficulty, ‘‘ who love, who reve- 
rence you: and I am one of them, but 
the unworthiest!” Again his fingers 
gently compressed those of Mr Hylton, 
who was much affected. “When I 
have alittle more strength, Mr Hylton, 
we will speak of tHar—of which we 
have formerly spoken ; but it will be, 
on my part, in a different spirit.” 

Mr Hylton bowed silently, with 
feelings of earnest respect and sym- 
pathy, and also with others of a pro. 
found and agitating character. For 
alas! to him had been intrusted the 
trying and terrible duty, undertaken 
only in deference to the agonising 
importunities of Lady Emily, of com- 
mupioatue to her noble parent intel- 
ligence, which had reached her acoj- 
dentally, and while utterly unprepare 
for it; and by which not only she, 
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but shorily afterwards Lady Alkmond, 
had been fearfully agitated, and for a 
while prostrated. 

Among several letters which had 
come to the Castle, shortly after the 
Earl's sudden illness, was one marked 
“Tmmediate ” and “ Private and Con- 
fidential,” and bearing outside the 
name of the Secretary of State. From 
this letter poor Lady Emily learnt the 
lamentable intelligence, that her bro 
ther, the Jate Loid Alkmond, had, 
when on the Continent, and short] 
before his marriage, slain, in a duel, 
a Hungarian officer, whom, having 
challenged for some affiont which had 
passed at dinner, he had run through 
the heart, and killed on the spot: the 
unfortunate officer leaving behind him, 
alas! a widow and several orphans, 
allthereby reducedtobeggary Thedis- 
pute which had led to these disastrous 
results had been one of really a trivial 
nature, but magnified into importance 
by the young Loid’s quick and im- 

tious temper, which had also led 

im to dictate terms of apology so 
humiliating and offensive that no one 
could submit tothem, Wherefore the 
two met, and presently the Hunga- 
rian fell dead, his adversary’s rapier 
having passed clean through the heart 
It was, however, an affair which had 
been managed with perfect Prope 
with an exact observance of the rules 
of duelling' All had been done legi- 
timately! Yet was it MURDER; an 
honourable, a right honourable, mur- 
der: but murder as clear and glaring, 
before the Judge of all the earth as 
that by which Lord Alkmond had him. 
self fallen. When, therefore, thus fear- 
fully summoned away to his account, 
the young noble’s own hand was 
crimsoned with the blood which he had 
shed: and so went he into the awful 
presence of the Most High, whose 
voice had ever upon earth been sound- 
ing tremendous in his ears,— Where is 
thy brother? What hast thou done? 
voice of thy brother's blood crieth 
unto me from the ground. Unhappy 
raan! well might his heart have been 
heavy, when men expected it to be 
lightest] Well might his counte- 
nance darken, and his soul shudder 
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within him, under, the mortal throes of 
a guilty conscience! From his father’s 
splendid banqueting-table he had been 

tiven by remorse and horror ; for his 
companions, unconscious that they 
were stabbing to the heart one who 
was present, WOULD TALK of duelling, 
and of one sanguinary duel in parti- 
cular, which bore a ghastly resem- 
blance to his own Such poor amends 
as might be in his power to make, he 
had striven to offer to the miserable 
family whom he had bereaved, beg- 
eed. and desolated, to vindicate an 
honour which had never been for one 
instant really questioned or compro- 
mised by his slain opponent; and, if 
it had been tarnished, could stoop 
cleanse and brighten it ? 

All the money which he could ordi. 
narily obtain from the Earl, had from 
time to time been funished by Lord 
Alkmond to the wretched family of 
his victim. For them it was that he 
hatl importuned his father for a sum of 
money sufficient to make for them an 
ample and permanent provision Onl 
the day before that on which he had 

uitted London, to partake of the 
Christies festivities at Milverstoke, 
he had written an earnest letter to the 
person abroad, with whom he had long 
communicated on the subject, assuring 
him that within a few weeks a satis- 
factory final arrangement should be 
effected. And he had resolved to make 
a last strenuous effort with the Earl; 
but whom, nevertheless, he dared not, 
except as a matter of dire necessity 
tell the nature of his exigency. And 
why dared not the son tell that to his 
father? And why had that father 
shrunk, blighted, from the mention, by 
Captain Lutteridge and Mr Hylton, 
of the conversation which had driven 
his son out into the solitude where he 
was slain? Alas! it opened to Lard 
Milverstoke himself a very frightful 
retrospect: through the vista of yeare 
his anguished, terror- strickes eye 
settled upon a crimsoned gloom — 

-—Oh, Lord Milverstoke !—and they 
would echo in thy ears, also, these 
palling sounds,—zwhat hast 

For ray—Honour |! also, had bean 
dyed in blood ! an 
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CHAPTER XVIL 


Txovan no one liked to own it, or 
much less speak of it, the coming 
struggle for Senior Wrangler was 
pretty generally felt in the University 
to be one, as it were, between patii- 
cian and plebeian; since it had been 
for a length of time perceived that the 
contest lay between a noble member 
of a leading college, and an obscure 
sizar of an obscure college, which had 
never before signalised itself by pro- 
ducing even a creditable candidate for 
the laurel. The aristocrat was de- 
servedly popular: a favourite with 
everybody. Handsome and graceful, 
engaging, affable, dignified, and unaf- 
fected, there were also a certain charm- 
ing modesty and pensiveness in his 
demeanour, which some attiibuted to 
the early and severe religious disci- 
pline which he was said to have re- 
ceived—a notion borne out by his ex- 
emplary conduct at college , and others 
referred to profound love of study. 
These appeared somewhat unusual 
characteristics of the immediate heir 
to one of the most ancient peerages in 
the realm, and its vast unencumbered 
estates,—to wealth which made dizzy 
the heads of those weak enough to con- 
template the possession of it with en- 
vious longings. To its destined lord, 
however, it appeared unattended with 
these effects. He was as assiduous and 
matic in his studies, as though 

hin daily bread had depended alto- 
ther on his obtaining academical dis- 
twotion, His private tutor, himself 
& picked man, who had gained almost 
the highest honours, gave out, from 
to time, confident assurances of 
noble pupil’s capabilities, and in- 

igh hopes of honour for his 

eeilege ; which, though a distinguish- 
eons, had not for the preceding four 


years produced a senior wrangler. But 
my Lord and his numerous well wish- 
eis were not, it seemed, to have it all 
their own way: for it had slowly 
grown into a rumour, during the year 
preceding the day of contest, that a 
person, of whom scarcely any one knew 
or had heard anything,—in fact, the 
aforesaid sizar,—was coming out todo 
battle on behalf of his long unhonoured 
and humble college, against the whole 
university. The more that the matter 
was inquired into, the more excitin 

and interesting became the anticipate 

contest , shadowing out in the minds 
of the solemn and quiet men looking 
on, acertain battle between Goliath of 
Gath, and one David The tutor of 
the favourite made it his business to 
become acquainted, as far as practi- 
cable, with the real probabilities of the 
case ; and the result was a very com- 
oe conviction that his pupil would 
have to encounter, in this champion of 
obscurity, a most formidable opponent, 
one apparently born with a genius for 
mathematics, and the hidden mysteries 
of physical science. A fellow, in the 
confidence of my Lord’s tutor, desirous 
of probing the proficiency of this un- 
known disciple of Newton, threw him- 
self in his way; and was pleased to 
declare himself puzzled with a certain 
question in high mathematics which 
had occurred to him: 1, e. he had picked, 
it out of a recently pe foreign 
scientific treatise. is teeth, how.- 
ever, presently chattered ; for his dif- 
ficulty was disposed of with a master- 
ly ease, and also with a certain scien- 
tific elegance, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, were most unsatisfacto 

and alarming to him wh enuine 
doubts had been solved. > WAR 
this person? No one knew anx thai: 
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of kink except his name, “ Southern,” 
pile a of his college; that he led a 
vanoladad life ; appeared very poor ; was 
@tudious, yet by no means devoted ex 
clusively to mathematics, having such 
superior classical acquirements as were 
munusualin the case of candidates for ma- 
thematical honours. In short, whoever 
he might be, he seemed likely to prove 
himself a first-rate man, and his col- 
lege began to regard him with great in- 
terest , andits members, as the moment 
of contest approached, went about talk- 
ing witha a eel easy air about the re 
sult. This led to increased energy and 
activity of operation among a certain 
large class of ardent university men, 
well versed in the pecuniary calcula- 
tion of chances, ead resolute in main- 
taining, even at considerable risk, any 
opinion which they might have es- 
poused on a given subject, which in 
the present case was, which of these 
two will come out senior wrangler ? 
The higher class of men pretty gene- 
rally backed the plebeian ; the lower, 
the patrician: that is to say, the ple- 
beians professed, and probably sincere- 
ly felt, a ay interest in my Lord’s 
success; while the patricians, and 
those of plebeian rank who were of 
natural nobility, felt a generous inter 
est on behalf of his lordship’s obscure 
and unbefriended competitor And it 
must be recorded to his honour, that 
no man in the university could sur 
pass, in genuine and exalted feeling, 
that which animated the young aris- 
tocrat towards his untitled, and so far, 
therefore, ignoble rival. As the day 
of battle drew nigh, these two met, 
not quite undesignedly on my Lord's 
art; who very shortly established 
imself deservedly in the high esti- 
mation of his opponent, Each talked 
freely on his respective prospects, each 
admired the other’s modesty, and en- 
tertained qualms, or sharp twinges of 
apprehension, as to the result of the 
contest. Several times in the dusk of 
the evening they were seen walking 
together , and a striking contrast was 
thers in the outward appearance of 
those on whose movements and pros- 
were now concentrated the curio- 
sity and interest of the whole waiver- 
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sity. One was tall, slender sreet 
graceful; the other short, lame, and 
a little distorted in figure. In a word, 
though no person in the universit 
knew it, one was son to the man who, 
nearly twenty years before, had been 
condemned to the gallows, on the false 
charge of having mundered the father 
of the other!—for who else should 
these two be, but the Lord Viscount 
Alkmond and Adam Ayliffe! Strange 
very strange was it, yet true; an 
while the two combatants, Lord Alk- 
mond and Mr Southern, are in hon 
ourable and exceedingly eager strife 
together, for the mastery,—which of 
them shall be declared THe FIRST MAN 
OF THE UNIVERSITY,—let us take a ra- 
pid retrospect of the interval of nearly 
twenty years which has elapsed since 
those two young men—now walking 
together arm-in-arm, in amicable colle- 
giate equality, each respecting, and 
fearing, the talents and acquirements 
of the other—were lying respectively 
in castle and cottage at Milverstoke, 
—oh, under what different circum- 
stances ! 

—Twenty years! Prodigious inter- 
val in the life of man! How blessed 
is he who can turn round to contem- 
plate it with reverent composure and 
thankfulness; enjoying the humble 
and well founded hope that he has be- 
come a wiser, a better, and a happier, 
albeit a somewhat sadder, man, than 
when those twenty years began ! 
Though he has not been cut down, has 
he, during all that momentous period, 
been merely cumbering the ground, re- 
maining now barren and blighted? or 
diligently self-cultivated and nourish. 
ed, so as to thrive, and bloom, in im- 
mortality ? 

Mr Hylton, the Earl of Milverstoke, 
and old Adam Ayliffe, still were living; 
as also were some others who have ap- 
peared in the former ih of this ‘his- 
tary ; and how have they fared ? what 
have they done? what hare t ey be- 
come during those twenty years. 

Mr Hylton’s hair is white as 
but his eye is bright, his face 
with a benignity which is endeariy 
and elevating to the heart of the& 
holder. Still he lives at Milverstiike 







‘pargonege; and his good wife, also 
in years, is still by hie side, 
theerful, pious, and affectionate 


‘helpmate ; his daughter, sole surviv- 
tage child, has beet spared to them, 
and has become a woman—acharming 
woman. But how many of his parish- 
ioners has Mr ,Hylton during these 
twenty years consigned to the tomb, 
reading over their remains, in solemn 
hopefulness,that sublime service which 
he trusts that some pious soul will by 
and-by read over his remains, when 
he also shall have become a tenant of 
the churchyard, sleeping beside those 
whom he has buried, his children—and 
their mother ! 

Upwards of a month elapsed fiom 
the time of Mr Hylton’s first visit to 
the Earl of Milverstoke after his ill- 
ness, before Mr Hylton deemed it pru- 
dent to communicate to him the afilict- 
ing intelligence concerning his late 
sou which has been lately laid before 
the reader. There had been reasons 
rendering it nghly expedient that no 
time should be needlessly lost in mak- 
ing the revelation in question, in or- 
der to protect the Earl from harassing 
importunities on behalf of the widow 
and orphans of the officer who had 
been killed by Lord Alkmond, and 
whose case had been repeatedly and 
urgently pressed on the Secretary of 
State, through the intervention of the 
British and foreign ambassadors. In 
spite of all the discretion and skill ex- 
ercised by Mr Hylton in making the 

tating communication, it almost 
be the Earl, both in mind and 

ody. For upwards of half a year 
he lay at death’s door, and for several 
weeks was bereft of reason. Duwing 
those benighted intervals, he not only 
raved wildly about his son, and the 
fearful transaction in which he had 
been engaged, but let fall expressions 
of dismal import, explicable only by a 
reference to some event of a similar 
nature in his own early life! He 
grievously A ta Se himself for not 
Saving instilled into his son, from 
,@arliest youth, an abhorrence of duel- 
ding ; for not having affectionately and 
ppuently trained and disciplined his 







hee 


‘nasty and imperious temper; and, | iy 
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above all, uttered lamentable accusa- 
tions against himself for his hard. 
heartedness in not having yielded to 
his son’s entreaties to be supplied with 
money (he had asked a sum of five 
thousand pounds), and encouraged 
him to disclose that which so evi- 
dently oppressed his mind. And even 
after the Earl had recovered the use 
of his reason, he would talk in the 
same strain to Mr Hylton; and began 
to express a suspicion lest the death 
of Lord Alkmond should, in some 
mysterious and horrid way unknown, 
have had a connection with his fatal 
duel. That idea had presented itself, 
indeed, to Mr Hylton’s mind. He 
thought it by no means impossible 
that some fiiend or member of the 
family of Lord Alkmond’s victim had 
come over to this country, impelled 
by a deadly spirit of revenge, tracked 
out Lord Alkmond’s path, patiently 
waited on his movements, and seized 
the first fitting opportunity to destroy 
him. Might not the assassin or assas. 
sins be the persons who had been seen 
by the sailor Harrup, fiom the sea, 
running along the shore, in a direc 
tion fiom the woods? 

But the Earl of Milverstoke soon 
abandoned such ideas as chimerical, 
and iecurred to his orginal opinion 
that the murderer had been none other, 
than Ayliffe, whose rescue from the 
gallows was a subject on which the 
Earl never touched with Mr Hylton; 
retaining his stern and sincere convic- 
tion and belief that, by Ayliffe's escape, 
justice had been defeated. But what 
a vast change in his opinions, and in 
the whole temper of his soul, had been 
effected by the dreadful discovery of 
his son’s sanguinary duel! Lord Mil} 
verstoke’s angry rebellious feelings 
were quelled, and awed into a submis- 
sive recognition of God’s moral governs 
ment of the world , and he was terri- 
fied by the glimpses which he had 
obtained of His retributive Justice, 
Declarations of Scripture, which had 
never before attracted his attention, 
now gleamed before his eyes with a 
new aspect, and appeared invested 
with a tremendous significance. 
He is a God that judgeth in tha 
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ht Fengeanos belongeth unto me; J 
sil recompona, ith the Lord! twa 
Feanful nan Ar all into the hands of the 
kiving God! How amazing—how ap- 
palling — appeared now the indiffer. 
ence with which he had ever, till then, 
read and heard language such as this! 
Now, it smote and shook his very soul 
within him. He dared hardly think 
of the startling assurance that the sins 
of the father might be visited upon the 
children — yea, even to the tlird and 
fourth generation! What ghastly light 
was thus reflected upon the death of 
his son! How impious seemed now 
the father’s persevering accusation 
against the Most High, of hard and 
unreasonable dealing with his crea 
tures! When his thoughts wore this 
terrifying complexion, he would aban- 
don—but, alas! only for a moment— 
his vindictive and implacable feelings 
towards Ayliffe, and cease to murmur 
at the dispensation of Providence, by 
which his life had been saved. “‘ Even 
were he guilty,” an awful voice within 
sometimes asked the Earl of Milver- 
stoke, ‘‘is it for THEE to complain that 
the vengeance of Heaven tarrieth ?” 
and for a while he would be speechless 

Milverstoke became intolerable to 
the Eal, whose gloomy, unquiet, and 
still but half subdued spirit, dreaded 
solitude equally with society. How 
eould he walk, as theretofore, in woods, 
which now seemed ever shrouded be- 
neath an ensanguined haze! How ap- 

alling the silence ever reigning with- 
in the magnificent apartments of his 
Castle—of that stately structure where 
had lain so recently the bleeding re- 
mains of his son—for which it had 
served but as a vast and dismal mav- 
soleum! As soon, therefore, as his 
shattered condition would admit of his 
doing so, he removed, with his family, 
to another of his residences in a distant 
part of England, not haunted with such 
maddening associations as that which 
he had quitted, and, as he purposed, 
A ever. There was one person whom 
was deeply affected in taking leave 

ef, and that was Mr Hylton, whose 
character, having always respected, 
reverence, In 


bow regarded 
ie the Karl saw lofty purpose, in him 
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inflexible rectitude: purity unwbllied; 
a meekness which could never he 
roffied or disturbed; a simplicity, 
strength, and dignity of character, the. 
foundations of which were laid in pro- 
found Christian humility and faith. 
A thousand softening and self-reproael- 
ing recollections cherjshed the Karl of 
this good man’s poe gentleness 
under galling insult,.such as hie lord- 
ship now felt would have infuriated 
most, if not all others whom he ha 

ever known in life Mr Hylton had, 
however, borne it in silence, yet withe 
out, on the one hand, surrendering an 
iotaof his self-respect or independence; 
or, on the other, exhibiting the faint- 
est approach to resentment. With 
what affectionate and persevering 
faithfulness, with what unwavering 
firmness, with what unbaffled skilful- 
ness, had this, his spiritual physician, 
probed the unsoundness of his spirit, 
and then applied to it the cleansin 

and healing influences of religion! An 

even yet how much remained to be 
done before the Eail could dae to look 
back without blighting terror, or con- 
template the future with any degree of 
calmness and hope!—dAlas, not once 
from those rigid lips had fallen a word 
of forgiveness towards the supposed 
slayer of his peace! The language of 
those lips was, and ever had been, 
truth and sincerity. Such, also, were 
the regulating principles of his con- 
duct; yet without the one missing ele. 
ment, all was the very blackness of 
darkness, and hopeless, eternal exclu- 
sion from heaven. This Mr Hylton 
felt, and fearfully felt; and the more, 
because to such absolute and intimate 
certainty had not yet attained he whom 
it so awfully concerned. All these 
anxieties crowded into his mind, and 
many of them into that of the Har 

as his white attenuated hand finally 
grasped that of Mr Hylton, before the 
equi page rolled away which contained 
Lor ilverstoke, his beantiful but 
saddened daughter, and the lovely 
widowed mother of the little uneow 
scious heir to all his earthly wealth, 


reatness, honour, and ancient lineage, 


e little li the living Lord. Aide 
mondi Mr Fiylion solemaly gripaged 
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with hia dwn, in the Karl's ce, 
aud, with a voice and look pregnant 
th mysterious significance and warn- 
ing, said to him, “Rememser!” His 
lordship Jeaned back in silence in his 
éarriage, and a few moments after- 
wards had commenced his long jour- 
néy. Both hig lovely companions 
wept much; and as for Lady Emily, 
she had thrown her arms round Mr 
and Mrs Hylton, and kissed them 
afrain and again with all a daughter's 
fondness ; and into Mr Hylton’s ear 
she softly whispered the word which 
he afterwards uttered to her noble 
father, “ Rememper !” By that woid 
he had signified, “Foi get not our many 
discoursings together, nor that glo- 
rious and awful Volume which is now 
beginning to shine before your hither- 
to unseeing eyes in letters of living 
light. Abhor yourself! Look within, 
,#nd see in your heart a nest of ser- 
pents! Pray that they die, and dis- 
appear !—that pride and revenge may 
perish! Forgive, or ask not to be for- 
given, lest you offend the awful Ma 
jesty of Heaven, and draw down per- 
dition upon your soul! Adore the 
Unsearchable, the Just, the Merciful , 
but only through Him whom He hath 
sent! Tremble as you look on that 
little one, upon whom all your cai thly 
hopes are fixed — whom you have 
chosen to make the pride and main- 
stay of your house! Let him be to 
you, not a vain idol, but a precious 
memento of your duty and your alle 
iance to Heaven, in whose anger this 
esire of your eyes may instantly wither 
and vanish. Look upon him, and 
tremblingly remember the doings of 
his progenitors!" The Lady Emily's 
“Remember” said gentler things! 
“Qn me rest the succour of those who 
are objects, alas! of my father’s seem- 
ingly implacable animosity. But re- 
member the reverence which is due 
to him from me, as a most loving 
daughter!” 
departed the lordly occupants of 
Miiverstoke Castle. ady Emily’s 
inpunctions related to the father, wife, 
gndi'#on of the banished Ayliffe, of 
YAose imnopence she entertained, in 
mmGdent said not unjustifiable reliance 
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on Mr Hylton, a firm conviction. Her 
father’s unbounded liberality gave her 
ample opportunity for carrying her 
generous purposes intoeffect, unknown 
to him, through the agency of Mr 
Hylton. She settled on old Ayliffe a 
small weekly allowance, sufficient for 
his modest wants, without the neces- 
sity of exertions for which his years 
and his sufferings had incapacitated 
him. She contrived also, through Mr 
Hylton, to find means of sending Mrs 
Ayliffe, on her passionate entreaty, to 
follow her husband to the plantations, 
about a year after his ignominious 
banishment, that being the earliest 
moment that her shattgred health 
would permit. And as for the wretch- 
ed little Adam, Lady Emily had de- 
clared that he should become her child 
—that she would be whally answerable 
for his support. "T'was agony to the 
mother to part with her child—but the 
repiesentations of Mr Hylton prevail- 
ed even had there not existed diffi- 
culties almost insuimountable in the 
way of her child’s accompanying her 
abroad, instead of remaining at home 
to receive the kind support and super- 
intendence of Mr Hylton. Shortly 
before Mrs Ayliffe’s departure to rejoin 
her unfortunate husband, Mr Hylton 
arranged that the woman to whom the 
care of her infant had been committed 
on the arrest of his father, should take 
up her abode with her little charge at 
the cottage ofold Aylhiffe; and a touch- 
ing and pleasant sight it was to behold 
the venerable sorrow-stricken grand- 
father betimes familiarising the child 
with the Book to which alone, through- 
out life, he had himself clung for con- 
solation and succour. "T'was he who 
taught the child his letters, being as 
patient a teacher as the learner was 
apt and docile. It seemed, indeed, as 
if Providence had compensated that 
aed little being’s physical deficiencies 
y intellectual endowments of a supe- 
rior order. Fiom a very early age, 
his pale placid features evinced decided 
thoughtfulness. It was not timidity 
that characterised his demeanour aud 
deportment, but a contemplative tent 
perament, conjoined with possibly 
painful sense, increasing with 18 
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te and affectionately watchful as 
Mr Hylton. He thought that the 
child. exhibited precocity ; but judi- 
iously acted as though it had not. 
‘The death of his attentive nurse, 
when he was about four years old, 
enabled Mr Hylton, with the consent 
of old Ayliffe—wrung from him, how- 
ever, with infinite reluctance—tocarry 
into effect a scheme which had occur. 
‘red to him, namely, the removal of the 
‘child to a distance from Milverstoke, 
and under another name, in order to 
avoid the fatal prejudice attached to 
the blighted name which he bore— 
that of a convicted murderer—who, 
as such, was generally believed to have 
‘unjustly escaped the gallows through 
the caprice or timidity of the King. 
Mr Hylton’s indefatigable zeal over- 
came several difficulties in his way, 
apparently trivial, but practically not 
a little embarrassing ; and he ulti- 
“mately succeeded, with the assistance 
ofa lavieal relative living in a village 
on the furthest outskirts of an adjoin. 
ing county, in placing the child, un- 
der the name of Southern, in the house, 
and under the care, of a village school- 
master—a person of much higher qua- 
_«difications than were requisite for the 
~hvanble sphere which hethen occupied, 
“and to which he had been reduced by 
misfortune. In a much shorter time 
than Mr Hylton could have antici- 
pated, he was gratified by receivin 
~wnore and more decisive, and indee 
| Surprising, reports of the child’s capa- 
city and progress; who presently 
evinced, over and above his general 
. talents, such a mathematical faculty, 
. as quickly placed him beyond the reach 
of his master, and commended him to 
the special notice of the clergyman 
whom Mr Hylton had interested in his 
behalf, and who, like Mr Hylton, had 
:$aken high honours at Cambridge. Mr 
“Mylton went over to see his charge 
ularly once a month, and person- 
y. ascertained how well - founded 
the reports which he had received 
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reoolved to gree. the ouild = iplend 
start, as he called it, and put him 


a position which would enable him 
make the best of his rare talents,’ In: 
short, Mr Hylton resolved, but with a 
sort of inward spasm when he reflect~ 
ed on the boldness of the enterprise,’ 
to give him the pare bs of a univer- 
sity education. With Lady Emily’s 
full concurrence, young Southern, as’ 
soon as he was deemed by Mr Hylton. 
duly qualified, was established aa & 
sizar at a quiet and obscure college at 
Cambridge, with a few affectionate 
cautions from Mr Hylton as.to the 
course of conduct to be pursued there, 
Without distinctly intimating why, he 
told Southern to regard himself as an 
orphan, whose continuance at the uni- 
versity depended solely on the success- 
ful use which he might make of such 
rare advantages as had been providen- 
tially conferred upon him. Good ‘Mr 
Hylton’s heart’ yearned towards the 
modest youth in saying all this, which 
he felt to be indeed needless; and, 
when looking at his pale countenance, 
the lineaments of which betokene 
humility and goodness, while his dark 
eyes beamed with unerring indications . 
of intellect and genius, Mr Hylton’s. 
thoughts reverted to a memorable | 
scene of that youth’s infancy, when he . 
lay uneasy, and yet unconscious of. 
his position, in the lap of an innocent, 
manacled, fettered, and nearly mad... 
dened father, about to swing from the. 
gibbet as a foul and cowardly mur- 
derer ! a oe 
“Well, my good lad,” said Mr Hyl-. 
ton, his voice a little tremulous, ‘ou. 
first leaving him in his tiny room’ 
“Give me thy hand: God’s good: 
vidence hath brought thee hither, 
may His smile be upon thee! - 
lad,” Mr Hylton added, more fr 
asping his hand, “ the smile o 
rom whom cometh good am 
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a pne, as thou lovest me, and 
w rem rel” 
thern listened to all this with a 
heart, full of tenderness, grati- 
le, fear, hope, and wonder, — but 
Withal, a sustaining sense of capacity 
and power: alone, as he was among 
80 many—the great, the wealthy, the 
roud,—all of whom, whatever their 
ispogition, would, had they known 
who he was, have spurned him, or 
shrunk from him, as one in whose 
veins ran the black and corrupted 
blood of hereditary crime! Poor 
youth ! Happy, happy, was thy ig- 
norance ; and humane were the object 
and purpose of those who placed thee 
in it! 

Another there was, however, of 
nearly the same age as Southern—but 
how differently circumstanced !—with 
what different feelings regarded by 
those who surrounded him '—whose 
hearts he lero by displaying true 
nobility of disposition, as he grew up, 
and Gbeatyceally superior intellectual 
endowments. This was the grandson 
of the Ear] of Milverstoke, the youth- 
ful Viscount Alkmond. Living, as he 
had, in the presence of those who re- 
garded him, so to speak, as the very 
apple of their eye, watching his every 
movement with lynx-like vigilance 
and unutterable love, yet had he 
breathed the pure and invigorating air 
of moral and religious discipline. He 
was regarded by those who surroundcd 
him as indeed a precious trust from 
Heaven, an earnest and pledge of for- 
giveness and happiness here and here- 
after! His ripening intellect was 
trained and cultivated by the most 
consummate skill which could be 
Speen into the responsible service. 

is temper was calm, mild, self-deny- 
ing; and so unaffected and humble, 
that he seemed really scarcely aware 
of, the resplendent position which he 
occupied, and was apparently destined 
to grace and dignify. Oh, with what 
thrilling emotions of solicitous fond- 
ness, of well-warranted exaltation, 
would his widowed mother gaze on his 
noble features, and the winning but 
pensive smile which played over them! 
‘Who but she could tell the feelings 
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with which she often detected in eee 
the highest expression that she ha 

ever seen in those of his unhappy de- 
parted father! Who conld sound the 
awful depth of those reflections into 
which the Earl of Milverstoke would 
sink, when he regarded that son of a 
murdered father—-and he the son of a 
father—that grandson of one who— 
the Earl would tremble when thoughts 
like these presented themselves — 


thoughts which flung him prostrate 
before the awful footstool of Mercy-— 
and even there would he lie quaking 


with terror, yet—God be thanked !— 
not in despair. 

Every year were Mr and Mrs Hy!- 
ton visitors at the picturesque and 
splendid residence to which the Earl 
had betaken himself on quitting Mil- 
verstoke. The presence of that min- 
ister of God served at once to humble 
and exalt those to whom he came, 
radiant with the pure influences of 
picty and virtue, which, in his meek 
presence, shone, as it were, before 
their very eyes. And, when absent, 
still year after year came fiom him 
many missives of earnest and faithful 
teaching: soul-subduing, soul-clevat- 
ing ; entering into his inner man, and 
seeking to expel all that could defile 
the temple of the living God. Andhe 
had, indeed, at length sapped the 
foundations of pripr, the ‘gr which 
had stood upon it, in black and hide- 
ous strength and height, had fallen, 
and lay crushed in visible fragments 
around. Yet was there another, ap- 
parently adamantine and inaccessible : 
alas! still continued the Earl utter] 
unForaivina! And the subtle fiend, 
who ever hovered around so coveted a 
victim, to him invisible, but visible to 
the eyes of the minister of Christ, sup- 
plied reasons which seemed unanswer- 
able, for perseverance in blind and 
deadly infatuation. In vain presented 
Mr Hylton to the shuddering averted 
eye of the Earl, moving pictures of the 
deserted and desolate ae of the 
heart-broken exile; of blameless life, 
of exalted piety, of unswerving faith, 
of hearty forgiveness of injury: the 
more vivid the colouring, the nearer 
came the awe-inspiring figure + the 
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hastier and angrier 
the inexorable Earl, And that poor 
exile himself—him also fearlessly pre- 
sented Mr Hylton to the Earl, as an 
image of resignation and Christian 
forgiveness : but all in vain—the Earl 
recoiled from the approach, with 
mingled disgust and horror. And Mr 

ylton’s last weapon, which with 
dauntless aim he drove home— What 
yal this time he be innocent as your 

deship's self!—even that, too, failed 
of its purpose. His steadfast perse- 
verance, year after vear, did not, how- 
ever, exasperate the Earl, who loved 
and reverenced one whom he might 
well atyle—incomparable. The finest 
living in his gift (and he had several 
he eainestly and affectionately presse 
upon Mr Hylton—but in vain. 

“No, my dear Lord,” said he, “ give 
it to a younger, a stronger, a better 
man. Here pitched I my tent long 
ago; and here will I remain and take 
my rest, with those whom I love, whom 
one by one I have followed lovingly 
to the dust—my people !—my flock '— 
my children ! ere are they all! 
Here sweetly sleep they , and by-and- 

, in God’s good time, I hope to 
shumber beside them, till we all rise 
together again from the dust !” 

hen the Earl got the letter which 
contained these moving expressions, 
he took it out with him, and read it 
often, as he walked in solitude for 
many hours. ‘“ This man's foot,” said 
he, “I could see placed upon my paltry 
coronet of dust; for on His brow wears 
he one that gleams with heavenly 
brightness!” 

opeless indeed appeared Mr Hyl- 
ton’s efforts: but the stake which he 
played for was one of tremendous mag- 
nitude; and he dared not cease his ex 
ertions, he dared not despair. It was 
a contest that was sublime; one upon 
which angels looked down, ay, into 
which they entered unseen; one in 
‘which victory would be celebrated in 
eternity. 

Many brilliant suitors sought the 
hand of Lady Alkmond, but in vain: 
her heart could feel no second love, 
but was either buried in the untimely 
grave of her husband, or absorbed in 


NOW, AND ‘THEN. 
waa the retreat of | the treasure which aprvived him. She 


was still lovely—pensive in her loveli- 
ness—and meet companion to the sor. 
row-stricken father of him whose loss 
she mourned; and she was in time his 
only companion: for Lady Emily, 
peerless in beauty, ay, and in purity 
and goodness, on coming forth from 
her stately privacy into the world, 
found herself surrounded by those who 
paid an eager and enthusiastic homage 
to her charms, and it was not long 
before the contest ended ; the fortress 
surrendered at discretion; and fair 
Lady Emily became the Duchess of 
Waverdale—her lord, her slave: she, 
his vowed servant, his sweet and ab. 
solute mistress !—and the link which 
bound them together passed through 
the hallowing hands of Mr Hylton. 

Little difficulty felt the beautiful 
Duchess in obtaining the Duke’s sanc- 
tion to her secret arrangement with 
Mr Hylton, for the support of youn 
Southern, both at school and at col- 
oe but the alarmed perplexity into 
which both her Grace and Mr Hylton 
fell, on hearing of the destination of 
the young Lord Alkmond te:? . 
bridge, instead of Oxford, whé#e the 
Earl of Milverstoke had been educated, 
may be easily imagined. Mr Hylton, 
good soul, took the earliest opportunity 
which he could find, of sounding ta 
the Earl the praises of Oxford ; which 
he did with such remarkable energy 
and pertinacity, as not a little sur. 
prised his lordship ; and once or twice 
even drew from him, what was rarely 
seen on his features, a smile, as he 
good-naturedly reproached Mr Hylton 
with ingratitude and undutifulness to- 
wards his Alma Mater. 

The Earl heartily, and very justly, 
loved Oxford, where he himself had 
contended successfully for honoyrts; 
but the last and greatest resident tutar 
of Lord Alkmond happened to be a 
Cambridge man; and had made such 
stimulating representations concern 
ing his lordship’s mathematical talents 
and acquirements, and the probability 
which there was of their conducting 
him to the highest point of academe 
distinction, that the Earl reacl¢ed oi 
having his grandson en at Cam, 
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bridwe. ‘And to Cambridge, theref 
he veut: little dreaming, "the while 
of the tremulous anxiety which his 
going thither occasioned. 

Mr Hylton and the Duchess had 
some anxious correspondence on the 
sie of intrusting at once, in con- 

dence to Lord Alkmond, the secret 
by which they were themselves so 
dlequioted, They finally determined, 
however, not to do so; and perhaps 
wisely. Andon another cognate mat- 
ter were they also agreed—to keep Mr 
Southern in the dark as to the posi- 
tion which he occupied with refer. 
ence to the young Loid Alkmond; 
with whom, indeed, a nobleman, 
and member of the leading college 
in the university, possibly he, an 
obscure sizar of an obscure college, 
might never happen to come into 
personal contact. 

Sixteen years after the cruel death 
of Lord Alkmond, the persevering ef 
forts of Mr Hylton to overcome the un- 
relenting and bitterly unchristian fcel- 
ings of the Earl of Milverstoke to- 
wards the supposed murderer of his 
son, were at length crowned with 
success, to Mr Hylton’s unspeakable 
joy and satisfaction. But it was only 

cause his pious efforts had been 
aided by the afflicting hand which it 
had pleased God to lay upon the Earl, 
‘who was brought very nearly to the 
door of death, and then saw around 
him the uncompromising minister 
of religion, his own daughter, and 
his widowed daughter-in-law— all of 
whom, with gentle, and at length irre- 
sistible persuasion and prayer, urged 
him to utter (which uttering, the 
knew he would eet the word whic 
would open to him that door of mercy, 
which otherwise must remain for ever 
~~YO8, FOR EVER closed. 

*Come forth from that wretched 
hhard-heartedness of thine,” said Mr 
Hylton, with solemn energy, “and 
thankfully and reverently echo the 
swful language of the Saviour of man- 
kind, in his agony on the cross, ‘Fa- 

Foraive THEM!’ Oh, how art 

a hereafter to stand before Him, 

aking for mercy, whose example thou 


from the dead, and 
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didst on earth disregard, and disre. 
garding, despise? Awake! awake 
rom thy horrible and deadly trance! 
Awake, thow that sleepest, and arise 
hrist shall give 
thee light !”’ 

“Oh, my brother! my teacher ! ” 
said the Earl, devoutly, and with a 
holy transport, “the scales are falling 
from mineeyes! Pray for me!—pray 
for me! I abhor myself, and repent 
in dust and ashes!” 

And they did pray for him, and 
with him, and the offended majesty of 
God was appeased, through an ever- 
living Intercessor! From his foot 
there fell the last of the fetters which 
had bound him in the dungeon of the 
Piince of Darkness. 

“T humbly and fearfully roreive!” 
he said—and the light of Heaven fell 
that moment upon his benighted soul, 
scaling away for ever the fiends of 
darkness! A sudden peace pervaded 
his long-troubled breast. 

“ O ever-merciful God! it is suffi- 
cient! Keep Thou thy servant in 
this spirit, and in this faith!” so- 
lemnly faltered Mr Hylton, kneeling 
at his bedside, where also knelt the 
weeping figures of the Duchess and 
Lady Alkmond. 

Yes, the grace had been given,— 
the long, fervent, effectual prayer of 
a righteous man had availed much: 
—and oh, stupendous, inconceivable 
change! due only to heavenly po- 
tency ! a whole nature had been trans- 
formed—a great spirit, long downward 
sinking, sprung like lightning out of 
the awful abyss of condemnation and 
despair—and stood trembling, but firm, 
upon the Rock of Ages, with humble 
uplifted eye, on which streamed light 
and glory fiom the Sun of Righteous- 
ness. 

“Ob why,” thought afterwards the 
Earl, “ hath this been so long delayed ? 
Why have I passed thus far through 
this earth, a blasted wilderness, which 
might have bloomed and blossomed 
as co rose—a very paradise around 
me 3 

That sickness was not unto death, 
but had been otherwise ordered by the 
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Supreme. Diepoxer of everits; and not 
leony’ after this blessed change had 
come over the Earl of Milverstoke, 

ose very countenance betokened it, 
there happened an event so utterly 
unlooked for and signal, as to demand 
a faithful record of it. 

For the benefit of the sea air, Lord 
Milverstoke, after seventeen years’ 
absence from the scene, to his lord- 
ship dismal enough, of those events 
which have formed the subject of this 
history, returned to Milverstoke Castle 
——oh, what an altered man! It might 
almost be said to have been in a stern 
spirit of martyrdom that he came back 
to a spot so surrounded with associa 
tions of grief and horror. But he re- 
solved to dare all, to bear all, and in 
a spirit of voluntary self denying 
humiliation And, indeed, his soul 
shuddered within him as he passed 
through the village and drove along 
the road lying in that horrible wood 
— to his long deserted Castle, soon 
standing before him with an aspect of 
gloomy, nay, terrible magnificence. 

‘Courage!’ said Mr Hylton, who, 
at his request, was waiting to receive 
him as he alighted—the Earl grasping 
his proffered haud with an almost con- 
vulsive energy, and involuntarily clos- 
ing his eyes. “ You are entering this 

reat and ancient house,” whispered 

is venerable chaplain, “possibly more 
blessed by Heaven than ever entered 
any of your ancestors ! ” 

‘Oh, Mr Hylton!” faltered the Earl, 
“it may be, it may be '’—and he took 
off his hat with an air of profound re- 
verence, and for a moment stood still 
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in the hall through which he wanpage 
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His hair had beoome white as snow: 
his noble features wore an expression 
of sorrowful dignity ; but their onoé 
haughty frowning sternness was gone 
for ever, having vanished with the 
temper and feelings in which it hai 
originated. His tall, commanding 
figure, once erect as an arrow, now 
was bent beneath the burden of age 
and grief, and his gait and step were 
feeble. But what gentleness in his 
eyes, what gentleness in the tones o! 
his voice, appeared to those now 
around him, who remembered the 
proud Earl of Milverstoke of a forme: 
day! And there was his daughter, 
still blooming with beauty, and the 
Duke, her husband, and her children 
—all there to welcome him !—and his 
daughter-in-law and his grandson — 
all of whom he embraced, but especi. 
ally the last, with a tenderness which 
cduld find no utterance. 

That evening, before the assembled 
family and household, Mr Hylton re. 
sumed his functions as the Earl's 
chaplain, in the presence of a grave 
auditory, collected in that chamber, 
the library, which had formerly wit. 
nessed scenes so stormy and so differ. 
ent. Mr Hylton read the ninetieth 
Psalm, and the prayers, with soul 
subduing solemnity ; for his spiri{ 
was indeed moved within him, by the 
mighty contrast which he beheld be. 
tween now and THEN; by the humble 
but lively hope which he felt, that old 
things had passed away, and ail 
things had become new ! 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“Why, what can this be, Mary ?’| ing a visit to old Ayliffe — who sf 
said Mr Hylton, as Mrs Hylton placed | occupied his own cottage, a grateft 
in bis hands, on his return one day| pensioner on the boun ayer 
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from a walk in the village, after pay-! through Mr Hylton, of the Lady: amity 
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tf former day, the brifliant and cele- 
brated Dachtss of the present: who, 
with beauty in nowise faded, but only 
tfectly matured, retained- all her 
vacteristic simplicity and loveli- 
ee of character. ‘‘ What can his 
ajesty have thought it worth his 
while to send, in, his royal pleasure, 
to the Vicar of Milverstoke?” He 
alladed to the words “On His Ma- 
jesty’s service,” standing on a packet 
of much greater than the usual dimen- 
sions ; while in the corner was the 
signature “‘Mordaunt,”—-that of the 
Secretary of State, Lord Mordaunt, 
the third successor to Lord Farn- 
horough, in whose time he had com- 
municated, in the character of Mr 
Under Secretary Wylmington, with 
Mr Hylton. The letter contained a 
large enclosure, to which a note from 
the Under Secretary called Mr Hyl- 
ton’s attention; such enclosure being 
a copy of a communication which had 
juat been received from the gentleman 
whose name it bore. 


“My Lorn, 

*T lose no time in informing your 
lordship of a soniewhat remarkable 
fact which has just been communi- 
cated to me, officially, by the chap- 
lain of the prison here. This morn- 

» @ person named Isaac Hart, 
otherwise Jonas Eundle, was execut- 
ed, pursuant to the statute 18 Geo. II., 
c. 27, for stealing a piece of cotton 
peivene ten shillings, from a bleach- 
ng-field in this county. There was 
every reason to believe that this was 
a second offence. Yesterday evening 
the prisoner, being much troubled in 
his mind, desired to see the chaplain, 
to whom, I rejoice to say, he heartily 
acknowledged the justice of the sen- 
tence under which he was going to 

er. And he then went on to speak 

‘te the following effect (the words I 
‘@opy from those which the reverend 
chaplain took down from the prisoner's 

#,and which afterwards be signed 

f, by affixing thereto his mark, 

‘dat the presence of the chaplain afore- 

‘gaid, and the Governor of the gaol), 
fstesay,— ! 

i NT, who ain to die in the morning, 
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mast justly for many sins, am 
not Isaac Hart, be Jonas Hundle, 
formerly living far away from this. 
And it was I that did kill and murder 
my Lord Milverstoke’s son, for which 
one Ayliffe was taken, and con- 
demned to die, but is now transported, 
and possibly dead. [ did it with 
Giles Armstrong, my brother-in-law, 
never thinking to kill the Lord’s son, 
whom we knew not, nor knowing, 
would have harmed, having no cause, 
that I knew of, for so doing; nor 
knowing to this day how he came 
ever into the wood that night, so as 
to be killed. I and Armstrong (who 
hath died five years ago) did deter- 
mine to kill Master Godbolt, the 
head keeper, for divers ills that he 
had done us, having shot Giles’s 
brother, and transported another ; 
wherefore we purposed to kill him, 
and I did with mine own hand strike 
him, as I thought, having heard that 
he was to be that night in the wood 
alone. I and Armstrong were to- 
gether, but the young Lord came up 
to me before him, and I, thinkin 
him, in the dark, to be Godbolt, an 
he melens quick, did strike him (for 
which God forgive me) with the coul- 
ter of a plough which Giles did take 
that evening fiom Farmer Hopkins’s 
lough; and I did, for fear’s sake, when 
i had struck Godbolt (as I thought 
it was), and lest I should be found 
out, thrust the coulter into a hole ina 
hollow tree hard by, where now, 
please God, it may be found, if yon 
tree do yet stand in that wood. And 
we both did get off as best we might, 
hearing steps, and Giles did drop over 
the cliff where lowest, but ran 
round, and we two did go along by 
the sea till we got to Gaffer Strong's 
house, and so home by the road, no 
one seeing us that we knew of. And 
this is the very truth thereof, and Tf 
did hear Adam Ayliffe hereof tried, 
being present in Court during that 
time, but fearing to speak lest I should 
have to die; but 1 heard him not 
sentenced, for my heart did fail me; 
and nome a may be now alive 
may God have mercy on my sinful 
soul, which is juatly to leave this 
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world to-morrow morning, having 
done many other wicked things, but 


none so great as this that I now tell, 
anid that for which I am to die to- 
morrow, which did to me seem hard, 
till I bethought me of the gieat 
wickedness of robbing people that 
were forced to have their goods put 
out in open air for to bleach, and this 
murder which I did on the young 
Lord, that another was to suffer for, 
but mercifully did not; all which is 
true, as I die to-morrow, and hope to 
be saved hereafter, knowing nothing 
can save me here from the conse- 
quences of my evil and most horrid 


life. God bless all Christian people, 
and forgive me, dying penitent. 
Amen. 


“* Jonas [x] Hunpir, his mark 

“¢ Witnesses. Grecory Durpen, 
Chaplain. 

AsRaHAM Hiason, 


Governor.’ 


“Just before the prisoner had his 
irons struck off, he was asked by the 
aforesaid Governor and Chaplain, 
whether all that he had over-night 
said was trué, having first had read 
over to him the above, word for 
word; when he said it was true as 
the gospe : and again Mr Durden did 
ask him just before he suffered, and 
he did most solemnly declare to the 
4ruth thereof, and so he died. And, 
hie aaiedene begging forgiveness for 
thus troubling your lordship, yet 
knowing your lordship’s desire to 
help the cause of justice, I have 
thought fit, on great consideration, to 
send off this forthwith to your lord- 
ship, being, my Lord, 

“ Your lordship’s most obedient, 

humble servant, 
‘“Humpurey Harris, 


Clerk of the peace.” 


“My Lord Mordaunt,” said Mr 
Hylton’s correspondent, “was sure 
that Mr Hylton would give his best 
attention to the enclosed document; 
not merely as a magistrate for the 
county, and a gentleman anxious for 
the due administration of justice, but 
also as one who formerly had taken 
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eat ‘personal interest in the case of 
ciiam Ayuiffe above nientioned; a1 
Lord Mordaunt well remembered ; 
who relied on Mr Hylton’s taking 
steps, without delay, to confirm: or 
contradict, as far as might be ) 
ticable, the extraordinary statemente 
of the deceased convict Hart adi 
Hundle, in order that, if Adam Ayliffe 
were yet living, justice should with. 
out delay be done in the matter, as 
far as yet might be.” 

‘Oh, Mary, Mary!” said Mr Hyl- 
ton, after he had somewhat recovered 
from the astonishment into whieh 
this letter had thrown him, “ that 
hath now happened which I ever felt 
and knew within myself would hap. 
pen, before I died! ” 

“Yes, my dear, 'tis indeed strange 
and most wonderful, if it be true ; but 
stir nut herein before you have found 
the coulter in the tiee spoken of; and 
also, as Hopkins is alive, learnt from 
that good soul whether he did lose 
any coulter at that time, that he now 
can remember ”’ 

“ That is all reasonable enough, and 
true, but the matter is already abso. 
lutely determined. I have that within 
me, Mary, which tells me that so it 
is, as I have ever felt that so it would 

rove to be; but what you say shall 
e done ” 

Good Mr Hylton could no longe 
mount his horse, and ride about, ae 
twenty years before he used to do, 
but was somewhat feeble, and had 
gotten a gig to carry him easily and 
quietly about, as he might require. 
And in this gig he had soon placed 
himself, with his old gardener; and 
drove off to his nearest brother magis- 
trate, and then to the clerk to the 
justices, a most shrewd and 


attorney. To all of them he read the 
marvellous letter which had b 
him to them; and then they d 


to accompany him, at a given hour 
that afternoon, to Milverstoke weed, 
and search for the instrument of mux 
der alleged to be there lying ¥ 
But Mr Hylton also determined, 

the sake of more absolute security 
evidence, to have with them: stil 
other witnesses of what miight be.did 






éovered,- Wherefore it happened, that 
about threo o'clock that afternoon 4 
of at least eight people met to- 

ether in Milverstoke wood, several 
whom were well acquainted with 
the old hollow tree spoken of in the 
nonfession of Hart alias Hundle; and 
t6 be sure, when,they had come up 
to the tree, there was a hole in the 
trunk some four feet above the 
round, and quite capable of receiv- 
te what was alleged to have been 
thrust into it. The head-bailiff, one 
of the party, put his hand into the 
hole amidst excited silence, but felt 
nothing. ‘ The hole,” said he, “ seems 
deep—the tree cannot stand many 
more high winds, so hollow as it is, 
but I will soon mend this matter of 
the depth.” With this he sent off his 
man, who was present, to the wood- 
man’s house, not far off, and before 
long the two returned, with an axe, 
which they plied heartily, and soon 
slit down nearly thiee feet of the 
half-rotten trunk, when cut sprung a 
large snake (which had doubtless 
srept in through a hole at the foot of 
the trunk), startling pyelybedy away, 
and getting out of sight before it 
could be kiiled. Before those who 
had been thus stirred had quite re- 
covered themselves, Mr Hylton, too 
much absorbed with the object of his 
errand to take much notice of what 
had just happened, put his own hand 
into the hole (careless at the moment 
of the possibility that other snakes 
were there), and, sure enough ! amidst 
expressione of wonder, and even awe, 
from all present, drew forth the coulter 
of a plough! Mr Hylton, holding in 
ia hands the dismal memorial of the 
lack transaction which has been 
commemorated in this history, stood 
greatly moved before his companions, 
At length, “My friends,” said he, 
rolemmnly, ‘this seems to be the 


doing of Almighty God; let us ac-| dle? 


knowledge it with awe and thankful- 
ness!” As he said this, he uncover- 
ea his venerable head, his example 
followed by all present: and 
‘some moments a dead silence pre- 
during which thoughts passed 

the mind of each, not to be 
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forgotten, nor easily to be expressed. 

ey then closely examined the rusty 
iron, but could discover nothing upon 
it that would warrant the belief, after 
so great a lapse of time, that the in- 
strument bore any marks of the 
bloody use to which it had been ap- 
plied. Mr Hylton himself took pos- 
session of it, covering it up in a 
cloth, which he had provided against 
the occasion ; and his next object 
was to see old Hopkins, whose farm, 
now ee by his son-in law, was 
not far off, and lay in Mr Hylton’s 
way home. He and his brother ma- 
gistrate went into the farm-house, 
where sat the old man smoking in 
the chimncy corner, cheerful and in- 
telligent, and able to hear everything 
that was said to him. Mr Hylton, 
having quietly led the conveisation 
to the time of the great murder, 
which, with all! its incidents, seemed 
quite fresh in the old man’s mind, 
asked him whether he had ever, 
about that time, chanced to miss a 
coulter fiom a plough of his 

Ay, ay,” said he, rubbing his fore- 
head for a few moments, ‘‘I do bethink 
me I did, and somewhere, too, about 
that time; nay, now I do remember 
that I did truly lose one, and thought 
that one of those Armstiongs must 
have taken it: asad family they were, 
but I never did see or hear more of 
the matter ”’ 

“Should you know that coulter, 
were you to see it now, as matter of 
curiosity?” said Mr Hylton. 

* What! now? That coulter?—No, 
no: not after all these years, hardly,” 
replied the old man, smiling. “1 got 
another coulter when t’other was want 
ing, and thought no more on’t; but 
I've often thought that Giles did me 
that trick, he were a bad one, I always 
did believe! ” 

“Did you ever know one Hun- 

“ What — Jonas Hundle? the lad 
that choused poor Adam Ayliffe about 
the hare? Ay !—A sorr chave was 
he, I ever did think — he and Giles 
were always, as I may say together, 
and never doing good. Glad was : 
to get rid of 'em—and I don't know: 
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what came of ‘am, nor ever cated, not 


“ Well, I can tell thee; Jonas was 
hanged, some two hundred miles off, 

week,” 

“Hanged! And only last week ? 
He hath had a long hide-and-seek 
with Satan (saving your reverence)— 
but what might he go for, at the 
last ?” 

“ He robbed a bleeching-ground ” 

“Why, what's that?” said the 
farmer, scratching his head ‘“ We’ve 
no such things in these parts, I’m 
thinking ” 

“And what would you say, my 
friend, if I told you that, just before 
he died, he confessed to a great mur- 
der?” 

Hopkins suddenly took his pipe out 
of his mouth, and stared silently at Mi 
Hylton, who proceeded—- 

“Ay, and that he did it with that 
same coulter of yours that I have just 
spoken of.” 

“Lord have mercy upon us!” ex- 
claimed Hopkins faintly, dropping his 
pipe on the hearth; “ why—it—was 
not—the young Lord ?—the Lord Alk- 
mond? surely! surely!” 

“Ay, but Jonas, dying, did declare 
it was, and that he did it with his own 
hand, and with that same coulter 
which is here!” 

Hopkins got up from his seat, heaved 
a long-drawn sigh, and walked feebly 
and slowly a step or two about the 
room, with an amazed air 

“This is it,” said Mr Hylton, begin 
ning to uncover it 

“Phew '”’ cried Hopkins earnestly ; 
“TY wish it were not 1n my house here 
It takes my breath off—it does, gentle- 
men! But—if it be my coulter, look 
ye, gentlemen, at one end—for, now 
that I do bethink me of it, I do well 
remember it was broken, and so would 
not hold on, and was to have been 
taken to the smith’s. Is it so?” 

It was, verily! And Hopkins saw, 
and most positively identified it, but 
would not touch the horrid instrument 
of murder, which Mr Hylton himself, 
with shudderin g reluctance, took home 
with him. Further minute inquiry 
afforded pomplete corroboration to 
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every part of thé wretch Handle's 


confession. 

Godbolt, the head-keeper, was dead ; 
but he was, beyond all doubt--as in- 
deed had been proved at the tial of 
Ayliffe—in the wood on the night of 
the murder, going his rounds; and he 
it was who had stumbled over the 
body of Lord Alkmond, who, it now 
appeared, had been mistaken for him, 
owing to the obscurity of the night, 
and the sanguinary impetuosity of the 
assassins And though true it was 
that Hundle had remained in the 
neighbourhood till some time subse- 
quently to the trial, apparently occu- 
pied only as an occasional farming- 
servant, yet a few months afterwards 
he left, and was never seen or heard 
of any more in that quarter of the 
country. It appeared, also, that Giles 
Armstrong, his brother-in-law, ceased 
about the same time to be known in 
those parts , and there was every réa- 
son to believe that he was, as stated 
by Hundle, dead 

So then, poor Adam Ayliffe was 
innocent! inrocent as the unborn 
child! The discovery, together with 
the reflections which it occasioned, 
was to Mr Hylton perfectly overwhelm- 
ing It was, indeed, an awful mys- 
tery—an inscrutable dispensation of 
Providence — one which baffled the 
impious daring of human conjecture; 
but was assuredly reconcilable, though 
our limited and disturbed faculties 
should be unable to perceive how, with 
the ineffable wisdom and justice of the 
Almighty Maker and Governor of the 
world. hen, on the ensuing morn- 
ing, Mr Hylton went to old Ayliffe, to 
communicate to him thisextraordinary 
and most affecting intelligence, be 
greatly feared the effect which it 
might produce upon the venerable 
sufferer of nearly a twenty years’ mar- 
tyrdom. 

He found the old man alone in his 
cottage, intently reading that Book 
which had been long the only solate 
of his life; one which either gave Him 
a clue to the course of God's grovi- 
dence in human affairs, or gonferred 
upon him the blessi ane 
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idénes that one day would make it 
known that He ri all things well. 
in that old man’s heart wore 
mpraved the solemnising and conso- 
‘atory words of the Apostle— For now, 
we see through a glass, darkly; but THEN, 
face to face: now, I know in part; but 
men, shall I know, even as also I am 
beowon. God ane His doings are at 
oresent surrounded with darkness, 
ten impenetrable; but otherwise 
shall it be hereafter, when He shall 
9e seen to have here been, where He 
was not known or thought to be! 
[herefore the old man received this 
unazing intelligence, the first shock 
wer, withcalmnessanddignity. “God 
is good,”’ said he, “‘ who hath given me 
to see this day—to hear these tidings, 
28 a ray of sunshine on the short path 
which leads me to my home yonder,” 
and he pointed through his little win- 
low to the churchyard “It will not 
shorten, nor could the want of it have 
lengthened, my sleep in the dust! 
This old body of mine hath increasing 
attraction to the dust, I feel the hour 
s0ming when it must drop, when the 
earthly house of this tabernacle shall be 
dissolved : and I leave it cheerfally 
here, to enter a building of God, an 
howse not made with hands, eternal 
im. the heavens. or in this tabernacle,” 
continued he solemnly, “ J do groan, 
heing burthened: not for that I would 
be unclothed, but clothed upon, that mor 
bale: be swallowed up in life! 
Links have I which yet bind me to 
this earth, but they will presently 
melt and dissolve away. and I escape 
My son, mine only son, whom I loved, 
hath been offered up this twenty years 
pen wy. heart, an offering unto God 
when He unlooseth him, I will receive 
him back thankfully, be it but for a 
moment. Ay, let me see my son, my 
gon Adam, and I depart in peace, 
knowing that God hath heard my 
prayer! His mother hath long been 
—~89 will be soon his father—so 
ere long will he be!” 

Here he paused long, and seemed 
to have fallen into a reverie, which 
Me Zylton’s feelings permitted him 
wa disturb, T reckon his hair 

ivbe long gone grey — turning 
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white—and his face gad and worn; 
and go will it be with—Sarah; but— 
I shall know them!” said the old man, 
his sad low voice such as would have 
softened a heart of stone. “ Doth my 
Lord know of this?” he presently in 

uired, gazing with momentary state 
liness at Mr Hylton, who answered in 
the negative. ‘I felt, then, Satan for 
a moment, but he is gone, God be 
thanked!” said the old man, with his 
former solemn and affecting tranquil- 
lity. of tone and manner, 

hat day Mr Hylton wrote a letter 

to the Secretary of State, explainin 
the complete verification which he ha 
obtained of the confession that had 
been made by the deceased miscreant 
Hundle. 

From Ayliffe Mr Hylton went direct 
to the Hail of Milveistoke, deeming 1t 
of great importance to obtain, before 
answering the Secretary of State’s 
letter, the hearty and decisive acquies- 
cence of the Earl in the truth of the 
disclosure, which had thus signally 
vindicated the innocence of one whom 
he was gomg down to the grave be- 
lieving to be the murderer of his son. 
The Ea1l’s coach was standing at the 
Castle door when Mr Hylton arrived, 
his lordship being about to take his 
usual mid day drive, The former was, 
however, shown immediate] yinto the li- 
brary, where the feeble Earl's valetand 
anotherwere assisting indiawing onhis 
loi dship’s gloves, and preparing him to 
encounter the out-door air, which was 
keen and biting. Mr Elylton’s coun. 
tenance showed that he came the 
bearer of some kind of serious intelli- 
gence, and on the Earl’s inquiring, 
somewhat apprehensively, whether 
such were the case, and being answer- 
ed in the affirmative, he ordered his 
attendants instantly to withdraw, and 
then he and Mr Hylton were alone. 

“My giandson—is Alkmond well ? 
Speak!” said the Earl, who had gone 
suddenly pale, “if anything has hap- 
pened, let me in pity know at once,’ 

“No, no, my Lord; nought that I 
know of, nor have reason to fear. 
When last I heard, he was well—quite 
well—and going on to great distino- 
tion. 
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* Then what hath happened? Speak, 
whatever it be. Iam old and bole 
now, and suspense doth make me shake 
inwardly, as though my soul were 
palwied. Speak, good Mr Hylton,” 
continued the Earl earnestly, drawing 
near to Mr Hylton, who, while the 
Earl was addressing him, had been 
hastily considering which was the best 
mode of breaking the matter, to one 
whose nerves were indeed, as he had 
said, shattered. 

“My dear Lord Milverstoke,” said 
he, with a frank air, ‘we are both 
now very far on in years, and have 
seen no little of God’s dealing with 
mankind, to discipline and subdue our 
unruly and wicked hearts and wills. 
For wise and awful purposes of His 
own, His government of man is one 
of deep mystery; His doings are only 
partially revealed—sometimes never 
—in this dim scene of our trial. But 
He doth, now and then, condescend 
unto our weakness and blindness; 
and now shall I show you one mar- 
vellous and most signal doing of His. 
I pray your lordship to be calm while 
I speak,” he continued, observing the 
Earl’s gathering excitement—“ calm 
as was that aged saint whom I have 
a quitted, when I told him of what 

shall tell your lordship now. Oh, 
my dear Lord! Adam Ayliffe—poor 
banished Adam Ayliffe.” 

‘Tg he dead, then ?”’ asked the Karl 

avely, appearing suddenly calm, as 
if relieved from apprehension—‘“ And 
if he be—how was his end? What 
said he before quitting to give his 
great account?" 

“ How feels your lordship towards 
him?” said Mr Hylton, glancing 
searchingly at the Farl, and remov- 
ing from his pocket-book, and opening 
the Secretary of State’s letter. 

“TI have, God be my witness, no 
ill-will towards him, my wretched 
brother sinner. Malice hath long 
since died within me, as you do know, 
dear friend Mr Hylton; and I feel, 
alas !—who am I that should bear 
malice to another!” said Lord Mil- 
verstoke with a perceptible shudder. 

“Ah, my good Lord, I must now, 
then, tell you all! Adam Ayliffe is 
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jinnocent—innocent as I 


poor 


ath—-of 
Lord Alkmond'’s murder.” The Harl’s 


face went suddenly of a ghastly white. 
ness, and in his eye, fixed interitly on 
Mr Hylton, apprehension wag evi-+ 
dently mingled with some of the 
sternness, and even fierceness, of a 
former day. But he seemed resolved 

as Mr Hylton judges from his rigid 
and compressed lips, tolistenin silence; 
so Mr Hylton proceeded, firmly and 
with his peculiar and impressive em- 
phasis: “The providence of God, my 
dear Lord, hath at length cleared up 
this dreadful mystery, and all is re. 
vealed.” The Karl sunk back in his 
seat, faintly asking for water, which 
Mr Hylton caused to be immediately 
procured. When his lordship had 
drunk a little, which Mr Hylton gave 
him, he desired those to be ordered 
out again who had come in to answer 
his summons. Within a few moments 
they were again alone. 

“That—letter : is it from abroad?” 
gasped Lord Milverstoke, with tremu. 
lous eagerness. » 

“No, my Lord—no: you have no 
need to fear anything from the quarter 
you think of, where your munificence 
hath long, long ago extinguished all 
claim on your lordship. But this letter 
is from the Secretary of State, and 
encluseth the confession of a gutity 
wretch, hanged within these last few 
days only, and who, to the chaplain 
attending him, did in his last.moments 
most solemnly and explicifly confess 
that he had done this foul murder: 
and proof that he spake truly the 
providence of God hath placed within 
our reach, and I have got that proof: 
with mine own eyes have I seen, with 
mine own hands have I felt, with. 
mine own ears have I heard it ! 
the wonderful ”— 

“My lates friend—your voice 
fails; I have not heard much of what 
you have been saying! Let mg hear 
again, and somewhat louder,” said 
the Earl, leaning forward, and speak< 
ing in a very feeble tone, his eyes alse: 
gazing languidly at Mr Hylton; whe 

ad, in truth, been speaking nicat de- 
liberately, and with rather more- dis 
tinctness and loudness than -wliwt 
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We xepeated what he had said—and 
ag he Went on the Earl closed his eyes, 
and shook hishead gently and mourn- 
fully, his snowy attenuated handsrest- 
ing on his knees, which were trem- 
bling visibly. 

“ My Lord—J perceive that you 
are not able now, to hear me—that 
you are indisposed ’— 

“Now! now! or it may be—never !” 
said the Earl, opening his eyes, and 
looking with a steadfastness and en- 
ergy at Mr Hylton, which he had not 
seen for years, and betokened the 
gieat effort of the Earl’s will. which 
produced it. Mr Hylton then read 
the letter which he had received from 
London—Lord Milverstoke’s eye being 
all the while fixed upon him with un- 
wavering intensity; and also while 
he explained, as briefly but pointedly 
as possible, the steps which he had 
taken to obtain, and by which he had 
obtained, complete corroboration of 
the matters which had been spoken 
of by the murderer. When he had 
concluded, the Earl heaved a sucoes- 
sion of deep-drawn sighs; and then 
tremulously said, ‘Is all this in judg- 
ment, or in mercy ? ” 

dear Lord! in 


“In mercy, m 
mercy!" answeied Mr Hylton, with 
a brightening countenance and a 
cheerful voice,—“ in you, spared to 
advanced age, I see before me a monu- 
ment only of mercy and goodness! 
Had you continued till now deaf to 
the teaching of His Holy Spirit, dead 
to His gracious influences-—hateful, 
relentless, and vindictive—this which 
has now occurred would, to my poor 
thinking, have appeared to speak only 
in judgment, uttering condemnation 
in your ears, and sealing your eyes in 
judicial blindness! But you have 
n enabled to hear a still small 
voice, whose melting accents have 
ievced through your deaf ear, and 
en a heart once obdurate in pride, 
and hopelessly unforgiving. Plainly I 
gpeak, my dear Lord, for my mission I 
to be now no longer one of terror, 
of consolation, What hath hap- 
is awful, but awful in mercy 
only, and condescension |” 
1 AA ahi 


this—all this—to a worm of 
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the earth, guilty—utterly worthless!" 
faltered the Ear]. 

‘‘ Nay, call not that worthless which 
God himself hath deigned to redeem ! 
which he hath endowed with immor. 
tality ! and placed here to become 
fitted for eternal happiness !” 

The Earl spoke not for some minutes. 

‘Twenty years!— nearly twenty 
years!—twenty years’ exile and 
misery !— and injustice!” he pre- 
sently exclaimed, clasping his hands 
over his forehead. ‘Oh, what an 
eternity of anguish upon earth!” 

* Afflict not yourself unnecessarily, 
my dear Lond, nor invain. Attribute 
not to your agency that which has 
been caused only by the unavoidably 
imperfect administration of justice— 
and for which you are not responsible, 
before either God or man. It was not 
you who placed this unfortunate man 
in the ciicumstances which led him 
into the mortal peril from which the 

rovidence of God only rescued him. 

t was, as he has all along reverentially 
owned, his own misconduct! Nor 
was it you who judged or condemned 
him; yet only your own heart can 
tell you, how you have stood before 
God towards this your brother, in 
spirit and in intention!” 

“Oh, my heart condemns! hath 
terribly condemned me! Qh, fiend 
that I have been! And I ”—he shud- 
dered— “to be of all men thus exact. 
ing and vindictive ! ” 

“These, my Lord, are painful but 
wholesome thoughts, and I dare not 
inte: rupt them.” 

‘“‘ Alas! alas! Mr Hylton, were I to 
dwell upon them, I should despair: my 
eyes turn ever back upon the past, and 
there still gleams upon me vengeance 
unappeased!"’ He paused. “ Dare I 
ask—what says poor old Ayliffe — 
Adam Ayliffe, the father?” 

‘‘He seems but half with us, my 
Lord, oneath! As though he had lin. 
een only to hear these glad tidings, 

fore descending into the dust !” 

“Twenty years! twenty P hanks hath 
he, too, spent in misery and wrong!” 

“Twenty years have they been, my 
Lord, of resignation, of faith—whic 
have raised and purified his noble 

FS 
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oe neti, my rile oe “ia the 
angoage of mon, if is— almost 
all dross of earth ! Never aus word 
has there fallen from him, as I do 
verily believe, during those long 
twenty years, which angels might 
not joyfully carry up to Heaven, as 
tokens of this fitness to join them!” 

“ Oh, venerable man! Think you 
that he would receive one whose head, 
aged as his own, is bowed with shame, 
while his is erect in virtue and noble- 
ness ?”’ 

Mr Hylton was moved almost to 
tears at the spectacle which arose be- 
fore his mind’s eye, of these two old 
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men menting for the first, and it migh 
be for the only time upon earth ant 
his offer to accompany his lordship a 
once to the cottage the Hari 
accepted, and they both took their de 
parture. As the carriage approached 
the Earl showed no little agitatior 
at the prospect of the coming inter 
view. ° 

“ Yonder,” said Mr Hylton, exult 
ingly—“ yonder is the humble place 
where dwells still, and for but a litth 
longer, one whom angels there have 
ministered to; with whom God deign 
eth to have communion ;—and it ig ¢ 
hallowed spot t” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Tur Earl spoke not; and in a few 
minutes’ time he was to be seen 
slowly approaching the cottage door, 
leaning on the arms of Mr Hylton 
and a servant—another preceding him 
to announce his arrival, and standing 
wncovered outside the door as the 
Earl entered it: his lordly master 
himself uncovering, and bowing low 
as he stepped within, accompanied by 
Mr Hylton; who led him up to old 
Ayliffe, saying, “‘ Adam, here comes 
one to speak with you, my Lord Mil- 
verstoke, who saith that he hath long, 
in heart, done to you and yours in- 
justice—and hath come hither to tell 

ou so.” The Earl trembled on Mr 

ylton’s arm while he said this, and 
stood uncovered, gazing with an air 
of reverence at the old man; who, 
when they entered, was sitting near 
the fire, leaning on his staff beside a 
table, on which stood his old Bible, 
open, with his spectacles lying upon 
it, as though he had but just laid 
them there. He rose slowly as Mr 
Hylton finished speaking. 

“My Lord,” said he solemnly, and 
standing more erectly than he had 


stood for years, “we be nqw both vers 
old men, and God hath not spared us 
thus long for nothing ! ” 

‘Ay, Adam Ayliffe, indeed it is go! 
Will you forgive me, and take my 
hand?” said the Earl faintly, advan. 
cing his right hand. 

“ Ay, my Lord—ay, in the name ol 
God! Iwill, I do !—feeling, too, that 
I have had somewhat to forgive! For 
a father am I, and a father wast thou, 
my Lord! Here, since it hath been 
nuked for, is my hand, that never 
was withheld from man that kindly 
asked for it; and my heart goes out 
to thee with it! God bless thee, m: 
Lord, in these thine old and feeb 
days! Old and fecble are we both, 
and the grasshopper is a burthen to ys 1" 

“ Let me sit down, my friend,” said 
the Earl gently, “I am feebler than 
thou; and be thou seated alao!” 
They both sat down opposite to each 
other, Mr Hylton looking on in sj- 
lence. “God may forgive me (and 
may He of his infinite mercy! 
thou, my fellow-creature, mays 
give me; ,but I cannot forgive my, 
self, when I am here looking at thee, 
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Good Adem! what hast thou not 
gene through these twenty years!” 
tered the Earl. 
re Ay. twenty years it is!” echoed 
Ayliffe solemnly, sighing deeply, and 
looking with sorrowful dignity at 
the Earl. “Life hath, during those 
twenty years, been a long journey 
through a country dark and lone- 
some; but yet, HERE is the lamp that 
hath shone ever blessedly beside me, 
or I must have stumbled and missed 
miy way for ever, and perished in the 
valley of the shadow of death!” As 
he spoke, his eyes were fixed stead 
fastly on the Earl, and he placed his 
hand reverently upon the sacred vol- 
ume beside him. 

“ Adam, God hath greatly humbled 
me, and mightily afflicted me!” said 
the Earl in a moving tone; “I am 
not what I was!” 

“The scourge thou doubtless didst 
need, my Lord, and it hath been 
heavily laid upon thee; yet it is in 
mercy to thee that thou art here, my 
good Lord!” said Ayliffe, with an 
eye and in a tone of voice belonging 
ony to one who spoke with conscious 
authority. “It is in mercy, too,” he 
continued, “to me that [ am here to 
receive and listen to thee! I, too, 
have been perverse and rebellious, 
yet have I been spared! And art 
thou, then, my Lord, in thy heart 
satisfied that my poor son hath in 
“deed suffered wrongfully ? ” 

“‘Good Adam,” said the Earl, sor- 
rowfully, and yet with dignity, “I 
believe now that thy son is innocent, 
and ought not to have suffered, yet 
God hath chosen that we should not 
here see all things as He seeth them, 
Adam. The law, with which I had 
naught to do, went right as the law 
of men goeth; but, alas! as for me, 
what a spirit hath been shown by me 

thee andthine! Forgive me, 
Adam! There is one here that know- 
¢th more against me”—the Earl 
turned towards Mr Hylton with a 
look of gloomy significance—“ than 
I dare tell thee, of mine own awful 
guiltiness before God.” 

“ He is merciful! He is merciful!” 
said Ayliffe. 
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“ Wilt thou give me a token of thy 
forgiveness of a spirit most bitter and 
inhuman, such as mine hath been?” 
said the Earl presently. “If th 

oor son Adam cometh bos while 
ive, wilt thou speak with him, that 
he forgive me my cruel heart towards 
him ?—that he accept amends at my 
hands?” 

‘For amends, my Lord,” said Ay- 
liffe, ‘‘doubtless he will have none 
but those which God may provide for 
him, and my son hath no claim upon 
thee for human amends. His forgive- 
ness I know that thou wilt have for 
aught in which, my Lord, thou mays't 
have wronged him by uncharitable-. 
ness, or he is not son of mine, and 
God hath afflicted him m vain.” 

Here Mr Hylton interposed, ob- 
serving the Earl grow very faint, and 
rose to assist him to the door. 

“Good day, firend Adam, good day,” 
said Lod Milverstoke feebly, but cor- 
dially grasping the hand which Ay- 
liffe tendered to him. ‘TI will come 
hither again to see thee; but if I may 
not, wilt thou come yonder to me? 
Say yes, good Adam! for my days 
are fewer, I feel, than thine!” 

“ When thou canst not come tome, 
my good Lord, I will come to thee!” 
said Ayliffe sadly, following the Earl 
to the door, and gazing after him till 
he had driven away. 

That evening Mr Hylton wrote off 
to the Secretary of State, fully detail- 
ing the corroboration which he had 
obtained of every part of Hundle’s 
confession; and also communicating 
the fact of Lord Milverstoke’s com- 
plete conviction of its truth, and ex- 
pressing his loidship's extreme anx- 
iety that not an hour should be lost 
in eee means for Ayliffe’s im- 
mediate return home; Lord Milver. 
stoke declaring his readiness to equip 
a vessel at his own expense, to pro- 
ceed at the earliest moment abroad 
for that purpose. To this Mr Hylton 
added the firm conviction which he 
had from the first entertained of Ay- 
liffe’s innocence, and which had been 
strengthened by constant correspon- 
dence with him ever since his quit- 
ting England, 
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Mr Hylton was summoned, by the 
Earl'n desire, that evening to the 
Castle, which he had quitted scarcely 
two hours before, it being believed 
that his lordship was dying; and Mr 
Hylton was greatly affected when he 
saw the Earl, whom he verily be- 
lieved to be indeed near his end, and 
who exhibited a solemn tranquillity, 
and expressed a mournful sympathy 
on behalf of old Ayliffe and his son, 
such as no one could have observed 
or heard without being moved. When 
Mr Hylton returned, leaving the Earl 
a little revived, it was in company 
with his lordship’s solicitor, for whom 
a special messenger had been des- 
patched by his lordship, immediately 
on his return to the Castle from 
visiting Ayliffe’s cottage. The solici- 
tor was an affable person, but on mat- 
ters of business his lips were, so to 
speak, hermetically sealed Not a 
word, therefore, passed between him 
and Mr Hylton respecting anything 
which might have taken place be- 
tween the former and the Earl that 
evening. His lordship, however, 
afterwards rallied from the prostia 
tion which had been occasioned by 
the agitation of that day; and on the 
ensuing Sunday, Mr Hylton had the 
unspeakable satisfaction of seeing 
both the Earl of Milverstoke and old 
Adam Ayliffe at church, and of ad- 
ministering to them, kneeling side 
by side, amongst other reverent com- 
municants, the Holy Sacrament. It 
was a sight that was long afterwards 
spoken of by those who beheld the 
two old men taking leave of each 
other at the church door with solemn 
courtesy, each, forgetful of mere 
earthly relations, which between 
them were so soon to cease, un- 
covering to the other in silence his 
venerable head, shaking each other 
by the hand; and then the one as- 
sisted into his stately coach, the other 
into the small cart, in which a friend- 
ly neighbour had conveyed him to 

e church. Then went they seve- 
rally home from the house of their 
common Father—the Father of the 
epirite of all flesh; who was no re- 


specter of persons! The spectacle of 
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impression on the beholders of 
but especially upon those who 
lived long enough to remember, o1 
had been told by those who did, what 
had taken place in Milverstoke some 
twenty years before. 


that day produced a deep and — 
had 


Shortly after the happening of thé 
events which have last been men. 
tioned. there came on at Cambridge 
the exciting struggle for pre-emi- 
nence, to which the whole University 
had for some time been looking for. 
ward with an unusual degree of in- 
terest and curiosity, concentrated on 
the two individuals who have been 
already mentioned — Viscount Atk. 
mond and Mr Southern. Their fe- 
spective partisans lacked much of the 
calmness and good-nature of the two 
principals, who had had just, that 
degree of intercourse with each ether, 
before the hour of contest, which was 
calculated to excite reciprocal respect 
and apprehension. Each, it need 
hardly perhaps be said, continued 
ignorant of the strange and critical 
position which he and his family oc- 
cupied with respect to the other. 

ord Alkmond was stimulated to 
his uttermost exertion; for to him, 
the future head and representative of 
a very ancient and noble family, and 
knowing with what intense anxiety, 
his noble grandfather awaited the 
issue—what could be more precious 
than intellectual distinction — the 
highest honours of a great Univer- 
sity, won in fair fight with an an- 
tagonist so formidable, so worthy of 
being arduously conquered, as Mr 
Southern! But if the pressure of 
such incentives were great upon 
Lord Alkmond, what would have 
been the effect of his knowing, bé- 
sides, who that formidable competi- 
tor really was? The son, not of his 
father’s murderer, but of the hesrt- 
broken man who, having been falaely 
accused of that murder, had nearly 
perished for it on'‘the gibbet, and after- 
wards passed, as the penalty of a 
crime, never committed by him, 
twenty years of hig life in } mee 
ous exile from his country—fronn’ 
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ave" 


ehild-—from his father 1 Would Lord | your Maker, sois He your Judge! It 


Alkemond have retired from the con- 
test, overpowered by his feelings, under 
an impulse of chivalrous generosity, 
leaving his innocent and unfortunate 
oprpnent to occupy the splendid post 

distinction to which his great and 
admitted talents and acquirements en- 
titled him ?—Who can tell ? 

But suppose that Mr Southern had 
discovered who he himself really was, 
and the position in which he and 
his family at that moment stood with 
respect to his eas ere opponent 
-—what would he have done? Or, 
suppose him aware that amongst 
those who regarded him as an object 
of interest—as one of the two ob- 
served of all observets, in that great 
academical struggle—was one who 
watched him with a straining eye 
and a well-nigh bursting heart—that 
very same lorg-dishonouied exile, 
that falsely adjudged murderer, his 
ather | et so it was! Hum, te- 

llious Nature nearly overpowered 
into forgetfulness of the solemnly 
pledged word of a Christian man, that 

e would not disclose himself to his 
son, till that son should have passed 
through the fiery ordea] into which 
he had entered, and on the issue of 
which depended all his earthly pro 
spects. es, | gaa Ayliffe and his 
wife had indeed returned to their na 
tive country—to dreadful, but stall 
dear England! 

Unable to resist the poor father’s 
importunitics, Mr Hylton had accom- 
panied him to Cambridge the day be- 
fore that on which the contest com- 
menced; and in going thither had 
exacted the promise which has been 
mentioned above. Besides this, Mr 
Hylton had earnestly impressed upon 
him lessons of piety and guatitude, to- 
wards Him who out of seeming evil 
brought so often good. “Great and 
terrible are the sufferings both of mind 
and. body which you have undergone : 
but they have been inflicted upon you 
by an All-wise, Just, and Incompre- 
hensible God—Your duty is humble 
and joyful submission to all His dis- 
pensationa! He owes you nothing; 
you ows hiro everything. As He is 


.ig forhim alone to deal with you, both 
here and hereafter, as seemeth best to 
His infinite wisdom. Had you perished 
on the scaffold: had you died in igno- 
minious exile, after leading a long life 
of bodily agony—insect of the dust! 
what could you have said against it to 

our Omnipotent Creator? But in 
judgment He has remembered mercy : 

He has given you the consolations of 
1eligion, RESIGNATION, peace of mind, 
even in your very sorrow. Awfully 
incomprehensible in His nature, He 
has yet permitted you to see in Hima 
Fatuer, who chasteneth those whom 
he loveth, and even vouchsafes to them 
some few glimpses of his wondrous 
government of the world. Long-suf- 
fering, He stoops even to reason with 
his creatures! Andis it no maik of 
His favour and blessing that you are 
now here, alive, with your loving wife 
beside you—and your venerable father 
alive to weleome you— and your 
character and innocetce vindicated 
before all mankind? Nay, good Adam, 
Jook even further! Here is your son, 
likely to become the fo.emost man of 
Cambridee University, and have alk 
the honours and advantages attending 
such high distinction, Hes now con- 
tending, as an equal, with the future 
Earl of Milverstoke, whom he may 
vanquish by the force of his talents 
and Jeaining. Could this have been, 
in all human probability, if what has 
happened to you had not taken 
place? And had he been strong 
and well-formed lke you, might he 
not have gone to the plough —or 
at all events been never what he now 
is ?” 

Aylhffe, now a giey-headed, care- 
worn, sad hearted man, was reverently 
silent.—Oh, with what feelings did he 
first, at a distance, catch sight of his 
son! That son was in academical 
costume, walking alone with an air of 
deep thought for a while, till he was 
joined by—Lord Alkmond! Poor Ay- 
liffe, who gazed at his son from the 
window of an inn, with Mr Hylton 
beside him, was violently affected on 
seeing him, and wept like a child, 

“How like his mother!” he ex. 
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claimed : and indeed so the poor youth 


was, 

* And is not Lord Alkmond like his 
unhappy father?” inquired Mr Hyl- 
ton. 

“He is!" replied Ayliffe, with a 
cold shudder. 

The contest lay entirely that year, 
as all had foreseen, between Lord Alk- 
mond and Mr Southern, both of whom 
far outstripped all other competitors ; 
and between those two the issue was 
long doubtful, to all but one or two of 
the most experienced and able mem- 
bers of the University, who privately 
expressed a decided opinion as to 
which of the two would be the senior 
wrangler. And at length their confi- 
dent prediction was verified ; for Mr 
Southern was declared the victor, after 
&@ most severe struggle with his noble 
antagonist, NOBLE in every sense of 
the word, — noble before, infinitely 
nobler after, this great contest, in 
which success had been to his lord- 
ship an object, on many accounts, so 
dearly prized. From him Mr South- 
ern received the first, heartiest, and 
sincerest of the congratulations which 
were soon from all quarters showered 
upon him. If ever a pure and high 
spirit were shown by man, it was that 
which then actuated the young Lord 
Alkmond; and his modest, retiring, 
confused victor profoundly felt the 
generosity of his defeated but gifted 
antagonist. 

Great curiosity was excited in the 
University about their new senior 
wrangler; and “ Who is he ?—Where 
does he come from?—Who knows 
anything about him?” were questions 
asked eagerly on every hand. Who, 
however, could answer them? Lord 
Alkmond was repeatedly asked; but, 
in spite of his apparent acquaintance- 
ship with his victorious opponent, 
could give no information about him. 
Curiosity was raised to a high pitch, 
on the day after this great contest, 
when Mr Southern was seen walking 
along the streets of Cambridge, his 
face exhibiting traces of strong and 
recent excitement and agitation, and 
he atm-in-arm with a tall, elderly, 
grey-haired man, with a frank but 
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melancholy countenanés, calculated to 
oP gine in his favour every beholder; 
and a very homély appearance. The 
latter, also, looked as if he had not yet 
recovered from agitation: there was 
in his features a mingled expression of 
grief and exultation; aud the two 
were observed frequently to gaze with 
sudden, strange, and loving earnest- 
ness at each other. 
porak the course of that day Lord 
Alkmond, walking arm-in-arm with Mr 
Hylton, appeared also somewhat pale, 
and as if he too had been lately the 
subject of strong emotion, or had not 
recovered from the effects of some 
agitating intelligence. He shook 
hands with Mr Southern in a marked 
manner, evidently with cordiality, 
with a certain gravity which he 4 
never before exhibited ; and took o 
his hat with a courteous air, yet a con- 
cerned countenance, to the person 
with whom Mr Southern was walking. 
With a sudden impulse, however, his 
lordship shook him cordially by the 
hand, and said, “Sir, allow me most 
warmly to congratulate you on Mr 
Southern’s—I mean—Mr Ayliffe’s—I 
mean, your son’s success—and long 
may you live to see the fruits of his 
pres distinction!” The person ad. 
ressed bowed low, and in his turn 
looked greatly embarrassed. Nor was 
this all the food which events seemed 
to have provided for the lovers ol 
mystery at the University, or in its 
neighbourhood. A grand entertain. 
ment was given, two days after the 
contest for the senior wranglership, 
by the Duke and Duchess.of Waver. 
dale, who had come to a residence of 
theirs near the University, chiefly on 
account of the interest which the 
took in their relative Lord Alkmond., 
Several of the august Heads of Houses 
were there, and the conversation na 
turally turned upon the University 
struggle, which had just closed. 
“Our new senior wrangler is a man 
that hath dropped down among wa 
from the moon, brimful of, mathema 
tics,” said the grave and learned Vica 
Chancellor. , 
“He is a particular friend of mine," 
replied the brilliant Dachess of Waver: 
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dale, with sudden and visible emotion, 
her eyes filling with tears-—“ and he 
was invited to dinner here to-day, but 
has an engagement which all who 
know him must respect him for keep- 
ing. Do they not, dear Mr Hylton ?” 

“Indeed, my dear Duchess, they 
do!” replied Mr Hylton, with corres- 
pondent emotion. “I shall never for- 
get yesterday — or rather, the day 

efore! I am, however, thinking 
anxiously about—you know whom !— 
What will he say of it?” 

“ Let us drink health and prosperity 
to the new senior wrangler,” said the 
Duke, somewhat abruptly, glancing 
significantly at the Duchess and Mr 
Hylton; “for he is an honour to your 
University, Mr Vice-Chancellor and 
gentlemen! Come, my dear Alk- 
mond ”’— 

“Indeed I will— with my entire 
heart,” he replied, eagerly ; “I shall 
ever feel an inexpressible interest in 
Mr—Southern ” 

The Heads all looked at one another 
with a well-bred air of mystery, as 
though they had hit upon a problem 
that would bear discussing by-and by' 
On the next evening it got noised 
about, that Lord Alkmond, Mr South- 
ern, and the strange-looking person 
with whom he walked about so much, 
had all dined together, that afternoon, 
at the Inn: and it somehow or other 
got known, that conversation was pai 
ticularly restrained and formal, so long 
as dinner was on the table, but seemed 
afterwards more earnest. And the 
next day the whole party quitted 
Cambridge in a carriage - and - four ! 
Such, indeed, was the fact, and their 
destination was Milverstoke—whither 
Lord Alkmond anxiously hastened to 
an account of the defeat which he 

sustained, to his grandfather, and 
prepare him to hear by whom, in the 
thysterious and wonderful course of 
events, that defeat had been occasioned, 
Mr Hylton promising his assistance in 
the enterprise: for he knew, better 
even than the high-minded and frank- 
heartted young Viscount, the bitter 
mortification which was in store for 
the Earl; who appeared long to have 
set his heart upon his grandson’s ob- 
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taining the distinction which hie 
tutors had so confidently anticipated 
for him. The Earl had had, up to 
that moment, no knowledge whatever 
of young Ayliffe’s being at the Uni- 
versity ; and how this fact, and that 
of his defeating Lord Alkmond, would 
be received by the Earl, was a problem 
which Mr Hylton was about to solve 
with some trepidation; and that tre- 
pidation he had communicated to Lord 
Alkmond. ‘ But,” said his lordship, 
“YT will answer for my grandfather. 
When he first hears it all, he may be 
a little angry about the concealment 
but that can be most amiably accounted 
for: and then, if I know the nature of 
the blood that runs in our family, he 
may be somewhat dissatisfied with 
me for my failure, but towards my dis- 
tinguished opponent will feel as be. 
comes agentleman.” How different] 
turned out events from those for whic 
these excellent persons were prepaiing! 
—The Earl of Milverstoke was dead. 

For some time before Mr Hylton’s 
departure for Cambridge, the Earl's 
health and spirits had been gieatly de- 

ressed, which Mi Hylton and his 
ordship’s medical attendaut attributed 
to the excitement and agitation occa- 
sioned by the Ayliffes’ return to Mil- 
verstoke, and anxiety about Lord Alk- 
mond’s success at the University. As 
to the former, immediately on the 
Earl’s hearing of their return, he sent 
a message to Mr Hylton, 1equestin 
him to take a chaise and bring wit 
him Ayliffe and his wife to the Castle. 
This Mr Hylton did, and the Earl’s 
manner in receiving and addressing 
them, was signally characterised by 
dignity and kindness. 

‘Remember always, Adam,”’ said 
his lordship, “it was not I who caused 
your arrest on the charge upor which 
you were tried, nor placed you in the 
situation which led to your being ar- 
rested You were fairly and openly 
tried by your equals, as every Eng- 
lishman must be, who is charged, whe- 
ther rightly or wrongfully, with an of- 
fence. I, who had no part in your 
trial, verily believed you guilty: I do 
declare it upon my honour—I do as. 
sure you of it solemnly before God; 
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and I continued to believe it, till the 
extraordinary confession of the crime, 
by the man whose shameful cruelt 

first led you heedlessly astray. No 
man could force my understanding, 
Adam, to believe that you were inno- 
cent, when I conscientiously believed 
that you were guilty, or guilty, if I 
had really believed that you were in- 
nocent ; but I freely own, humbly and 
penitently, before God, that I have, 
ever since you were charged with my 
unhappy son’s death, felt, until lately, 
a most unjustifiable and unchristian 
animosity and vindictiveness towards 
both you and your exemplary father. 
Through the teaching of Mr Hylton, 
and the blessing of God, I have, I 
trust, been greatly altered, and regard 
my past conduct herein with down- 
right shame and grief. But Christ 
my Saviour hath looked upon me in 
mercy, and (I trust) softened a heart 
which was a heart of stone. I hope 
that the consolations of religion are 
yours, and that they have been during 
your banishment; and now that you 
are returned, I hope that peace will 
attend you both, nay all of you, for 
the rest of your days. I am myselfa 
great sinner,’—here the Earl became 
greatly affected, turned pale, and 
paused for a while; then he proceeded 
in a broken voice—“T am, alas! a 
much greater sinner than you think 
of, or than probably any onc knows of, 
but my kind, pitying friend, Mr Hyl- 
ton. But I have repented — yes, in 
dust and ashes; and may God accept 
of my repentance! I am not much 
longer for this world. Would I had 
led a better life, and set a better ex~ 
ample to those around me. And now, 
do you, both of you, heartily forgive 
me, my friends — my long-oppres 
sed, my excellent and greatly pitied 
friends?” continued the Earl, in a 
very moving manner. 

Both Ayliffe and his wife, whom the 
Earl had made to sit down near him 
when they entered, were in tears all 
the while that the Earl was speaking ; 
for there was something sadasaribabls 
touching and solemn in the tones of 
his voice and the expression of his 
countenance. They fervently assured 
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his ‘ordship that all was forgotten in 
the Joy of their serorang axid with 
the bloody. stain of guilt for ever 
blotted out. 

“Then may God Almighty bless 
ou both, my poor persecuted friends ! 
less you here and hereafter, and pre- 

pare you for that day which I feel is 
drawing awfully near to me! Pray 
for me while I am with you; and 
when I am dead, continue in a kin 
and forgiving api and be gentle to 
my memory. He that will succeed 
me will behave more worthily in his 
station than I have. J am not deserv- 
ing of such a grandson! But I am 
faint, and must bid you farewell. Give 
me your hands, my friends; and when 
you return home, you will find here 
a little token a-piece for you, of my 
per and an earnest only of what 
will do for you!” Then he gave 
to each a small sealed packet, and 
they withdrew, leaving him much ex- 
hausted. They found in each packet 
bank-notes to the amount of £500. 
When Mr Hylton had set off for 
Cambridge with Adam Ayliffe (whose 
accompanying him was not known to 
the Earl), Lady Alkmond, who was, 
from the first, acquainted with the se- 
cret concerning him who had become 
unexpectedly so formidable a com- 
petitor with her son, resolved, being 
left alone with the Earl, and seeing 
his subdued and gentle temper, her- 
self to break the whole matter to him ; 
and this she did so judiciously, and 
with such winning tenderness, that 
the Earl expressed only great, very 
pron surprise, but no anger whatever. 
e was, on thecontrary, much affected 
by the silent unostentatious generosity 
of his daughter, the Duchess of Waver- 
dale. When the news came that Lord 
Alkmond had been defeated, and by 
young Ayliffe, Lady Alkmond shed a 
flood of tears; and with a mother's 
fondness lamented the grievous disap- 
pointment of their proud and ambiti- 
ous hopes. When she had sufficiently 
recovered her self-possession, she went 
to the Earl, and broke the tidings to 
him as gently as possible. He was 
then lying inthe bed from which he was 
destined never to rise, and received 
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the intelligence with perfect calmness, 
though a faint flush at first overspread 
his fine yet wasted features. The first 
words which he uttered, after tenderly 
folding his arms round Lady Alk- 
mond, and kissing her, were these :— 
“ This God hath done, and as a scourge 
for my pride! As such I humbly re- 
ceive it. God bless the youth Ayliffe ! 
may God bless them both! Oh send 
for my grandson! my daughter! my 
friend Hylton!” 

The next day the doctor told Lady 
Alkmond that he had noticed a strik- 
ing alteration in the Earl’s counte- 
nance, and advised her to ee a for 
a great change. Other medical assist- 
ance was sent for, and an express 
despatched for Lord Alkmond, the 
Duchess of Waverdale, and Mr Hyl- 
ton. The Earl’s solicitor was also 
summoned, and remained alone for 
some little time with his lordship, who 
caused some additions to be made to 
his will. Getting rapidly fainter and 
worse, his lordship directed his confi- 
dential servant to go in the coach to 
the cottage of old Adam Ayliffe, with 
an entreaty to him to come, in remem 
brance of a promise which he had 
made to the Earl of Milverstoke some 
time before. 

On hearing this the old man trem- 
bled, and covered his face with Ins 
hands for some moments. Then, with 
a solemn countenance, getting his hat 
and stick, and putting his Bible under 
his arm, he said to the servant, “ Ay, 
I will go with thée to my Lord!” 

When the Earl saw him, it was 
about evening, and the sun was set- 
ting, Its declining rays shone softly 
into the magnificent chamber in which 
Jay the dying nobleman. 

“ Adam, see—it is going down!” 
said Lord Milverstoke in a low tone, 
looking mournfully at Adam, and 
pointing to the sadly splendid spec- 
tacle of the sinking sun. 

“ How is thy soul with God?” said 
the old man, with great solemnity. 

The Earl placed his hands together, 
and remained silent for some moments 
Then he said, “I would it were, good 
Adam, as I believe thine is!" 
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“Nay, my‘ good Lord, think only of 
thine own, not mine; I am sinful, and 
often of weak faith. But hast raov 
faith and hope ?” 

“JY thank God, Adam, that I have 
some little! Before I was afflicted I 
went astray! But J have sinned deeper 
than ever thou thinkest, good soul!" 

“ But His mercy, to whom thou art 
going, is deeper than all thy sins!” 

“Oh, Adam! I have this day often 
thought, that I could die more peace- 
fully in thy little cottage than in this 
place!” 

“So thy heart and soul be right, 
what signifies where thou diest ?’ 

“Adam,” said the Earl gently, 
‘thou speakest somewhat sternly to 
one with a broken spirit —but God 
bless thee! Thy honest voice searcheth 
me! Walt thou make me a promise, 
Adam?” said the Ea], softly placing 
his hand upon that of Ayliffe. 

“ Ay, my Lord, if I can perform it.” 
“Walt thou follow my unworth 
dust to the grave? I would have fol- 

lowcd thee, hadst thou gone first ?” 

“T will!” replied Adam, looking 
aarerbey | at the Marl. 

‘And now give me thy prayers, 
dear Adam! Pray for him that—.s to 
come after me—fo1: I go—and"-— He 
paused long, and his cyes remained 
closed. After a while, he faintly 
murmured, “‘ Peace !—peace ! ”— 

Lady Alkmond, who was at the other 
side of the bed, observeda great change 
come suddenly cver the Earl's face. 
While Adam was opening the Bible, 
and adjusting his glasses to read a 
Psalm, she hastened round, leaned 
over the bed, and kissed the Eail’s 
forehead and cheek, grasped his thin 
fingers, and burst into weeping. But 
the Earl saw her not, nor heard her; 
he was no longer among the living. 


The Earl of Milverstoke left to the 
Ayliffes the munificent bequest of ten 
thousand pounds, which he styled in 
his will “an humble peace-offering ” 
He also directed thatall the land which 
had been purchased on his account 
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from old Ayliffe, should be reconveyed 
to him free of every charge: and be- 
queathed twenty pounds for a tablet 
to be erected in the church to the me- 
mory of old Adam Ayliffe, the inscrip- 
tion on which was to be written by 
Mr Hylton. Concerning him, his 
lordship said that he left the Rev. 
Henry ylton his affectionate and his 
most unworthy blessing; grieving that 
he had made the Earl most solemnly 
promise to leave him no legacy what- 
ever, on hearing from his lordship that 
such was his intention. But his lord- 
ship left Mary Hylton, the daughter 
of his dear friend the Rev. Henry Hy]- 
ton, five thousand pounds. 

It cost that venerable man a great 
effort to comply with the wishes of 
the young Earl of Milverstoke and his 
sorrowful relatives, that he should 
bury his late friend. But he did ; and 
old Adam Ayliffe went as one of the 
mourners, and stood with a majestic 
countenance, only a few yards from 
the spot where, within three months’ 
time, he was himself laid, that he might 
take his rest beside her whom he had 
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loved, till beth— till all mankind — 
shall rise at the sound of the trumpet 
of the Resurrection. He died with 
noble calmness. His very dead coun- 
tenance diffused a living peace ground 
the room, for its expression was that 
of a heavenly serenity. Him, also, 
Mr Hylton buried; the Earl of Mil- 
verstoke joining with Adam Ayliffe 
and his son, in following the honoured 
remains of the old patriarch through 
a little concourse in the church. 
yard, who wept silently as they 


All those here mentioned are long 
since mouldered into dust, their kin- 
dred dust. They are dead, but have 
not perished, being only asleep. Per- 
haps already they see no longer 
through a glass, darkly, but face to 
face: knowing no longer in part, but 
even as they are known. e, who 
have come after them, see also, at pre- 
sent, as they saw, only through a glass, 
darkly : wherefore we look for full 
clearness hereafter only; and till our 
sleeping time come, walk trembling, 
but hopefully. 


CONCLUSION 
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PREFACE TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 


Tur Lily and the Bee is an attempt, in a humble and reverent spirit, to 
interpret that which its Author conceived to be the true spiritual sigai- 
ficance, the hidden teaching, of the Temple of Wonder and Worship, of 
1851. With the motives and objects by which he was influenced, it is im- 
possible for him to feel anything like resentment, on account of certain 
fierce criticisms which this little book has been fated to encounter, and 
may yet encounter. Few works, indeed, of modern days, have occa- 
sioned such a contrariety of critical judgment, as The Lily and the Dee: 
for while it has been characterised, by persons of uudoubted compe- 
tency, as totally unworthy of the occasion, or even the Author, itis cer- 
tain that a widelv different estimate has been formed of it by many, some 
of whom stand foremost in the ranks of criticism, scholarship, and philo- 
sophy ; while it has also had a very large sale in this country, been re- 
printed in America and on the Continent, and translated into German and 
Italian, if not also other languages. The singular conflict of opinion re- 
specting it, cannot be better illustrated, than by the circumstance, that 
while one of the Reviews stated that the Author ‘had earned a title to be 
regarded as the Milton of the Exhibition,’ another pronounced The Lily 
and the Bee to be ‘the raving of a madman in the Crystal Palace. This 
marvellous diversity of opinion in England, is thus noticed by the Italian 
translator, in his expository Preface. ‘Zhe Lily and the Bee is a work 
which, on account of its originality, has been exposed to the extremes 
of criticism, by the eminent men of a great nation. By someis has been 
extolled to the skies, by others utterly condemned. Such a work vindi- 
cates its claim to be judged of by uations at large: to whom it belongs 
to award to it those sublime attributes which triumph over time, or con- 
sign it to oblivion, as the extravagant creation of a distempered brain.’* 


1 Un’ opera infine, che per la sua originalita’ destd cosi varic e contradittorie opinioni fra 
i sommi di una nazione, che 8 grandc; da quale esaltata con frenesia di amumurazione 1 
ciel, da quale sprofondata negh abiss: Un’ opera tule deve essere a dritto gindicata dalle 
nazioni; e che Ie nazioni le nediano il pregio di sublinuta che trionfa dei secoli, e del tempo, 
o la dannino all’ obblio, come una stravaganza e delirio.’—Jl Giglio ¢ UV Ape, Prefazionc, x. 
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A work thus spoken of by an accomplished foreigner, who has deemed 
it worthy of being exquisitely rendered into the lovely language of his 
country, the Author hopes he may venture to regard as not entirely be- 
neath the notice of his own countrymen. While grateful for the recep- 
tion with which it has been already favoured, he sincerely defers to any 
adverse judgment pronounced by candid and competent critics. Quot 
homines, tot sententia. 

Whatever its merits or demerits, and whatever may be the cause, this 
work remains the only record, of its kind, of the Crystal Palace of 1851, 
and the wonderful assemblage of mankind which it attracted from all 
parts of the earth. 

The present edition, which has been carefully revised, is intended for 
a far larger class of readers than was contemplated on the original publi- 
cation of the work, and is accompanied by numerous Notes ; and the 
ensuing Exposition contains all that the Author wishes to say on the 
subject. It is, moreover, so full, that it may be regarded almost as 
a prose version of the Poem itself. 


Inner TEMPLE, LONDON, July 1854. 


THE 


EXPOSITION 


OF 


THE LILY AND TILE BEE. 


Wuen Spenser first published his immortal Hacry Queen, he felt it necessary 
to prefix to it aclue to ‘the continued allegory, or dark conceit,’ of which it 
consisted, 1 ihe form of a Letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, which he said ‘ex- 
pounded his gencral intention and meaning; as wellfor avoiding of jealous opin- 
ions and misconstructions, as for’ Sir Walter’s ‘better light in reading thereof: 
from which he might gather the whole intention of the conceit; and, as in a 
handful, gripe all the discomse, which otherwise might seem tedious and con- 
fused.’ Ie owncd that ‘the beginning of the whole woik scemed abrupt ;’ but 
asserted his 1ight, as a Poet, ‘to thrust into the midst, even where it most 
concerned him : aud there recoursing to the things forepast, and divining of 
things to come, make a pleasing analysis of all.’? 

Walking in the light of this precedent, though at an immeasurable distunce 
from the illustrious One that set it, the autLor of The Lily and the Bee here 
offers some account of a performance more deeply considered than it has 
been given credit for, by some who have written and spoken about it with 
confident contempt. 

Though the main object of the Book is by no means to be sought in a com- 
memoration of the Crystal Palace of 1851, its pages seck to reflect, however 
faintly, some of the splendours of that magnificent and majestic spectacle 
which will ever remain peerless, and alone, in its moral glory, however great 
may be the merits and attractiveness of its successors, here or elsewhere. 
That is, however, altogether a subordinate purpose of the author; who sought 
to seize an occasion for setting forth great Truths affecting the eternal welfare 
of mankind : for he thought that those Truths, ofa high and holy import, spoke 


1 The lett ris dated the 23d January 1589, and is prefixed to the first cdition, that of 1290. 
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loudly and gloriously in the ear of a devout, humble, and watchful beholder 
and listener. 

Concerning the Structure, and Title, of the work, the author, before proceed- 
ing to the Sussect of it, would premise,— 

First, that The Lily and the Bee is, in the nature of a Lyrical Soliloquy, sup- 
posed to be the meditative utterance of a devout Poet-Philosopher, musing 
under the guidance of an attendant Spirit, first by day, and then by night, in 
the Crystal Palace of 1851. Poetry depends essentially upon Thought ; which 
should be trusted for the selection of such forms of expression as it may deem 
suitable, in order to reach an attuned imagination. Even Pindar’s contempo- 
raries deemed his style and manner frequently harsh, abrupt and obscure; a 
penalty which must needs be incurred by any one, who ventures to depart from 
the common standards of his time. The Lily and the Bee is written chiefly in 
rhythmical] prose (ofwhich itis by nomeans the only specimen in our literature), } 
and which the author is certain fitted itself, spontaneously, to the tone of hig 
thoughts and imaginings. The Poem draws largely on the reader’s fancy ; and 
seeks, instead of bewildering him in multitudinousness of detail, to open, in 
all directions, vistas of reflection, to a well-stored mind, by sudden and faint 
suggestions and associations, every onc derived from some object in the Crystal 
Palace. Apparent orderliness of method was designedly discarded. Guided 
by the impression which so stupendous a spectacle was calculated to produce 
on a susceptible imagination, the author sought to excite in that of the reader, 
a sense of lustrous confusion, slowly subsiding into distinctness, and then de- 
veloping grand proportion, harmony, and system. This result, however, as 
in the physical prototype, is intended to be gained, not all at once, but after 
yielding for awhile to a thrilling sense of bewilderment; and only after some 
effort to discover and adjust relations, at first lost in a dim vastness, between 
the myriad Parts, and the mighty Whole. 

Secondly, concerning the Title. It was deemed that a Liny, anda Ber, 
were fitting exponents of thoughts and feclings called forth by a deep con- 
templation of the moral aspects and bearings of the Crystal Palace: that the 
Lily had her grand and tender lesson, the Bee his hum of mystery and wonder, 
far beyond the contrast suggested between Animal and Human Industry, be- 
tween Art and Nature. Both Flower and Insect may point to profound rela- 
tions between Man, and his new and gorgeous spectacle. 

There were Bees in the Crystal Palace, as all may have seen; and there 
was also a Lily, observed by but one or two; but of its presence there, the 
author was unaware, till after the publication of the Poem. He was then, 
for the first time, informed that a common field Lily had been one day no- 
ticed by a lady, struggling modestly into existence, between the small stones 
forming the embankment round some of its brilliant and favoured sister- 
hood, the exotics in the Transept. The Bee was a wonderful exhibitor, though 
he never had a medal awarded him, of skilled industry : a perfect Geometer, 
Architect, and Manufacturer ; and, morcover, a citizen of a well-compacted 
State ; his springs of action hidden in dense mystery ; baffling the most pierc- 
ing scrutiny of the human intellect, but disclosing sufficient to startle and 
humble the presuinption and pride of MAN. 

The idea of the Lily, with her rich train of heavenly associations, fell into 


1 Witness the magnificent choruses in the Samson Agonistes. 
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the author’s mind, while indulging in a reverie in the Crystal Palace, con- 
cerning the Bee: and these divine words sounded in his car as if whispered 
by an Angel,— 

Consider the Lilies of the field, how they grow: they toil not, neither do they 
spin: and yet I say unto you, That even Solomon in all his glory, was not arrayed 
like one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, which to- 
day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O 
ye of little faith ? 3 

It may, morcover, be recollected, that in ancient pictures, the Angel of the 
Annunciation is generally represented as bearing a Lily in his hand, while 
telling his hallowed tidings to the Virgin? 

Thus, then, it was that the ideas of the Lily and the Bee came together ; and 
their combined influence seemed thenceforth to invest the Crystal Palace, and 
all it contained, with spiritual significance. 


The Subject of the Poem, is Man, in his threefold relations? to the Earth, to his 
fellow-man, and teGod. Itis, however, Man, the Son of Adam—the Man of the 
Bible, with whom the poem deals. The beholder sees in the Palace, the Inspired 
Volume,‘ in all the languages of the earth ; and from this radiant source derives 
a clue to the origin and present condition of Man, his Doings, and his Destiny. 
The eye is first directed to the sculptured figures cf Adam, and Eve,® in their 
hour of grief and shame, as just driven out of Eden: he gazes, awhile 
awed into silence, ‘a son, come through six thousand years,’ to look on his 
First Parents, presently recounting to them the doings of their descendants, 
partakers of their fallen nature. He muriaurs the inquiry, whether they 
feel the full significance of the scene, on which their own deeds have had so 
portentous an influence! The next object is their blood-stained first-born, 
Cat, ‘the crimson first-fruits® of their Fall, blooming ever deadly since,’ in 
hate, violencc, outrage, war, massacre, and murder. The reluctant eyes of 
Adam and Eve are pointed to the gleaming array of weapons of destruction, 
tempered exquisitely, polished, and gemmed as though objects of pride and 
satisfaction! They are told of dungeons, chains, aud racks: of the gallows 
and the guillotine which his children dare not exhibit: — that there are 
arrayed around, evidences of the idolatry of their desecndants ; that they dis- 
play, as objects of admiration and pride, their gorgeous apparel! forgetful of 
its original: that their offspring, brothers and sisters! buy, sell, and torture 
one another ! 

That they are still toiling, and spinning, and tilling the earth, eating their 
bread in the sweat of their brow: waiting the fearful andsudden End of all things. 

They are asked if they have scen the sick, the maimed, the halt, the blind, 
the broken-hearted, of their Sons and Daughters who have wandcred past 
them; and whether they perceived, through the disguises with which they con- 
cealed it from one another, their corrupt condition,—thcir lust, ambition, ma- 
lice, pride, selfishness, covetousness, 1alselhhood, and hypocrisy! They are told 
that their descendants now spend their days likc a tale that is told; that they 
are but as grass of the field, flourishing in the morning, and withering in the 
evening ; returning unto the dust, cursed for their first parents’ sake ! That 
they are still tempted by the Tempter of Eve? They are asked what, but fortheir 
1 Matt., vi. 26-30. 2 Post.p.52. 3P.2, 4P.48 5 Pp. 43,44. 6©P.45. 7 Pp. 45, 46. 
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disobedience, would have been the condition of their progeny ? Whether 
they communicated to their Sons and Daughters the dread mystery done in 
Eden? But at this depth of sorrow and humiliation into which the beholder 
sinks, on seeing the first Adam, hope springs up: the heavy shadow on his 
brow is seen to move,! and his sorrow-ladcn eye suddenly beams with light, 
telling of a Second Adam.? 

Adam and Eve have thus become twin founts of woe and joy, of despair and 
hope, of death and life, through Him who overcame death, and brought Life 
and Immortality to light : and in this solemn spirit is addressed the Sovereign 
who has gazed on these images of her first parents; partaking, equally with 
those over whom she rules, their fallen nature, their death, and resurrection ; 
and with whom she must stand before the judgment-seat, in the Last Day. 

Contemplated from this point of view, it is Man, as infinitely beyond, yet 
seen through, His Works, whom the Crystal Palace is said to have really ex- 
hibited. This was the Lesson written all aronnd? it, in letters shining into 
the awakened Soul; the lesson of True Wisdom,é to be learnt from the sight of 
hisown multifarioushandiwork. By thisinner-light, the devoyt observer beholds 
MAN as he was, as he is, and as he shall be, after all the chances and changes 
of this mortal life; indued with awful powers and responsibilities, strictly pro- 
portioned and adjusted to his means and opportunities. It is thus that he finds 
his true position, in the creation and economy of God: his relation to his 
Maker, and his fellow-creatures : and subsidiarily, to the ordained scene of their 
action and probation® with its checkered, its myriad incidents. 

These threefold relations are all pervaded by the idea of a Unity: on which 
the eye settles most steadily, at the moment when otherwise it would be 
wandering, dazzled and bewildered by the cndlessly varying splendours attract- 
ing it’ and as soon as the beholder has caught a glimpse of this Unity, and not 
till then, he secs the true and deep significance of the spectacle, speaking to 
the mind of Statesman, Philosopher, and Divine, in sublime accents ; and he 
exclaims, ‘O! rare unity in multiplicity! uniformity in endless variety.’7 
His own personal relations to the scene are suddenly changed; he feels one 
—but one, still one, of that mighty and mysterious Unity, Jan: and then 
sixty centurics 8 are suddenly felt sweeping past him: the air is instinct with 
uiFk, the life of Man, his hopes, fears, agonics, dclights, woes, and cares, ever 
since his first parent was placed on tlie earth: minp is felt all a1ound diffused : 
MAN rises up, everywhere Man! in his manifestations and fortunes, multi- 
form ;® mysterious in his doings, and his destiny. 

The very Key-stone of the arch of this Unity, is ReveLation ; a truth per- 
emptorily insisted on throughout : its reception constituting Light, and its 
rejection, Darkness, as to the origin and destiny of man, and the objects and 
conditions of his existence: without which all the Nations into which he is 
multiplied, may be regarded as but so many patches of poor Insects, crawling 
over a globe swarming with other Insects. 

This Unity exists in respect of Rexiaion: there being but one true religion, 
of which all othcis are corruptions ; even as there is but one God and Father 
of us all: towards whom, if it can be distinctly conceived, and may be 
reverently expressed, Man stands in the relation of one Unity, towards that 


1Pp, 46. 2P. 46. BP. 46. #Pp. 47. 5 Pp, 47, 
P 27. TP. 5. 8 P. 4, 9P. 4. 
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other ineffable Unity ; all that ever descended from Adam, being but as one 
Man, before one God.? 

A Unity as regards Manxrnp: in respect of origin, character, doings, and 
destiny.2, For we are all the result of the one Almighty Fiat, recorded in 
Scripture, by which Adam was created and became a living soul, his blood 
running in every human being that is now, or has ever since been, on the 
earth. There is a plain unity of our essential physical, intellectual, and 
moral nature: a unity of Language, through all its variations since the day on 
which the one language, then spoken over the whole earth, was confounded at 
Shinar A unity of Mental Action as evidenced by the objects ® to which the 
mind of man has addressed itself always, everywhere, and the manner of its 
doing so, however modified by circumstances: a unity of moral nature; of 
wants, wishes, hopes, fears, aversions, and the objects exciting them: a 
loudly-spoken unity and universality of Disease in our moral nature; and as 
loudly-spoken a unity and universality of Remedy—the Fall and Redomp- 
tion of Man, as revealed by God in the One Inspired Volume. A unity in 
respect cf Destiny: a life hereafter, the condition of which is dependent upon 
conduct here: and which will be righteously determined by the Judge of all 
the Earth, in that one Great Day in which the Doom of every descendant of 
Adam, will be pronounced irrevocably. 

Thus a mournful splendour is thrown over the suddenly unrolled scroll of 
the doings of Man during his pilgrimage on the planct assigned to him for 
his temporary abode: Unity being a tie binding together into an organised 
Whole, both spectacle and spectators; linking into one, each imaging the 
other, Man’s Past, Present, and Future. This may be regarded as constitut- 
ing the /soteric teaching of the Great Spectacle: the 4xoteric being those 
more obvious ones which regard its material aspects, forms, and charac- 
teristics : the latter being the mere vehicle of the former.? And in this 
spirit we approach the spectacle as ‘a Mystic Mirror, brightly reflecting the 
past, darkly the future.’ 8 

The first reflection from this Mirror, is of the Past—revealing two ancient 
Gatherings of the human family, recorded in Holy Writ, one of these the first 
since the Flood; both pregnant with warning and consolation, suggesting 
also resemblance, and contrast. The former of these Gatherings is that on 
the plain of Shinar, with which the Poem opeus, when the impious auda- 
city of Man was punished by that confusion of tongues which has ever since 
prevailed, and which was perceived in full action ® incessantly, in the Crystal 
Palace; the spectators of which came from every quarter of the Globe, to con- 
tribute their own handiwork, to scan and admire that ofothers. ‘Then are indi- 
cated several points of the Unity which has been spoken of. The latter of 

1P. 47. 2 PY. 4, 

% ‘He did not merely possess it,—he became it, (Gen. ii. 7). It was his proper being: 
his truest sclf; the Man in The Man.’—CoLerIbDu&. 

#P.1. ‘The bricks at Susa are stamped with inscriptions in the primitive Babylonish 
character. It is found on those which compose the foundations of the prineval 
cities of Shinar: and ifthe Birai Nimrdd be admitted to represent the tower of Babel—an 
identification supported not merely by the character of the monument, but the universal 
belief of the early Talmudists,—it murt, in the substructure of that edifice, embody the 
vernacular dialect of Shinar, at the period when the carth was of one language and of one 
speech.’—CoL. Riwtinson, Jour. of Royal Asiatic Society, vol. x. Part I., Prel. Rein., p. 20, 


cited in Foxrster’s One Primeval Language, vol iii. p. 3. 
§ P, 26. ep. 3 7 P. 3. 8 Pp, 3. *P.4 
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the two Gatherings is that on the plain of Dura: which has also its contrasts 
and resemblances. It was a Royal Spectacle; an assembly ofall the greatness 
of many peoples, nations, and languages : but for the purpose of deliberately de- 
fying and dishonouring the Deity, by a public act of Idolatry. The third Ga- 
thering is that commemorated by the Poem: infinitely surpassing the other two, 
in every incident of grandeur; and sublimely contrasting, in occasion and ob- 
ject:? kindling theaffection of Man forhis fellows; developing reverence and love 
for their Almighty Father; and exhibiting the diversified and resplendent re- 
sults of sixty centuries of industry andthought. But the spectacle has a deep 
moral significance, in connection with its ancient predecessors: the Tower of 
Babel, and the Golden Image of Nebuchadnezzar, are not the only modes 
of dishonouring and disobeying the Deity, and committing the sins of pre- 
sumption, vain-glory, and idolatry. This Mirror also darkly reflects the 
Future —the Final Gathering of Man :? which may well overshadow the 
beholder’s mind with awe, and lend a fearful and sublime significance to the 
scene before him, its recollections and associations. 


There are two Books of The Lily and the Bee: the first representing a Day, 
and the second a Nieut, and Karty Morn, passed in the Crystal Palace. 


THE FIRST BOOK. 


I. Day in the Crystal Palace, deals directly with the Present, its people 
and actions; but as they appear with light reflected from the Past, after six 
thousand years’ toil and experience. The dispersed condition of our species, 
and the present forms of their national existence, with their origin as recorded 
in Scripture, are represented by the figure of the Queen passing amidst them 
all: it being designed, at the same time, to indicate the position of England, 
and her glorious mission? among her sister nations, civilised and savage. It 
is then sought to afford a few dazzling* glimpses of the scene within the 
Palace, —as well the endless varicty of objects, as of the spectators gazing at 
them; suggesting a community of object and attention to every different sec- 
tion of mankind, at different times, under infinitely varied circumstances— 
awakening similar tastes, cliciting the action of similar energies; and so indi- 
cating a unity or identity of nature. The spectators themselves are grouped § 
into great classes, and the spectacle regarded as a touchstone of their respec- 
tive characters, capacities, and knowledge. Whilst the imagination is revel- 
ling among the varied scenes so calculated to excite and charm its faculties, 
scenes which the great pocts of ancient and modern times are invoked to cele- 
brate and cternise, philosophers arc seen contemplating the combined results of 
profound and patient experiment and observation: noting the progress of 
Science,—as well where she stumbled, as in her rapid and sure onward career, 
till she has achieved those transcendaut results collected before the admiring 
and awe-stricken beholder: its microscope and telescope revealing two Infi- 
nitudes :*-—mechanics, chemistry, optics, steam, magnetism, electricity, all 
combining to force on the mind a conviction, that Man of the present age, 
with relation to his powers over the natural world, stands towards his ancient 
predecessors, as Light to Darkness. 

P92 2Pp.4i47 8P.u. 4 Pp.3,13,14,26. SPp.12l4. 6 P, 16. 
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A Picture is suddenly exhibited of Man standing amid the dazzling results? 
which his skill has effected, in dealing alike with the animate and inanimate 
creation,—with the subtlest, most secret and potent elements and powers of na- 
ture. Relying on the conscious strength of his faculties, he ascends higher and 
higher in thought and speculation, till he passes the bounds of material things, 
and dares to enter those rarefied regions, which seem to call forth powers 
hitherto latent within him: he rises, as it were attracted by a hidden affinity 
of his nature, till he approaches the idea of Deity, the Author of Nature, in 
His awful attributes and perfections:?_ he is then overwhelmed by realising 
a personal relation between the creature and the Creator: who vouchsafes to 
reveal Himself in the language of Inspiration, as having made Man in ITis 
own image, now darkened by disobedience; but still regarding His fallen crea- 
ture with compassion, and dictating reasonable terms of restoration to His 
favour: on which Man is represented as sinking into an abyss of reverence, 
love, and fear, worshipping, falling down, and kneeling before the Lord His 
Maker :§ who is the Lord His God, and Man the people of His pasture, and 
the sheep of His hand. 


Beauty is seen thronging those regions of the Palace where Silks are glisten.- 
ing, in every hue, and of which the ingenuity and cruelty of Man has for ages 
rifled a poor worm !* mercilessly destroying it, in doing so. Certain ques- 
tions are suggested, to which no answer can be given: and the ill-fated worm 
is regarded as affording, in its own mystcrious nature, an emblem and type of 
Cuanor and Immortanitry.§ 

The great Diamond is then addressed as the Queen of Gems, the cynosure 
of myriad eyes, and supposed to be holding a Levee of her admirers. It is 
hinted that questions are proposed freely as to her real nature and pretensions, 
which courtly lips do not utter too loudly: she is also reminded that she has 
a black sister,® and asked if she is disposed to disown and despise her? and is 
finally told that some gazing on her possess infinitely more precious gems than 
she—Genius, Charity, Resignation, Faith. She is also asked if she has noted 
the thoughts and feelings which the sight of herself has excited in many of 
them before her? Vanity, Rapacity, Covetousness? 

On the outskirts of the crowd of worshippers is seen a philosopher, siniling 


1Pp. 18, 19. <A distinguished scholar, since The Lily and the Bee was published, has 
pointed out to the author a remarkable resemblance between the passage m the tert above 
referred to, and the following, in a Chorus of the Antigone of Sophocles, which was certamly 
not present to the author’s mind at the time. It 18 a grand one; and exhibiting the great 
Grecian Poct musing on the marvels of his race, by the linuted hght of their achievernents 
twenty-two centuries ago. It may be thus presented to the English reader. 

“Many things are wondrous: but naught 1s so wondrous os inan! He fea lessly travels 
the foaming ocean, borne on the stormy blast, over the billows roaring around him! 

‘“ He subdues and tills the wide earth. 

*‘ He makes the race of hght-hearted birds, the fierce beasts of the forest, and the finny 
tenants of the deep, his prey. 

“Truly Man is subtle and skilful ! 

“He tames the wild horse, and the mountain bull. 

“He has learnt articulate speech ; Design, that 1s swift as the winds; and the economy 
of social intercourse. 

** He fences himself in from the darts of the frost, and the rain. 
; Ever fertile of expedients, he gocs on his way prepared against each emergency of the 
uture. 

‘‘Deuth alone, is beyond his power to battle: at its approach he stands helpless !” 
—Antigone, 332-3.—See also Job, xxviii. 1-21. 

* pls 3 P. 19, 4 P. 26. 5 P. 25, Note 1. & Pp, 20. 
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at their eager curiosity, ignorant wonder, and vain longings; and he betakes 
himself to a distant spot where lics a shapcless slab of stone, inscribed with 
faint and mystical characters, which his science interprets as indicative of 
countless ages in the history of the earth—disclosing successive stages of 
existence, and mysterious tenants of the earth, in every past condition. Then 
are brought to light the astonishing revelations of Geology in these our 
latter times. Of these a succession of sombre and strange, but truthful pic- 
tures is presented: exhibiting extinct, varied, uncouth, tremendous forms of 
the animal creation; but no trace of Man, or his doings: while the shining 
traces of one God are sceu everywhere: whereupon the Philosopher breaks 
forth into a Tymn? to the Deity: for he saith, Z will praise thee, O Lord, 
among the people: I witl sing unto thee among the nations? 

Again the beholder finds himself carccring along a glowing tide of wonder 
and suggestiveness: awakening profound feelings in the Poet, the Historian, 
the Naturalist, the Philosopher, the Divine, as they ponder the multifarious 
constitucuts of the spectacle which is speaking myriad-tongued to the attuned 
ear.§— Anon he finds himself wandering among the living statuary, imaging 
the greatest characters that have appeared among men, in all nations, and 
in all times; and those incidents and fables which have most prominently ar- 
rested the attention, and challenged the admiration, of our species, in sacred 
and profane, in ancient and modern history, in truth and fable.‘ 

At length a group is seen of the great poets, — Homer, /Aschylus, Dante, 
Tasso, Milton, Shakespeare, —their lyres stilled while gazing at an ob- 
ject which has arrested the attention of them all. &schylus is especially 
invoked, as author of the mystic and sublime fiction of the Chained Prome- 
theus, who impiously stole the fire of Heaven to communicate it to mankind, 
contrary to the will of the Gods. The Pocts are called to forget their own 
herocs and fables, to gaze on the transcendant object before them,—Nrwron, 
in the act of receiving, with majestic reverence aud sublime humility, asa gra- 
cious gift from the hand of Omnipotence, the Key of the material universe— 
the sublime discovery of the law of gravitation. The bards remain silent 
with awe: and the lyre of Auschylus falls from his hand. 

The Intellect of Man is here represented as being placed on the highest pin- 
nacle of elevation: and the beholder sinks dazzled and exhausted by the con- 
templation. While inclined to indulge in enthusiastic pride and exultation 
at the vast intellectual powers with which Man is endowed, the current of his 
thoughts is wholly and suddenly changed: for he is drawn, by his unseen 
Mentor, to a distant spot in the Palace, where an insect—a Brer5—is beheld 
repairing one of his cells, with unerring skill, and according to those perfect 
geometrical principles, which it required the profoundest exercise of Man's 
faculties, for ages, to comprehend and appreciate! This tiny twin-brother of 
Sir Isaac Newton, is at work, repairing Architecture which he and his mystic 
race constructed—a little hive, within that vast one which human Engineers 
and Architects are so flushed with triumph in having devised and completed. 
His work is perfection: dare they pronounce theirs so?—At what is the be- 
holder looking? At asmall contemporary and co-tenant of the globe with man, 
—at an insect: whose heaven-implanted science led it at oncetoframe itshiveof 
harmonious hexagons among the trees and flowers of Eden. The first of their 
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little race winged its way from flower to flower, in the presence of Adam and 
Eve, before their fall, and shared the fortune of their descendants in the ark, 
and in all subsequent time; being still with us, after six thousand ycars of 
toil and slaughter by man !2 But while the Bees are thus indued with matchless 
science, aud exercising their physical functions by means which we have 
striven in vain, from the days of Aristotle till now, to unravel, they exhibit 
yet more marvellous and inexplicable phenomena: for they are a completely 
organised State! with duce gradations of rank, and a social economy carried 
on by agencies in confounding analogy to those of Man! Performing public 
and private acts, as man does, and apparently with similar euds in view: 
they have a Queen, and royal family, vigilantly guarded and affection- 
ately tended: living in a Royal Palace: they have sentinels, and elaborate 
fortifications against invaders: they have idlers, working classes, thieves, 
police: colonies and marauding expeditions: sicges, battles: civil wars: 
massacres !? 

Profoundly meditating on all these, the beholder asks questions which no 
mortal has been yet able, and may be never able to auswer, concerning the 
economy of the Bec, and the objects of its existence. Becoming more and more 
perplexed, he is disposed to dogmatise, and impatiently pronounce the Bee 
only an organised compages of atoms : a mere miinic of reason and iutelligence,® 
having no moral capacity, no Past, no Future :—and the observer is beginning 
to assert the existence of a vast distinction between the Bee and himself, that 
between Instinct and Reason, when the suggestion suddenly occurs to him, 
that he himself may be, at that moment, the subject of similar speculation to 
some Superhuman Intelligence in the Heavens, regarding mankind as a curious 
race of insects, Going everything by an irresistible and unaccountable agency, 
and apparently attaching immense importance to our doings! LHe sees, with 
amused curiosity, our magnificent flects, arnucs, and fights by Sea and Land, 
our soldieigs and sailors being to his eye merely red and blue insects: and 
finds at length that we record our actions and discoveries: and imagine that 
we have a knowledge of the Heavenly bodies, and their motions! He, in his 
turn, regards us as mere machines finely organised, only minicking intelligence : 
destitute of intellectual and moral capacity, and shut out from all knowledge 
of God: considering that we have built the crystal live in which he sees us, 
without knowing why, and can derive no lesson from it! ‘The beholder 
feels that he is contemplating, in the Bec, a mystery exceedingly awful: why 
we can see no more into it than we do, and yet have been allowed tu see so far, 
our common Maker has not thought fit to tell us: but He has vouchsafed us 
so much light as enables us to know Him, and serve Him, according to the 
conditions of a reasonable service: He has given us, as rational and moral 
creatures, a mission; as also au appropriate one to His other creature, the 
Bee : aud the beholder, humbled amidst the concentrated splendour of human 
intellect on which he had been inclined to be vain-glorious, prays that 
though the mission of the Bee may be hidden from him, though restless in- 
quisitive man may be perplexed by the only partially-disclosed energies and 
actions of other Iixistences, yet may he reverently discover his own duties, and 
so fulfil the high mission assigned him. That mission is then conveyed in the 
sublime language of Inspiration.— (Jer. ix. 23-24.)* 

1 Pp. 29. 2 P. 30. 3p. 31. 4P. 33. 
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Thus the beholder, in his own splendid Palace, is unexpectedly introduced 
to the domains of an insect; to a veritable microcosm : whose tiny denizens 
have social and political institutions, like ourselves, and exhibit in action a 
science which taxes our own highest energies to become imperfectly acquainted 
with. Having gradually risen from one stage of intellectual splendour to 
another, the beholder has reached the most dazzling altitude ever attained 
by man, in the person of the devout Christian philosopher, Newton; from 
whom he is led to make an instantaneous descent to a Bee, the unconscious 
exponent of mystery and wonder, fraught with profound instruction, and in- 
centives to faith, and humility —Such is the Lesson taught by the mystic 
insect, to its mighty fellow-creature. 


THE SECOND BOOK. 


II. Midnight in the Crystal Palacc!! The glare of day has disappeared, 
and the myriad visitors have departed: Man that 1s, has made way for Man 
that was: as though the tidings of this great Gathering of the extant mem- 
bers of the family, and the wondrous array of their doings, had reached the 
invisible world: whose denizens, as themselves concerned in the display of 
that to which their own acts, in past time, had contributed, and who have 
been allowed a moment back in time,? now gaze noiselessly, and awfully, 
They are indued with the power of discovering inanimate objects, but are 
not aware of the presence of the Poet ; who stands, a Man in time, surrounded 
by Man from eternity. They wander amazedly about this Epitome of the 
world, its inhabitants and their doings, and its present condition ! 

Foremost among the spectral throng are seen those most likely to be 
affected by the assemblage of the Natious,— Kings, Conquerors, Legislators. 
Conspicuous among them are Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne, Alfred, and 
Napoleon, thinking of their fortunes on earth, and the motives and objects 
which then influenced them. The first sighs as he gazes on the Sutlej,* recently 
the scene of such great events, but to him the hated and humiliating limit of 
his Eastern progress. These great personages become gradually aware of the 
changes which have occurred since their respective days of authority and 
tciumph: observing Power occupying new seats; novel modes of warfare; 
changed Dynasties. Alfred is beheld lost in pious astonishment at the extent 
of empire now ruled by one of his descendants. But there is a great crowd 
of Kings and Conquerors also present, mortified at finding no trace of either 
their names or actions, existing upon earth; not having been rescued from 
oblivion, by the pen of genius ! 

A mightier cohort is presently seen approaching,—the Monarchs of Minn— 
Philosophers. Alexander, great as he was, the pupil of Aristotle, is repre- 
sented as melting away 5 before that sublime presence: who gazes around him 
as though he were still sitting on the throne of philosophy, after the Japse of 
two thousand years : but his dominion is sternly challenged by Roger Bacon ;® 
a third presently approaching, Lord Bacon, who subverted the throne of 
Aristotle, and, seizing his sceptre, transmitted it to his own successors for all 
time. This great philosophic genius is represented as throned in the Palace 
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teeming with the trophies of the Experimental Philosophy—trophies which he 
is secn exhibiting to Aristotle and Roger Bacon, who grcet each other nobly 1 
All three become aware of the vast progress made, since their time, in philo- 
sophy. The successors of Lord Bacon are then imagined passing in review 
before him, owning allegiance, by prosecuting science on his principles, by a 
rigorous adherence to experiment and observation: and they tell him of his 
realms extending ceaselessly everywhere : especially apprising him, and his 
ghostly supporters, of the wonders of geological science—pointing to a new Past, 
and shadowing a wondrous future? The thoughts of Aristotle are imagined 
shaping themselves into the mighty wish, O! had this day been mine! Else- 
where is seen Archimedes, profoundly intent upon the machinery in noise- 
less motion before him—a motionless shadow, gazing at shadows moving: 
and tracing the operation of principles which he himself had developed, two 
thousand years before. 

Collected round an Orrery in motion, before which, during the day, had 
been seen a group of children familiar with its teaching, and telling it trip- 
pingly tu one another, are seen ancient Astronomers, Chaldean, Egyptian, 
and Grecian, perceiving their respective systems subverted by that which the 
motion of the Orrery is illustrating : and among them Aristotle, who, with 
Thales, Phythagoras, Anaxagoras, and many others, stands lost in mournful 
wonder, at the revolution in Astronomical Science which they witness : But 
the observer owns the intellectual greatness of these ancient sages, wise 
according to the light they had, and gazes on them reverentially. 

The rapid progress of Astronomical Science is then traced down to the day 
of Galileo, whose wretched Apostacy from Heaven-taught truth, through the 
fear of man, is denounced sorrowfully and indignantly : and the ancient 
Astronomers are represented as confounded by the revelations of Galileo’s 
telescope. Their great successors are then introduced: Newton being seen 
towering above them all, and sublimely indicating the recently-discovered 
truths, which he had been instrumental in discovering. As he proceeds, his 
countenance is overshadowed with gluom: for he sees approaching the spirit 
of his Godless successor and commentator, La Place; who is now, however, 
confuted by the revelations of Eternity, and stands meckly and repentant 
behind his mighty master; who leads the great ones around him higher and 
higher into the heavens, pointing out system circling system after system, 
till all are beheld circling the central glory, the scat of Deity :% where sits 
One who stooped to the earth to redeem mankind, and will hereafter return 
to be their judge. Thus in these shadow-peopled realms, the mind is fixed on 
Man, his Doings, and Destiny, his relations to man, and to his Maker, his 
past and future: and the present is overshadowed with the final Gathering. 

Newton is presently seen approaching Socrates and Plato; who are convers- 
ing with Butler, the great Christian Divine and Philosopher of modern days: 
all three of whom had dedicated their lives to the love and search after truth. 
The subjects of their converse are—Truth, Mind, Immortality, and Deity : 
and the two Pagan Philosophers are listening to the Christian’s exposition of 
revealed truth, ‘with brightening countenance!’* Butler exclaims of each, 
‘Thou wast not far away.’5 Here it is designed to indicate the dim glimmer. 


1P. 37. 2P. 38, 3P. 41. *Pp. 41. 5 P. 42, 
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ing of revealed truth, through the mists of tradition, exhibited by the teaching 
of Socrates and Plato: and the passage is written chiefly for those familiar 
with the tender and sublime account given by Plato of the death of So- 
crates, and his last discourse on the Immortality of the Soul. Only faint 
echoes of this converse are heard; being heavenly melodies, fit for immor- 
tality and eternity only :? but an awful question is asked, to indicate the 
nature of it.8 

This vision disappears, and the beholder enters the misty regions of 
Mythology: in the midst of which is seen Aischylus standing, in forlorn 
grandeur, before the image of his own Chained Prometheus. The mighty 
Poct’s lyre is lying with broken strings at his feet ; but suddeuly there comes 
a glitter in his eye, showing a half-awakened consciousness that he has been 
dealing with the fragments of primeval truths, the ancient but obscured 
knowledge of the wrath of God with Man, for Sin, and of the destined suffer- 
ings of the Divine Mediator, by which alone that wrath could be appeased. 
This passage is addressed to those wlio have read and thought of the Pro- 
metheus Bound, as a Grecian myth of the Tall of Man. This is conceived to 
be the middle point between Truth and Fable; or rather Truth refracted 
through the accumulating indistinctness and error of Tradition: and the 
beholder is represented as suddenly guided through past time, towards the 
source of primeval Truth, which becomes more and more vividly distinct, as 
he passes on his awful flight towards the revealed origin of man, and of all 
things. The ‘clouds disperse, the shadows fly,’ while events, scenes, and per- 
sons are successively appearing, as recorded in the Volume of Inspiration. 
At length is reached the primeval fratricide, Cain: the man first born of 
woman, upon the Barth, and who stained that Earth with the blood of the 
second. Cain, the Prince of his bloody race, appears standing tortured, amid 
a haze crimsoned with his crime, surrounded by a hideous throng of his 
blood-stained descendants. ® 

Passing beyond this scene of horror, the bewildered traveller through past 
time suddenly stands, dissolved in tenderness and awe, before Adam and 
Eve, just driven guilty and terror-stricken out of Eden.6 

Having thus seen the Past, the Present, and the Future of Man, indissolubly 
linked together, aud respectively reflecting each other, the beholder is sud- 
denly recalled to the earthly scene of his vision, and the objects which had 
occasioned it, under the guidance of his unscen guardian. The splendours 
which dazzled those thronging it by day, have no attraction for the eyes secing 
thiough a spiritual medium: but the former are apostrophised, and asked 
whether their cyes had been satiated with the material splendours which had 
presented themselves: Had they seen nothing but gems, gold, and jewels? 
Had they not perceived the spectacle fraught with a Divine lesson, speaking 
through the eyes, to the awakened soul? Then a Gro infinitely transcending 
all, had lain unseen !—Wispom, the wisdom which cometh from above : for it is 
not Wisdom, merely to collect the bright but perishing things of time and 
sense, to gaze at them wistfully, with curiosity, exultation, and pride. A 
sublime voice is heard, both asking and answering the question, WnHerg 
SHALL WISDOM BE FOUND?—a voice’ reverently recognised by the assembled 
spirits— 
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And unto Man, He said, 
The fear of the Lord, that is Wisdom, 
And to depart from evil, is understanding. 


This language of Inspiration attracts the beholder to the spot where lies 
the Holy Volume?! enshrining it, represented as radiating light. While stand- 
ing before it, a great moral problem? is suggested to his mind. Dark and 
deadly doubts and misgivings at length begin to crowd upon him; and appar- 
ently deserted by his guardian angel, he gradually sinks deeper and decper 
into a black abyss of scepticism, and despair: but his heavenly attendant re- 
appears : and by an illuminating act of Iaith, he rises to a sense of Scriptural 
light, and peace. Ile then humbly asks whether the impious Scoffer has, from 
time to time, stood before the Holy Volume, despising it as a collection of 
fables alike derogatory to the dignity of human intellect, and inconsistent 
with the goodness, wisdom, and justice of God: and utters a prayer that the 
eyes of any such may be opened, to see Truth in Hallowed Mystery; and 
becoming a child of light, walk thenceforth in The Light. 

The vision is at length drawing to a close :% the spiritual crowd is dissolv- 
ing away— vanishing shadows, within a shadow vanishing—as though obedi- 
ent to a mysterious summons, unheard by the mortal beholder.t| There is a 
noiseless confusion : forms are intermingling, but in dread silence: and then 
the solitary earthly tenant of the Palace ig once more aLong, with the chill 
of Eternity on his soul. 

It is now EARLY MoRN. The rosy rays of the splendid Sun, approaching, 
are faintly beaming on the Crystal Solitude, and melting away the shades of 
night: graduaily revealing the myiiad splendours visible during the day, 
but making the beholder’s solitary condition only the more oppressive. 
Yielding to the impulse of his social nature, he yearns for intercourse with his 
fellow-tenants of the Earth ; aud hasa mournful sense of his own fleeting pre- 
carious tenure of life; passing away like a shadow, as had done those whose 
mysterious presence he has just lost. <A sense of the vastness and awfulness 
of the visible and invisible economy of God, has overwhelmed him: he feels 
deserted in the stupendous creation ; as though he himself were neglected, 
and unworthy of Almighty uotice or protection; desolate, and unable to 
realise any personal relations with his Maker. At the moment when he feels 
perishing from a sense of insignificance, he hears the chirping of a spairow, 
itself the most insignificant tenant of the air—uot a farthing’s worth .% but 
he remembers with reverence, that God himself declared that nut one of even 
them was forgotten before Lim, and vouchsafed to say to Man, even the very 
hairs of your head are numbered. Fear not, therefore! ye are of nore value 
than many sparrows! Even that poor tenant of the air is now invested with 
interest, as his fellow-creature, and cared for by their common Creator: with 
whom, however, the beholder dreads to feel himself alonc—with Tir Pure, 
Impurity! is spirit droops with a sense of unworthiness of the favour of 
God: he relapses into despondency and gloom; knowing that he is but as 
a flower of the field : which disappears, even with the wind going over it. 

It is at this moment that the attendant Spirit benignantly performs her 
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final office of love. Recalling him from his wanderings over the Universe of 
God’s creation, she directs his eye toa solitary object,—a Lily. He sees in it, at 
first, a mere neglected field-flower ; a stray intruder upon the splendid province 
of her delicately tended sisterhood :! but, influenced by his departing attend- 
ant, he suddenly detects in it an awakening and sublime significance. He 
first sees in the Lily, as his thoughts expand, the representative of Nature, 
appearing in simple majesty, in the very Palace of Arr: God’s handiwork, 
amongst the handiwork of man; eclipsing all the varied richness and mag. 
nificence surrounding it. Here, both Man, and his greatest doings, are reduced 
to instant nothingness, before his Almighty Maker! 

The pride of intellect has thus been gently rebuked and humbled, alike by an 
Insect, and a Flower: and as the approaching sun is rapidly restoring visible 
splendour to the accumulated trophies of Man’s power, he himself bows down 
amidst them, with adoration, at the footstool of Omnrporence. He remembers 
that the incarnate God himself expressly declared, that the highest triumphs of 
Art, typified by the glory of Solomon, were as nothing, in comparison with 
this Lily! His humbled faculties rise now to the contemplation of Almighty 
powcr: if the mere Flower of the Field be really so glorious, what must be 
the glory of Creation, as Man may, hereafter, be permitted to see it ? 

But beyond all this, the divinely-selected Flower is fraught with still pro- 
founder interest. By it, One dead yet speaketh, tenderly, to the distrustful and 
troubled hearts of his creatures: assuring them that their wants, their suffer- 
ings, their sorrows, are all known to Him, and that He will provide for them: 
and finally, commanding them, Seek ye first the Kingdom of Cod and His 
rightcousness : and all these things shall be added unto you.? 

Then the Lily is taken with reverence into the hand of him whom it has 
taught so sublime a lesson from on high; and the Poem ends with the spec- 
tacle ofaSon, gazing, in the Lily, on a blooming emblem of the Power and Love 
of an Almighty Faruer. 


LET THE WORDS OF MY MOUTH, AND THE MEDITATION OF MY HEART, BE ALWAY 
ACCEPTABLE IN THY siGHT, O Lorn, my Srrencru, AND My RepeEMeEr? 


1P. 62. 2 Matt. vi. 33. 3 Psalm xix. 14, 15. 
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In the South Transept of the Crystal Palace, already vanishing from before 
our eyes, may be seen, for a little while longer, twin figures of the youthful 
Alfred the Great, and his Mother; who is giving him the Book of Saxon 
poetry, which she had promised to him, among her sons, who should soonest 
learn to read it. Historians record, that Alfred was passionately fond of the 
Saxon poems, listening to them cagerly by day, and by night; and that as 
he listened, the first aspirings of a soaring mind seem to have arisen within 
him. ile treasured the poems in his memory: and, during the whole of his 
life, poetry continued to be his solace and amusement, in trouble and care. 

In this Volume will be found a precious relic, which, it is thought, few 
persons will contemplate unmoved, of the illustrious Monarch’s genius; and 
some of what follows, it has been attempted to fashion on that exquisite 
model. It seemed to a loyal Englishinan, that in this there was a certain 
appropriateness. The name of Alfrcd is very dear to us :} and it is equally 
affecting and suggestive to imagine, donbtless consistently with the fact, the 
Royal Mother and Son of 1851, gazing at the sculptured images of the Royal 
Mother and Son of a thousand years ago: with the royal Father standing by, 
te whom the world stands largely indebted, for the transcendent and pro- 
foundly instructive spectacle which they have assembled to witness. 

In offering to the public this record of impressions which can never be 
effaced from the mind and heart of its Author, that instructed Public is ap- 
proached with deep solicitude; but he ventures to indulge the hope, that 
by one who may think proper to peruse this Volume deliberatcly, suspending 
his judgment till the completion of the perusal, both the Liny, and the Bru 
may be then found speaking with some significance. 


INNER TEMPLE, September 1851. 


1 He was called, in the old time, ‘Shepherd of Ins People,’ the * Darling of the Fnglish!? 
—It was his own mother, Osburga, and not, as some historins assert, his Froneh step- 
mother, who showed to him and his brothers the volurre of Anglo Saxou poutry, sayly, 
‘He who first can read the book shall have it ’—Sce Sin Francis PALGRave’s History of 
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LILY AND 


BOOK 


Four thousand years ago, said THE 
Voice,! the whole Family of man was 
gathered together on the plain of Su1- 
NAR. 

They spoke often, in one language,? 
of the awful Deluge which had hap- 
pened but a century before ; and 
pointed out, one to another, the traces 
of it, still everywhere visible. 

Those who had been in the Ark, 
would start from their sleep! as in 
dreams they heard the roar of the 
Waters, and again beheld their deso- 
late expanse. 

Yet was the dread lesson lost upon 
the ungrateful aud presumptuous 
hearts of those who had not been 
whelmed beneath the waters. 

Minded to dishonour Him who had 
spared them, while destroying their 
fellows, and to frustrate His all-wise 
purposes, they would build a City, and 
a Tower whose top might reach unto 


2 This is supposed to be the Voice of an 
Attendant Spirit. 

2 ** The higher we ascend in history,” says 
that accomplished antiquarian, Sir Francis 
Palgrave, ‘‘ the more apparent arc the traces 
of that unity which subsisted, when we were 
all of one language and of one speech (Gen. 
xv. 1,) in the plain of Shinar.”—History of the 
Anglo-Saxons, Book I. c. 1. 


THE BEE, 


THE FIRST. 


Heaven, and prevent their being scat- 
tered abroad upon the face of the whole 
earth § 

Then was precipitated upon them the 
event which they had sought to avert. 

Their labours were interrupted from 
on high; their language was suddenly 
confounded ; 

And they were scattered abroad 
from thence upon the face of all the 
earth, bearing about with them, even 
until now, the badge of their punish- 
ment and humiliation. 

Sixteen hundred years afterwards, 
near the scene of that impiety and 
folly, occurred a great gathering of the 
self-same Family, in the plain of Dura, 
in the province of Babylon, at the bid- 
ding of a mighty monarch. 

There he had gathered together the 
princes, the governors, and the cap- 
tains, the judges, the treasurers, and 
the councillors, the sheriffs, and all 
the rulers of the provinces, and all the 
People, Nations, and Languages. 


8 This Babylonish Tower, says the philo- 
sophic Schlegel, has been, in every age, a 
figure of the Heaven-aspiring edifice of lordly 
Arrogance; which is, sooner or later, sure to 
be struck down, and scattered afar, by the 
arm of the divine Nemesis. 


bh 


In the midst of them glittered a 
golden image, which Nebuchaduezzar 
the king had set up, and had come 
forth to dedicate. 

And a herald cried aloud, command- 
ing all people, nations, and languages, 
that at what time they heard the 
sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sack- 
but, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of 
music, they should, on pain of death, fall 
down and worship that golden image. 

The impious feepot was obeyed: 
the People, the Nations, and the Lan- 
guages, bowed, in base idolatry, before 
the golden image that Nebuchadnez- 
zar the King had set up; 

All but three noble youths,! wor- 
shippers of the God whom their Mon- 
arch was dishonouring, and who, in 
his rage and fury, cast them forthwith, 
but vainly, into a burning fiery fur- 
nace, saying, Who is that God that 
shall deliver you out of my hands? 

Two thousand four hundred years 
have since rolled on; and behold! 

In this present year of our Lord, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, indi- 
cating the lustrous epoch from which 
Christian people now reverently reckon 
time, 


In this little western Isle, unknown 
to the haughty Babylonian, whose. 


place? has been swept with the besom 
of destruction, occurs another gather- 
ing of that sclf-same family: of all 
people, and nations, and languages, 
on a royal invitation, and for a royal 
Dedication. 

A Christian Queen, on whose Em- 
pire setteth not the sun; who had read 
in holy writ of the plains of Shinar, 
and of Dura, went forth with her Con- 
sort and her Offspring, attended by 
her princes, her nobles, her statesmen, 
her warriors, her judges, her philoso- 
phers, amidst a mighty multitude: 


1 See Note, No. I. —‘ Why Daniel was not 
cast into the Fiery Furnace,’ 

21 will rise up against them, saith the 
Lord of Hosts—and cut off from Babylon the 
name, 

I will also make it a possession for the bit- 
tern, and pools of water, and I will sweep it 
with the besom of destruction. 

This is the rejoicing city, that dwelt care- 
lessly ; that said in her heart, Lam, and there 
is none besides me: how is she become a 
desvlation |—Isaiah xiv. 22, 28; Zeph., il. 15. 
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Not impiouslyto dishonour the Deity, 
and attempt to thwart his purposes; 
not to inaugurate an idol, and to De- 
dicate an Image, impious) y command. 
ing it to be worshipped; but, in the 
hallowing presence of His mirftsters 
whom Nebuchadnezzar had dishonour 
ed, to bow before Him, THE Lorp oF 
HEAVEN and Harta, 

Who, from the place of His habita- 
tion, looketh down upon all the inha- 
bitants of the earth, and understandeth 
all their works ; 

To offer humble adoration and 
thanksgiving for His mercies, marvel- 
lous and numberless, vouchsafed to 
herself, and to His people committed 
to her charge ; 

In Whom she ever hath affiance, 
seeking His honour and glory! 

To cement, as far as in her lay, a 
universal brotherhood, and promote 
among all nations, unity, peace, and 
concord ; 

To recall great nations from the de- 
vastations of war, to the delights of 


ace; 

To exhibit a mighty spectacle, equal- 
led but by its spectators: 

Humbling, elevating, expanding, 
solemnising the soul of covery beholder 
capable of thought, purified with but 
even the faintest tincture of devout- 
ness ; 

Speaking to great minds, to states- 
man, philosopher, divine, in accents 
sublime : 

Telling of Mav, in his relations to 
the earth ; 

May, in his relations to men; 

Man, in his relations to Gop. 

Yes, to a Palace, riser like an ex- 
halation,® goes the Queen, mindless 
of predicted peril— standing within 
it, the dazzling centre of a nation’s 
love and anxiety ; 

With stately serenity, beside her 
illustrious and philosophic Spouse, 
and illustrious offspring ; 

Her eyes reverently downcast, while 
one voice only sounds, humbly utter- 
ing prayer and praise*—Not unio us, 


8 MILTON’s Paradise Lost, Book I. 

4 Now therefore, O God, we thank Thee; 
we praise Thee ; and entreat Thee 30 to over- 
rule this assembly of many nations, that it 
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not unto us, but unio thy name be all the 
glory !— 

Amidst all that is lovely, great, and 
pious, from all lands; whose eyes are 
moistened, whose hearts are swelling: 

Anon peals forth, in solemn har- 
mony, Hallelujah! 

There stand members of the scat- 
tered family of Man : 

Come from East, come from West; 
come from North, come from South; 
from the Old World, from the New: 

And, glittering all around, are tro- 
pic of industry and peace from every 

and, wafted over vast oceans: 

Results of Toil grown skilful, after 
six thousand years. 

—Then hie thee to that Palace, said 
The Voice: 

Mingle among thy fellows, unheed- 
ed by the gay and great. 

Be thou but reverently humble, and 
I will be with thee, One Unseen, yet 
seeing all: what I will show, the self- 
sufficient spirit shall never see ; 

Being with quickest sensuous eye, 
quite blind; yet, all the while, before 
a mystic mirror, brightly reflecting 
the Past, darkly the Future. 

But thou, unnoticed one! perchance 
despised— behold! ponder | 

ie thee! haste! it vanisheth. 

It vanisheth ! and melts into the 
Past. 

* * * # 

There was standing without the 
Crystal Palace, in a pauper dress, a 
grey-haired harmless idiot, gazing at 
the vast structure, vacantly. Gently 
arresting me as I passed, he pointed 
with eager, gleeful mystery, uttering 
incoherent sounds, to the door which 
he was not permitted to enter.? 

Poor soul! said The Voice, mourn- 
fully, this banquet is not spread for 
thee 

I left him without, gibbering to a 
may tend to the advancement of Thy glory, 
to the diffusion of Thy holy Word, and to the 
increase of general prosperity, by producing 
peace and goodwill among the different races 
of mankind.—From the Prayer of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. in the Crystal Palace, 
which opened on the Ist May 1851, and closed 
on the 11th October 1851. 

1 The oppressive incident above related 


actually occurred to the author; producing 
an impression never to be effaced. 


pitying sentinel, and entered with a 
spirit saddened, but thankful, 





DAY, IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE! 


Music echoing through the trans- 
parent fabric ! 

Fragrant flowers and graceful shrubs 
blooming, and exhaling sweet odours! 

Fountains flashing and sparkling in 
the subdued sunlight ! 

In living sculpture, beholdthe Grand, 
the Grotesque, the Terrible, the Beauti- 
ful! 

Every form and colour imaginable, 
far as the eye can reach, dazzlingly 
intermingled! 

And lo! seventy thousand sons and 
daughters of Adam, passing and re- 
passing, ceaselessly : 

Bewildered, charmingly ! 

Gliding amidst bannered Nations— 
through country after country, re- 
nowned in ancient name, and great 
in modern : civilised and savage. 

From the far East, and West, misty 
in distance, faintly echo martial 
strains, and the solemn anthem !—— 

The Soul, approached through its 
highest senses, 1s flooded with excite- 
ment; all its facultics appealed to at 
once, it sinks, for a while, exhausted, 
overwhelmed. 

Who can describe this astounding 
spectacle ? 

Lost in a sense of what it is, who 
can think what it is like? 

Philosopher and poct are alike agi- 
tated, and silent! 

Gaze whithersoever they may, all 
is marvellous and affecting : 

Stirring new thoughts and emotions, 
and awakening oldest memories and 
associations— 

Past, Present, Future, linked to- 
gether mystically, each imaging the 
other, kindling faint suggestion, with 
sudden startle ! 

And where stand they ? 

Scarce nine times had the moon 

Performed her silent journey round 
the earth, 

Sihce grass grew, refreshed with 
dew and zephyr, upon the spot on 
which is now glistening a crystal 
palace, then not even imaged in the 
mind of its architect, — 
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Now teeming with things rich and 
rare, from well-nigh every spot of 
earth on the terraqueous globe, 

Telling, oh! grand and overwhelm- 
ing thought! of the uttermost indus. 
try and intellect of man, in every 
chime, of every hue, of every speech, 
since his Almighty Maker placed him 
upon the earth ! 

May, made in His own image, after 
His likeness, a little lower than the 
angels, and crowned with glory and 
honour ; 

Given dominion over all the earth 
and sea, and all that are in them, and 
in the air,—that move, and are: 

Telling of man, ever since the holy 
calm and rest of the first Sabbath: 
since the dark hour in which he was 
driven, disobedient and woe-stricken, 
out of Eden, 

Doomed, in the sweat of his face to 
eat bread, in sorrow, all the days of 
his life, tillhe returned intothe ground, 
cursed for his sake : 

The dread sentence echoing in his 
ears, Dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return ! 

O spirit, convey me, awhile, from 
this scene of mystery, 

This so restless sea of my fellow- 
beings ! 

Let me alone, 
humbly, reverently ! 
Sixty centuries are sweeping 
past me! 

Their sound is in my ear, their 
dread is on my soul! 

The air! the dust! is instinct with 
LIFE, the life of man ! 

Speaking to the soul, of all the 
hopes, and fears, the agonies, delights, 

he woes, and cares, that have agi- 
tated the countless millions, my fel- 
lows, descended from our fallen Father, 
the First Adam, and like him returned 
to the dust: 

Whither I, and all his sons, my 
brethren, strangers! and sojourncrs ! 
asrall our fathers were! are journey- 
ing fast. 

QO, spare me a little, before I go 
hence, and be no more seen ! 

—TI faintly breathe an air, spiritual 
and rare; 

Mind all around diffused ! 


apart, meditate 





Max rises before me, everywhere, 
man ! 

In his manifestation and misfortune, 
multiform ; mysterious in his doings 
and his destiny ! 

And, I, poor Being! trembling and 
amazed, am also man ; 

Part of that mighty unrry ; 

One, but one! still one! of that 
vast family to whom belongs the 
earth ;1 atill holding, albeit unworth- 
ily, our charter of lordship. 

Tremble, child of the dust! remem- 
bering from Whom came that charter, 
well-nigh forfeited. Tremble! stand in 
awe ! 

Yet hope; for He knoweth thy 
frame; He remembereth that thou 
art but dust; and, like as a father 
pitieth his own children, even so is 
merciful unto them that fear Him | 


Return, with lightened heart, with 
cheerful look, said The Voice, benig- 
nantly, 

And read a scroll, suddenly unrol- 
led, of the doings of thy wondrous, 
wayward race, upon the earth! 


Again within the Nave —— all 

bright! all beautiful !— 
tl Welcome! BRETHREN, SISTERS 
all! 

Come hither trustfully, from every 
land and clime! 

All hail! ye loveliest! bravest ! 
wisest! best! 

Ofevery degree! complexion! speech! 

One and the self-same blood in all our 
veins !? Our hearts, fashioned alike! 

Alike feeling, loving, admiring: with 
the same senses and faculties perceiv- 
ing and judging what the samé ener- 
gies have produced ! 

Stay ! Has my ear, suddenly quick- 
ened, penetrated to the primeval lan- 
guage, through all its variations, since 
the scattering and confusion of Shinar! 


1 All the whole heavens, are the Lord's: 
the earth hath He given to the children of 
men,—Psalm cxv. 16. 

3 God, that made the world, and all 


. things therein, hath made of one blood all 


nations of men, for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth, and hath determined the bounds 
of their habitation, and is not far from every 


. one of us.—Acts, xvii, 24-27. 
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O rare unity in multiplicity, unifor- 
mity in endless variety ! 

Yonder comes THE QuEEN! 

Nor hideous shot, nor shell, tears 
open a crimson path, 

But one is melting before her, — 
melting with love and loyalty. 

All unguarded ! 

No nodding plume, nor sabre gleam- 
ing, to startle or appal: she moves 
midst myriads—silent myriads : 

Unheard by her their voice, but 
not unfelt their thoughts, 

Fondly flowing while she passes 


ie O, all from foreign lands ! un- 
covered be awhile ! 
Behold a solemn sight : 
A nation’s heart in prayer! 
And hear their prayer, 
Gop SAVE THE QuEEN! 


And God save thee, too, wise and 
pious Prince, Her Spouse! 

Well may thine eye look round 
well pleased, 

And with a modest dignity, 

Upon a scene designed by thee: 

Sprung into being under thy prince- 
ly fostering ; 

An enterprise right royal! nobler 
far than ever Prince before accom. 
plished : 

All bloody feats of war eclipsed, 
by this of Peace, all-potent peace. 

O glorious war to wage: Science 
and Truth, with Error, Ignorance, and 
Prejudice lying all prostrate here : 
vanquished : O would it were, to rise 
no more! 

And thou here, too, young Prince, 
their first-born son: thou hope of 
Eugland: future King! 

God bless thee, Prince: God grant 
thee many many years, wherein to 
learn, by bright example, how to 
wear a crown, and sway a sceptre. 

Look well around thee: think of 
Her whose hand is holding thine! 

Mark thou its marvels,—Read its 
LESSON, well ! 

Hlustrious Three, our hearts yearn, 
seeing you stand before the image of 
your ancestor, oh Queen! Alfred : the 
Great: the Good: the Wise. 

What thoughts are yours, while 





gazing at the glorious pair, Mother 
and Son ? 

Young Prince! look well on that 
oung Prince: remember: resemble! 
nN your veins runs his rich blood ! 

Methinks I see the Queen look 
grave, 

While passing slowly down the 
wondrous nave. 

Flag after flag hangs over her, 

Emblems of Nations, great and glo- 
rious some, all friendly! 

All here, receiving Guseuly: Prince- 
ly welcome: therein, the Nation’s. 

The very Genius of each State is 
here! 

Beauteous, but timid—trembling, 
as though affrighted with recent 
sounds and sights of blood and tu- 
mult: even here, scarce reassured ! 

But, gentle ones! breathe freely 
HERE ! 

As ye have left behind your vesture 
darkened, it may be, and crimson- 
spotted, and donned attire so gay and 
graceful, so vanish fear from your 
lovely countenances ! 

In your own Sister’s Palace, away 
with terror and distrust ! 

Start not, as though your ears yet 
caught frightful sounds of cries! and 
musketry! of shot, and shell! See 
here, all peace and love ! 

Britannia passes by: she greets 
you fondly ; embracing with a sister's 
tenderness. 

Where is The Queen? In Spar! 
and yet, within her own dominions! 

She is standing on the dizzy height 
of Gibraltar, impregnable, tremend- 
OUS ; 

And tranquilly surveying the king- 
doms of two sister Queens, in East 
and West: herself on British ground, 
won by British valour, and so retained, 
and guarded. 

Then does she muse of Tubal’s pro- 
geny?1 Of dynasties long passed 
away—Pheenician, Carthagenian, Ro- 
man sway: of Vandal, Goth, and 
Saracen: Crescent and Cross. 

Sees she the passes where glittered 
the standards of Charlemagne, and 

1 The original settlers in Spain are sup- 


posed to have been the progeny of Tubal, 
the fifth son of Japheth. 
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echo in her ears the bugles of Ronces- 
valles ? 

Thinks she of mighty ones gone by 
—all, all, but one: of, Hannibal : of 
Scipio: Pompey: Casar: Napoleon: 
her own Wellington? 

And sadly looks on hill, and vale, 
and stream, 

Crimsoned with Spanish, French, 
and British blood : 

Sees she myriad bayonets, bristling 
everywhere, and flashing sabres; 

And hears the deadly volley rolling, 
and thunder of artillery— 

Vimeira ! 

Torres Vedras ! 

Corunna! 

Talavera |! 

Salamanca ! 

Vittoria |! 

Trafalgar ! 








France! noble, sensitive! 

Our ancient rival, now our proudly- 
splendid, emulous friend !? 

Our Queen in gallant France! But 
with no fear, ye chivalrous! 

Behold the royal Lady, who, scarce- 
ly seated on her throne, 

Quickly responded to your grand 
request, 

Giving you back your glorious DEanD, 

Then, after life’s fitful® fever sleep- 
ing well, in her domain, in ocean far 
away ; 


iLike their great predecessors in the 
wars of Rome and Carthage, these two illus- 
trious chiefs rolled the chariot of victory 
over its surface, and, missing each other, 
severally conquered every other opponent, 
till their own renown filled the world, and 
Europe, in breathless suspense, awaited the 
issue of their conflict on another shore. — 
ALISON, vol, viii. p. 397. 

2 And since become our ally, in the great 
and just war against Russia, (1854. } 

8 Macbeth, Act III. scene 2. 

4 Le gouvernement de sa Majesté espére 
que l’empressement, qu’il met 4 répondre a 
cette demande, sera considéré en France 
comme une preuve du désir de sa Majesté 
d’éffacer jusqw’aé la dernidre trace de ces ani- 
mosités nationales qui, pendant la vie de 
l’Empereur, avaient poussé les deux nations 
a&la guerre. Le gouvernement de sa Majesté 
espere que de pareils sentimens, s’ils exist- 
aient encore, seraient ensevelis a jamais, 
dans le tombeau destiné & recevoir les restes 
mortels de Napoléon. — Despatch af Lorp 
PaLtmMzrsTon, 9th May, 1840. These are 
words, justly remarks the historian, of dig- 


And now upon your soil, his own 
loved France, sleepeth Navoison ! 

— His ear heard not the wailing 
pee thrilling through the o’ercharged 

earts of his mourning veterans : 

Nor did he hear the mingled thunder- 
ings of our artillery, yours, and our 
own, 

In blended solemn friendliness,* 
Honouring his mighty memory. 
Ye, Frenchmen, saw, and heard, 
Weeping nobly ’mid the melting 

melody :5 and we were looking on, 

with throbbing heart. 

See then, our Queen! She wears 
a crown, and holds a sceptre: em- 
blem of majesty, of power, of love, 
alone !— 

See, see, embodied to your sight! 

England’s dear Epitome, 

And radiant Representative! 

All hearts in hers ; and hers, in all: 

Ta Britannia: Bright Victoria, 
all !— 

—A sadness on her brow ! thinking. 
perchance, of royal exiles,® sheltered 
in her realm: 

It may be of @ captive,” too, in 
yours: he no Jugurtha! brave: hon- 
ourable : noble: broken-hearted—— 
oh! French —ye proud and gener- 
ous 





Passed into Betarum, fair and gay— 
Yonder the plain of Waterloo. 


nifiod generosity, worthy of the chivalrous 
days of a great nation. — ALISON, vol. xiv. 
. 198. 


§ This points to one of the grandest and 
most affecting incidents in the history of 
France and England. In the year 1840 the 
French government requested the English 
to give the French the remains of their great 
Emperor: a request which was acceded to 
with dignified promptness. When thecoffin 
was oponed, the countenance of Napoleon was 
exhibited serene and undecayed, exciting 

rofound emotions in those who beheld it. 

he British naval and military forces at St 
Helena vied with the French in honour- 
ing the mighty dead. Theremains were re- 
interred with great solemnity and splen- 
dour, on the lith December 1840, in the 
Church of the Invalides, 

6 Louis Philippe and his family, who 
escaped from Paris on the 24th February 
1848. He died here on the 26th August 1850, 

7An allusion to Abd-el-Kader; who was 
shortly afterwards liberated by the present 
Emperor of the French, in a graceful and 
noble spirit. 
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Hercheekis flushed: anon grows sad. 

There approaches a mourner, a royal 
mourner His air is serene, but sor- 
rowful: his cheek is wasted; and his 
eye tells of a sorely smitten heart. 

His hand yet feels the pressure of 
those lilied fingers which clasped it 
fondly, gently, at last unconsciously : 

And he sees still those eyes which 
gazed upon him tenderly, even through 
the shadows of death ! 


*In busy sea-dyked Hotzianp now :— 

Methinks she tells her son of a New 
Holland— 

A fifth continent,? in a distant 
ocean, fourteen thousand miles away : 
ruled by her sceptre - 

And now, one grave, she whispers 
of an era, and a Prince, great, glorious, 
of immortal memory. 


In Hanover a while— 

Sadly speaking of a royal Cousin, 
who, were he in the Crystal Palace, 
could see naught of its splendours ; 
destined yet to rule a kingdom !* 


Lingering in Saxony ! 

Telling of Lurner to her son: 

Methinks she sees the giant spirit 
standing defiant, before Imperial Diet: 
scornfully burning Papal Bull :— 

Kindling the flame which man shall 
never quench & 

Protected by a Prince potent and 
es Wickliffe, here, by her own 

oyal progenitor of Lancaster ! 

And then she points her son, in 





1The King of the Belgians, who had 
shortly before lost his queen, a fond and 
lovely woman. 

2 New Holland contains an area of 
3,360,000 square miles—i. ¢. more than tewenty- 
eight times the area of Great Britain and 
Ireland ! 

8 By the sagacity und energy of that great 
man, William III., was closed the blood 
struggle for civil and religious liberty whic 
had so long been convulsing this country, 
and there were secured to us the inestim- 
able advantages of our constitution, and of 
our Protestant faith. —Pnrince ALBERT, at 
St Martin’s Hall, 17th June 1851, 

*The present King of Hanover, whois blind, 
ascended the throne on the 18th Nov. 1851. 

5T know and am certain, said this won- 
derful man, that Jesus Christ our Lord lives 
and reigns ; and, buoyant in this knowledge 
and vonfidence, I will not fear a hundred 
thousand Popes. 


proud silence, to his Father's home, an- 
cient, illustrious, and firm in Faith.— 


SWITZERLAND ! 

Bright, breezy Switzerland ! 

Land of the beautiful, land of the free! 

With mountains majestic! 

Wearing snowy coronets, dazzling, 
all of rosy hue— 

And lovely spreading vales, studded 
with cottages all blossom-hid— 

With deep blue waters, imaging 
bluer skies. 

——QOh, awful in avalanche ! on 
whose dread verge 

Bloom roses and myrtles, unchilled,® 
unscared. 

O foaming flashing cataract, and 
fearful precipice ! 

Where glances the gleeful, scarce. 
seen chamois, safe from fell eye of 
hunter ! 

© happy, ha Switzerland ! 

Where: Hest i Seasons in concord 
strange, 

And gaily dance, with melting eye 
yet tremulous limb, 

"Mid ice, and fruits, and snow, and 
flowers, 

While zephyr, scent-laden, plays 
gaily round ! 

Our Queen in Switzerland !—for.- 
getting state and splendour awhile, 

Softly to sink into enchanting soli- 
tude. 

O land 
brave— 

Of Tell and Zwingle ! 

A Queen of the free and the fearless 
is breathing your balmy air--- 

But quick to return to her own 
sweet sceptred isle. 


st the free, the pious, and 


Grreece—Greece! The Queen in 
Greece! And thinking of the radiant 
past !— 

Of Marathon and Salamis! of wis- 
dom, eloquence, and soug— 

All silenced now !— 

The Oracles are dumb. 

No voice or hideous bum, 

Runs through the arched roof, in 
words deceiving: 

Apollo from his shrine 


S8ee the vivid sketch given by Sir A. 
Alison, in his History of Europe, Chapter 26, 
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Can no more divine, 

With hollow shriek the steep of 
Delphos leaving.} 

hat fates were hers, since Japheth's 

son set foot upon her soil— 

Javan, to Otho !3-— 

Marathon, to Navarino !—— 

And now, amid the isles 

Where burning Sappho loved and 
sung,® 

Gliding o’er Ionian waters, 

Mellow sunlight all around, 

And gently thinking of the days 
gone by—— 

PrOTECTRIX —— 


England in Greece—in Christian 
Greece ! 

Victoria there! 
like* form: only, 

Lover of peace, and balanced rule. 


But not in war- 


In dusky, rainless Eeyrr now! 
Mysterious memories come crowd- 
ing round— 
rom misty Mizraim® to Ibrahim— 


Abraham ! Joseph!  Pharaoh’s 
Plagues! Shepherd Kings! Sesostris! 

Cambyses! Xerxes! Alexander! 
Ptolemies! Antony! Cleopatra! 
Cesar— 


Isis! Osiris! Temples! Sphinxes! 
Obelisks ! 

Alexandria! 

The Pyramids! 

The Nile! 

Naporron !6 Netson ! 

-—~Behold, my son, quoth the Royal 


1 These magincent and well-known lines 
in Milton’s Hymn on the arene G were 
supposed by one of the accomplished critics 
of the Lily and the Bee, in a Journal which 
appears on the 5th November 1651, to be 
the author’s—and were consequently thus 
spoken of, after being quoted with a contemp- 
tuous prelude : 

“The reader will doubtless perceive a 
sort of barbarous rhyme here running through 
the Royal meditations, extremely appropriate 
to the there!” 

£ The first inhabitants of Greece are be- 
lieved to have been the progeny of Javan, 
the fourth son of Japheth: that of his sixth 
son, Meshech, formed the aborigines of 


Ttaly, 
3 Lord Byron. 
¢ Alas, how altered now ! (1854. 
5 Mizraim, the son of Ham, an 
of Noah, was the first of the Pharaohs. 
See Nore, No. I.—‘Napoleon and Leib- 


nitz on Egypt.’ 


dson - 
' yaoh in the Red Sea.’ 


Mother, this ancient wondrous coun- 
try—destined scene of mighty doings 
—perchance of conflict, deaily, tre- 
mendous, such as the world has never 
seen, nor warrior dreamed of. 

Even now, the attracting centre of 
world-wide anxieties. 

On this spot see settled the eyes of 
sleepless Statesmen——. 

Lo! a British engineer, even while 
I speak, connects the Red Sea with 
the Mediterranean: Alexandria and 
Cairo made as one—— 

Behold Napoleon, deeply intent on 


See him, while the tide of the Red 
Sea is out, on the self-same site tra- 
versed three thousand years before, 
by the children of Israel ! 

He drinks at the Wells of Moses, at 
the foot of Mount Sinai : 

He returns, and so the tide: The 
shades of night approach: behold the 
hero, just whelmed beneath the waters 
—even like the ancient Pharaoh—— 

Had such event been willed on 
high !7—— 


In Tunis! All simple, rough, bar- 
baric! Art thou sole representative ot 
Carthage, and her ancient glory ?§ 

And thinks our Queen suddenly of 
the Tyrian Queen, and her resplendent 
city, 

Rome’s rival in the empire of the 
world— 

Carthage and her state, whose policy 
the Stagyrite approved: 

A people wise, grave, powerful; 

Sending forth colonies; with dis- 
tant islands trafficking; even with 
this isle of ours; with England, and 
with France! 

Muses our sighing Queen, of Rome 
and Carthage ; 

Rival Queens ; competitors for em- 
pire ; 

Ambitious; of deadly hate ; 

Of treacheries and perfidies ; 

Of sieges; battles; seas of blood ; 

Of noble Hannibal; great Scipio ; 
fell Cato ? 


7 See Note, No, IlI.—‘The Modern Pha- 


8 Tunis is within only a few miles’ dis- 
tance of the site of ancient Carthage. , 
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Tunis! wast thou scared by the 
fearful fires consuming Carthage ? 

Didst thou see the flame and hear 
the shrieks? 2 

And hear the withering curse, 
see Scipio's pitying tears, and listen 
to his mournful prophecy, 

Of fate reserved for bloody and per- 
fidious Rome ? 

And Rome, triumphant in her joy 
and pride, 

Exulting over her fallen rival! 
crushed! all traces from the earth 
razed ruthlessly ; 

And curse pronounced on all who 
should rebuild, or her hated memory 
revive— 

Where art tHou, Rome? Still linger- 
on the earth ? Rome ! Carthage !— 
There all your idle strifes, your 

guilty jealousies ! 


in 


Thou, too, old Tunis, hast seen vi- 
cissitude ! 

Solomon the Magnificent! Selim! 
The Emperor ! 

Thou sawest ten thousand? Chris- 
tian slaves set glorious free ! 

Hast thou forgotten Blake §—crum- 
bling thy castles with his caunonade? 


Turkey !— 

Beautiful Constantinople ! 

Well may Queenly eye rest upon 
thee rapturously. 

Enchanting City, hail! 

Ever bathed in ocean’s breeze ! 

Thy terraced heights, all emerald- 
hued, 

Rising successive from the blue 
waves to the sky! 

Thy glistening domes, mosques, 
minarets! 

Thy lovely waters, studded by 
snowy sails of boat and bark! 

Queen of the East, on seven-hilled 
throne ! 

Thou peer wooed of mon- 
archs and conquerors ! 

The Macedonian! Napoleon! Mus- 
covite! All hail ! 

A peaceful Queen is looking at thee 
now, 


1 See Note, No. IV.—‘ Scipio’s Tears.’ 
$ A.D. 1535—by Charles V. 
$ ALD. 1656, 


Nor dreams of conquest ! 4 


Cuina!5—Awoke from centuries’ 
celestial slumber, 

By the thunder of our guns.—— 

Barbarian Queen! what dost thou 
there ? 

There, also, waves thy Flag 

Proudly o’er thy people, and in thy 
territory, too! 

To the North—away ! away ! 

Denmark ! 
Swepen ! 

Norway! 

IceLanp! 
LapLanp ! 
Stay, illustrious Three ! 

Are ye chilled with your northern 
flight. ? 

—O Queen, a moment pause in this 
thy marvellous pilgrimage ! 

hou wilt not despise the doings 
of the poor Esquimaux, drearily shiver- 
ing under Arctic ice: 

Clad in the skins of creatures of the 
deep: 
And in icy cavern, illumed by 
flickering Northern Lights, gorging 
on offal, 

Or dreaming of the hunt of bear 
and wolf.— 

O Queen, O Princes! illustrious of 
the Earth! behold in this sad soul, 

One of the scattered family of Adam! 
Our brother! Your brother, great ones! 

The brother of all Queens, Princes, 
Emperors, and Potentates. 

The same blood, trickling through 
his chilly veins, through yours bounds 
blithely. 

And he hath heard the Sacred Vol- 
ume read, and felt: and wept: and 
owned its hallowing influence ! @ 








Prussia, proud, learned, thoughtful, 
martial! 
—Ever like steel-clad, warrior 


4 Constantinople is at this moment [1854 
the centre of world-wide anxieties : the Mus- 
covite’s attempt to seize upon it having 
occasioned the European war, now com- 
preg L in which England and France 
fight side by side to protect the injured, and 
repel the invader. 

Fohi, the supposed founder of the Chinese 
Empire, is considered, by some, to be Noag. 

6 Bee Nors, No. V.—‘The Esquimaux’ 

uestion.’ 


It 


gleaming, 

for fight.+ 
Victoria greets The King! 

gone sponsor of her son, our future 
in 


armed capaA-pie, ready 


Thy face is anxious: and thy 
troubled eye scans fearfully thy 
realms, 


Settling but now, from shock of re- 
volution. 


Near Austria! 

On its confines, standing the grim 
Radetzky! On his lips are withering 
words.? 

—But from his neck depends the 
Lamb,? gently : 

All unconscious of its office. 

From behind his Queen, modest in 
greatness, 

Gazes upon the Austrian, Wet- 
LINGTON. 

Behold the white-haired warrior- 
statesman, eagle-eyed, 

Scanning the features of his aged 
brother‘ in arms! 

He wears not the crimson vest- 
ments of war, 

Nor the emblem of command; 

Nor by his side, 

Glitters the sword which freed the 
world, 

Into its scabbard sternly thrust, at 
Waterloo. 

What whispers the Queen to her 
Wellington? And he to his puissant 
Mistress ? 

—Of a vast Empire, thrilling still 
with mortal throes ; 

—Dismembered, but for mighty Mus- 
covite, 

Summoned to aid by an Imperial 
brother, in mortal thraldom. 


1 In setting out for the Prussian cam- 
paign, such was Napoleon's estimate of 
troops trained in the school of Frederick 
the Great, that he frequently said to his 
assembled officers at Mayence, ‘We shail 
have earth to move in this war !’ 

2 ‘Soldaten ! Der kampf wird kurz sein— 
Soldiers, the work will be short !’ The words 
are engraved deeply on the base of the 
pedestal of the cast-iron statue. 

8 The Order of the Golden Fleece. 

4 Field-Marshal Radetzky is eighty-five 

ears of age—having beon born in the year 

766 ; the Duke of Wellington in 1769. The 
latter died on the 14th September 1852, 
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Of strategy profound: encircling 
coils, tremendous, crushing revolt : 6 

Wasting anxieties, from mortal eye 
concealed, or sought to be: 

All blessedly unknown to Her, now 
listening to her wise warrior-states- 
man's words. 





In vast mysterious Russia, see Her 
now. 

She leans upon the arm of friendly 
Czar.® 

Madam, quoth he, I obey your 
gentle summons. 

I send to your Palace a sample of 
my people’s skill,— 

A many-tongued race, a sixteenth 
of the family of Man,—and produce 
of my territories, 

Stretching over a seventh of the 
terrestrial surface of the globe. 

Northern Asia is mine: 

Half Europe, aud a great domain 
in Northern America. 

There my possessions adjoin yours : 
as yours, those of the Republic which 
has sprung from you. 


Then thought? the silent Queen, 

Of al] that owned her gently-potent 
sway, the wide world o’er. 

Of her own dear sceptred Isle, Ena- 
LAND! 

A precious stone, set in the silver 
sea ! 

This land of such dear souls! this 
dear, dear land.8 

Then, of her dominions in the 
North, the South, the East, the West. 

Old World, and New— 

Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Aus- 
tralasia— 


5 The general plan of the vast military 
operations of Russia, in Hungary, in the 
spring of 1849, was—to form a complete 
circle of the whole territory: that circle 
rapidly to converge so as to compress the 
insurrection within a ring of armies. There 
was & perfect unity of purpose in the execu- 
tion of this prodigious plan, which extin- 
guished the insurrection; and then the 
Emperor’s troops (150,000 in number) re- 
turned to Russia.—See The Times of the day. 

6 She ts now [1854} at war with him. 

7 While the Emperor tells the Queen the 
extent of his dominions, she only meditates, 
silently, on her own, and on her muigsion. 

8 Richard II., Act II. scene 1. 
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Of Continents: 

Of Islands, girdling the globe: 

A sixth of Adam’s family,+ obe- 
dient to her rule— 

Rule of a Christian Queen— 

To civilise ! 

To free! protect ! 

To illume! 

To Christianise ! ? 

Methought she whispered solemnly, 

A mighty missron, Emperor, cach ! 


Anon she points her son to Inpia, 
distant, dazzling, vast— 

The coveted of conquering Poten- 
tates, in old and modern time ; 

But by Heaven assigned, to Eng- 
land— 

Of victories, on victories: 

Of valour and sagacity profound : 

OF sullen Moloch: superstition : 
slaughter: and horrible idolatry : 

And then she spoke of Canaan, and 
the Israelites, 

And reverently echoed Holy Writ— 

We have heard with our ears, O 
God, our fathers have told us, how 
thou hast driven out the heathen 
with thy hand, and planted them in: 
how thou hast destroyed the nations, 
and cast them out. 

For they got not the land in pos. 
session through their own sword, 
neither was it their own arm that 
helped them ; 

ut Thy right hand, and Thine 
arm, and the light of Thy counte- 
nance, because Thou hadst a favour 
unto them.’ 


Of AusTRALASsIA— 
There, Islands huge, and a great 
Continent, 
There proudly flies Her flag, 
In Eastern—and in Southern ocean 
Glistening far, away! 
—While saileth thitherward, from 
these loved shores, 





1 According to the latest and best authori- 
ties, the population of the world is about a 
thousand and seventy-five millions ; and the 
British dominions now embrace, since the 
recent acquisitions in India, ong HUNDRED 
AND SEVENTY MILLION OF SOULB8! 

3 Seo Norg, No. VI.—‘ Prince Albert on the 
Mission and Destiny of England.’ 

& Paalm xliv. 1-4. 


1] 


Each barque so richly freighted 
with our loves, 

Bearing fond but firmest hearts, 

And leaving tender ones behind, 

It may be never more to mect on 
earth 

Q, God go with you, brethren, sis- 
ters dear! 

Bearing the Holy Book! Our Laws, 
Religion, loyalty ! 

Your Queen, that lovely Majesty, 
is thinking of you all: 

Dear to her gentle heart, her 
people far away— 

No distance knows allegiance, loy- 
alty, and Queenly love, and power. 


— 





— ccenane 


O’er oceans sweeping breathlessty, 
a dizzy flight 

Well-nigh the planet o’er! 

Behold in Canapa, the Queen—its 
Queen ! 

Calmly she views her vast domain, 

A ninth part of carth’s surface ! 4 

Grand, beautiful, and boundless in 
resource ! 

Loyal and true her sons! 

Reserved for signal destiny! 

Ten thousand miles of occan can- 
not melt 

The links of love, 

That bind their brave hearts to their 
Queen ! 

All hail, ye hardy sons of enter- 
prise, and brethren dear! 

She gazes proudly, thoughtfully ! 


Down, down the wondrous Nave! 

Through the old kingdoms of the 
Earth, 

Swelling yet with revolution’s 
surge—lo! The New World ! 

How now! Where is She now ? 

Methought her course was West- 
erly! 

The West hath settled in the Kast! 
How passing strange! 

Confusion aJl!—North, South, East, 
West, 

New, Old, Past, Present, 

Huddled all together ! 


4 Sce Nore, No. VII.—‘ The New Mediter- 
ranean.’ 

5In the Crystal Palace, the Rustern extre- 
mity of the Nave is appropriated to the 
United States of America 


O 
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Here, in the East, She stands: yet 
in America !|— 

Hail, England’s lusty offspring ! 

All hail! Ye stalworth sons and 
daughters fair, 

Of Anglo-Saxon ancestry ! 

In your new home magnificent, 

Even yet scarce settled ! 

The Queen of England greets you 
well! 

And such Her thoughts the while, 

As but an English Queen can know ! 

She stands in contemplation grave. 
: Skilled though She be, in Queenly 
ore, 

She cannot read your destiny. 

Sees she a cloud, the South o’er- 
shadowing ? 

—Brethren, ye bring a form of 
Beauty, and 1n cuatns! 

Look ye yourselves, upon her love- 
liness! 

Ponder her thrilling tale of grief !— 

She is not mute, O, marble eloquent! 

She pleads! She pleads! 

Gazing on Stars and Stripes, 

To your own sclves she turns,? 

And pleads, in manacles! 

Though listens England’s Queen, 
she listens all in vain ! 

Sweet slave! 

Turn from our Queen beloved, that 
agonising look! 

No chains, no bonds, Her myriad 
subjects bear, 

They melt, in contact with the Brit- 
ish air: 

Her sceptre waves, aud fetters dis- 
appear ! 

urn, turn, then, beauteous slave! 

O, make thy mournful suit, 

To those deep meaning ones, who 
sent thee hither ! 

Their Saxon brethren here, can only 
sigh ! 

—Who stand behind thee, beautiful 
one? 

Daughter and son of Shem! how 
came ye hither ? 

Wild brother of the woods! 

Clad in the spoils of eagle, buffalo, 
and bear! 


1The beautiful statue of the Greek Slave 
(by Hiram Power, an American sculptor), 
Soro in the nave, in front of the United 

tates department. stood on a revolving 
pedestal. 
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Strange son of Adam! 

Sharer of his chartered rights! 

But why that hideous scalp, 

From thy slain brother torn ? 

Kinsman of Cain ! 

And thou! Physician !? 

Thou stand’st before a Christian 
Queen ! 

Why wear that emblem of a savage 
hate! 


—Did ever Queen within such Pal- 
ace stand? 

Were ever Queen and Prince so 
matched before ? 

A Prince philosopher, and philoso- 
phic Prince ? 

Majesty! Philosophy! 

In shining union seen ! 

Exalted Pair ! 

A banquet here is spread, right roy- 
ally, 

For all mankind— 

State laid aside, and Majesty, and - 
Royalty, and Lowliness, partakers all, 

All, all alike, nor frowns, nor fears, 

Queen, Prince, and People— 

——.A Queen and Prince are 

gone! 


A unit unperccived, 

Isink intothe living stream again !— 

Nave, transept, aisles and galleries, 

Pacing untired: insatiate! 

—Amazing spectacle ! 

Touchstone of character! capacity! 
and knowledge! 

Spectacle, now lost in the Specta- 
tors : then spectators, in the spectacle! 

Rich: poor: gentle: simple: wise: 


foolish: young: old: learned: ig- 
norant: thoughtful: thoughtless : 
haughty: humble: frivolots: pro- 
found : 


Every grade of intellect: every 
shade of character ! 


2 These two interesting figures, modelled 
from the life—the man a physician among 
the American loway Indians, and having his 
leggings ‘fringed with scalp-locks taken Jrom 
his enemies’ heads ;? and the woman, a Man- 
dan Indian, one of the native tribes west of 
the Rocky Mountains—were sent tothe Crys- 
tal Palace by Mr Catlin. Neither of the ori- 
ginals, who were latcly in England, happen- 
ed to be a subject of Her Majesty; but she 
bas many such. 
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Here, is a voluble smatterer: sud- 
denly discomfited by the chance ques- 
tion of a curious child : and ratherthan 
own ignorance, will tell him falsely ! 

There, a bustling piece of earth : one 
of the earth, earthy: testing every- 
thing by money value! 

Here is a stale bundle of prejudices, 
hard bound together: to whom every- 
thing here is topsy-turvy, and discol- 
oured, seen through jaundiced eyes! 

Here comes one, serenely uncon- 
scious that he is a fool! 

There is one suddenly startled by a 
suspicion that he knows scarcely any- 
thing! 

Here is one listening, with seeming 
lively interest, and assenting gestures, 
to a scientific explanation, of which 
he compreheuds nothing ; but appear- 
ances must be kept up! 

There is one falsely thinking him- 
self the observed of observers; try- 
ing to look unconscious, and distin- 
guished ! 

Here is one that will not see a timid 
poor relation, or an humble friend ; as 
fashionable folk are near ! 

Yonder is a Statesman: gliding 
about alone: watchful: thoughtful: 
cautious: pondering national charac- 
ters: habits: capabilities: localities: 
wants: superfluities: rival systems of 
policy, their fruits and workings: ima- 
gining new combinations: speculat- 
ing on remote consequences. 

Yonder walks one who has commit- 
ted, or is meditating, great crime ; and 
hoping that his heavy eve may here 
be attracted, and hismind dazzled intoa 
moment’sforgetfulness; but it isin vain. 

There is a Plilosonber to whose at- 
tuned ear the Spectacle speaks my- 
riad-tongued: telling of patient saga- 
city: long foiled, at length—or sud- 
denly —triumphant: of centuries of 
mis-directed, abortive toil:1 of pain, 
suffering, privation: of one sowing, 
what another shall reap! 

Here is a philauthropist—thinking 
of blood-stained Slavery : 

1 The Quadrature of the Circle, Perpetual 
Motion, the Inextinguishable Lamp, and the 
Philosopher's Stone, have racked the brains 
of philosophers and mathematicians for ages, 


in vain, except in respect of discoveries made 
incidentally. 
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Of millions, dealt with as though 
they were the very beasts that perish: 
bought: sold: scourged: slain: as if 
their Maker had not seen them, nor 
heard their groans, nor treasured their 
tears:? nor set them down against 
the appointed Reckoning! 

Here is one, little thinking that he 
will suddenly fall dead to-morrow: 
having much on hand, both of busi- 
ness and pleasure ! 

There is one tottering under the 
weight of ninety years: to whom the 
grasshopper is a burden: ® leaning on 
the arms of dutiful and lusty youth: 
gazing with glazed eye: silent with 
wise wonder ! 

Here sits a laughing child, upon a 
gleaming cannon ! 

Yonder is a blind man, sightless 
amidst surrounding splendours: but 
there is one telling him tenderly that 
he stands beside the statue of Milton! 

There, in the glistening centre of 
the Transept, stands an aged exile: * 
venerable: widowed: once a Queen: 
looking at the tranquil image of Queen 
Victoria: meditating, with a sigh, on 
the happy security of her throne! 

Yonder is a musing poet: gazing 
silently Eastward—Westward—North- 
ward—Southward : above—below : 

Everywhere pouring a living tide 
of wonder nor silent nor noisy 
a strange hum 5— 

A radiant flood of light——-many- 
hued objects, now glittering brightly 
then glistening —-- fainter and 
fainter, till lost in distance, 

Whence come faintly the strains of 
rich music intermingling mysteri- 
etl with the gentle hum around 

im— 

















2 Surely Thou hast seen it; for Thon be- 
holdest ungodliness and wrong, that Thou 
mayest take the matter into Thine hand.— 
Psalm x. 15, 16. 

8 And the grasshopper shall bo a burden. 
—Eccles. xii. 5. 

4The widow of the ex-King of the French, 
Louis Philippe. 

6 ‘It is acrowd of men,’ says an old author 
quoted in one of the London journals of the 
0th August 1851, ‘with vast confusion of 
tongues—like Babel. The noise in it is like 
that of bees: a strange humming, or buzz, 
mixed of walking and talking — tongues 
and feet: it isa kind of still roar, or loud 
whisper.’ 
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Gliding about, forms of exquisite 
beauty, most delicate loveliness !— 

Living, eclipsing the sculptured, 
Beauty, at which it is looking, with 
blushing consciousness ! 

Yonder, a fair daughter of Eve, 
before the Mother of all living: her 
shuddering eye glancing at the ser- 
pent, her ear catching the deadly 
whisper ! 

Far away, in shape and gesture 
proudly eminent,1Satan——-asit were, 
showing all the kingdoms of the world, 
and the glory of them, in a moment 
of time. 

There they are! Great Nations, new 
and old, with their bright banners 
streaming: helm: lance: sabre— 
scimitar See there, solemnly silent 
all, Crusaders ! 

The soundless crashing of a mailed 
throng- ~banners! theCrescent! Cross! 
fierce-gleaming Saracen ! Saladin ! 
Coeur-de-Lion! glorious De Bouillon! 

A dim religious light Dante! 
Tasso! Milton! SuakesrpearE !— - 
there They are! 

Could they see but this——or he, 
with eyes like theirs! 

Be stirred with glorious thoughts 
like theirs ! 

Ah, sinking deeper still in reverie 
—dreamy—dclicious ! 

—Still the hum—the dazzle 

Gifted one! Up, Laureate! Wake! 

Ay, it is no dream, but radiant 
reality !— 

Up, Laureate, with thy lyre, 

And rapturously swecp its thrilling 
strings ! 

Give forth grand strains, echoing 
through all time to come, 

Surpassing Pindar’s, as thine his 
Theme transcendeth far 

* * 

Here are the Philosophers: among 
them Herscuet, the successor of New- 
ton: standing before the huge tele- 
scope, thinking of one greater still, 
constructed by the philosophic Peer? 
beside him : 

And they are speaking of Nebule 
resolved, resolvable: stars made faint- 


1 Paradise Lost, Book I. 
2 The Earl of Rosse, President of the 
Royal Society. 
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ly visible, so distant, that the mere 
attempt to conceive their remoteness, 
rostrates mortal imagination, awfully 
essening of limited faculties :—faint 
-just visible—now hid—little specks: 
others even to these vast powers, 
utterly and for ever invisible———-some, 
whose light, though travelling in a 
minute twelve millions of miles, re- 
quires fourteen thousand years® to 
reach this planet 
Each star, again, itself probably a 
System, on the outermost verge of 
another, possibly containing inhabit- 
ants gifted with powers greater than 
man can conccive of, and who are, at 
this moment, with unassisted sense, 
viewing systems ten thousand, thou- 
sand, thousand times still further off 
from them, than they from us. 
** # * 
—Glorious Suns, round Suns, each 
with its train of Planets and Satellites, 
for ever shrouded in the splendour of 
their respective suns, from the little 
eye of man! 
Double stars of orange, blue, 
green, crimson, ruddy purple! ¢ 
—Think, quoth he, of twin suns, 
red, and greein—or yellow, and blue: 
what resplendent variety of illumina- 
tion they may afford to a planet cir- 
cling about either! charming contrasts 
and grateful vicissitudes—a red and 
green day, alternating with a white 
one, and with darkness ! 5 











3 Sir John Herschel says, of a star whose 
light takes a thousand years to reach the 
small planet which we inhabit, that in 
observing its place, and noticing its changes, 
we are, in fact, reading only thcir history, of 
a thousand years’ date, thus wonderfully re- 
corded.—The assertion in the text refers to 
the stars most recently rendered visible by 
the stupendous instrument of Lord Rosse. 

* The star », Cassiopcie cxhibits, says 
Sir John Herschel, the beautiful combina- 
tion of a large white star, and a small one of 
rich ruddy purple.—Milton, in his Eighth 
Book of Paradise Lost, has a remarkable 
passage, noticed by Herschel. The angel 
Raphael is saying to Adam— 

———_--——-* Other suns, perhaps, 

With their attendant moons, theu wilt desery: 

Communicating male and female light, 

(Which two great sexes animate the world) 

Stored in each orb, perhaps, with some that live.” 


Note.—Milton died about twelve years 
before Sir Isaac Newton’s discovery of the 
law of gravitation. 

56 HeERSCHEL’S Astronomy, pp. 394-5. 
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——And these countless and infi- 
nitely distant systems all subject 
to the law of gravitation, discover- 
ed by a brief denizen of this tiny 
planet ! 

This Sun of ours, with all his 
attendants, moving bodily towards a 
mystic point in the Heavens !1 

Stars — blazing brightly in past 
ages, but which have since mysterious- 
ly disappeared !|— 

* # 





* 


Yonder, are the twin sons of Science, 
Le Verrier and Apams—a_ noble 
Pair, in noble rivalry: England and 
France ! 

Speaking modestly of their sublime 
discovery, though one which would 
have gladdened the heart of Newton ! 
Uranus, saith one,—discovered 
by the father of our living Herschel, 
at once doubled the boundaries of the 
solar system; and, at a distance of 
eighteen hundred and twenty-two 
millions of miles, is observed some- 
what disturbed in performing its 
journey : 

The two astronomers, separately 
bent on discovering the cause, bya rare 
application of transcendent science, 
succeed at length in detecting the 
attractive influence of a remote un- 
seen orb—a new planet: Neptune— 

As far beyond Uranus, as he be- 
yond Saturn ! at thirty times our own 
distance from the sun: 

Two thousand eight hundred and 
fifty millions of miles off: moreover, 
not only pointing out where a Planet 
would ere Jong be found, 

But weighing the mass of the pre- 
dicted mysterious Visitor— 

Numbering the years of his revolu- 
tion, 

1 ‘T believe,’ said the Astronomer-Royal, 
Mr Airy, on a recent occasion, ‘that every 
astronomer who has examinod this matter 
carefully, has come to a conclusion very 
nearly the same as that of Sir William 
Herschel, that the whole solar system is 
moving bodily towards a star |a]in the con- 
stellation Hercules.—The motion of the 
entire solar system proceeds at the prodi- 
gious rate of one hundred and fifty millions 
of miles a-year! that vast distance being 
only an infinitesimal arc of the immeasur- 
able circle in which the system is destined 


to revolve. — Arny’s Lecture on Astronomy, 
ed, 1849. 
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And telling the dimensions of his 
stupendous orbit ! 2 

Behold, at length The Intruder! 
attended, now, by Satellite, 

Gleaming in cold, shadowy, remote 
splendour, and graciously visible, first, 
to the eyes of the patient twins of as- 
tronomic science who had heralded 
his grand approach—Neptune, now 
just five years old! 

Yonder is Bessen, the Prussian 
Astronomer, discoverer, at length} of 
the distance of a Fixed Star !—sixty- 
three billions of miles off ! 8 nearly 
seven hundred thousand times our 
own distance from the sun—which is 
ninety-five millions three hundred 
thousand miles away! And this ut- 
terly inconceivable distance exactl 
measured, by means of acommon yard- 
measure! And there is another tell 
ing an incredulous wonderer that we 
have weighed the Sun! and his pla- 
nets even Neptune !—ay, down to 
the pound-weight avoirdupois *—and 
even,—for the fastidiously exact,— 
down to Grains: und they are 














2 Given, says a Scotch astronomer, Mr 
C. Maclaren, in a paper describing this glo- 
rious triumph of science,—the position, 
mass, and periodic times of two planets ; 
the astronomer is able, though it is no easy 
task, to calculate the perturbation which 
either will produce on the other. But the 
problem which is the counterpart of this 
—viz. given the perturbations—to find the 
POSITION, MASS, and PERIODIC TIME of an 
unknown disturbing body—is one of such 


2..8..i4 2 222 wee lThee 42.2.2 1-. 


wae fe Dee Loe ne ee 


SULULIOH. ove EKUInssUNK ©iLLANS’ Blenvents 
of Physical and Classical Geography.—Introd, 
XXXixX. 

8 Enormous as is the distance of this star 
— No 61, Cygni, (63,000,000, 000,000 many) 


says our Astronomer-Royal (Biddell Airy 
I state it as my deliberate opinion, founde 
upon a careful examination of the whole of 
the process of observation and calculation, 
that itis ascertained with what may be called, 
in such a problem, considerable accuracy. 
A few years previously to this great dis- 
covery Sir Johu Herschel had stated, (Astro- 
nomy, p. 378), that ‘the distance of a fixed 
star could not be so small as nineteen billions 
of miles: but how much greater it might 
be, we know not.’ Now, however, we do: 
viz. forty-four billions of miles greater ! 

4 The number of cubic miles in the carth, 
is 259,800,000,000; each of these miles con- 
tains 147,200,060,000 cubic feet; and each of 
these cubic feet weighs 354 Ib. 6 oz. avuirdu- 
pois.— ASTRONOMER: Royal. 
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standing before an instrument ! which 
can weigh to the ten-thousandth part 
of that grain !? 

There is the French Foucautt: who 
has shown to our very eyes, and since 
this marvellous Palace was opened, 
the Earth moving on its axis! Creat- 
ing a new motion in the pendulum, in- 
dependent of that actual one given to 
it by the earth, at the point of sus- 
pension.® 

And there is an English astronomer 
explaining to a gifted fair one how, 
just aan years ago, the interval be- 
tween the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, 
—three hundred and fifty millions 
of miles, — appeared vacant; within 
which, nevertheless, it was said, a 
hundred years ago, that there might 
have been once a Planet rolling, till 
shattered by some fearful internal con- 
vulsion, or collision with some heaven- 
ly body: and that, if such had been 
the case, its fragments might hereafter 
be found circling within that space: 
and now—amazing reality !—there are 
Fourteen‘ of those fragments, ten of 
them found within the last five years— 
the last since this Palace was opened, 
and fitly called Irene —and its dis- 
coverer is here, saying that he is 
constantly watching for other and 
smaller fragments, believing he has 
already seen, and lost them again: 


1 Fox’s magnetised weighing - balance. 
Thero is also a barometer, showing the 
thousandth part of an inch in the rise and 
fall of the mercury! 

2 The weight of a body is proportional to 
the attraction which it exerts. The weights 
of all the bodies of the solar system, are 
necessarily referred to the weight of the 
earth, as a standard: and the weight of the 
sun, as Compared with that of the earth, is 
ascertained by comparing the attractive 
power of each, at the same distance. And 
so of the planets — those, at least, with sa- 
tellites. 

8The author has personally ascertained 
from several of our most eminont astrono- 
mers—one of them, Sir John Herschel, an- 
other Captain Smyth—that M. Foucault’s 
experiment is a real and successful one, 
though eeoreys delicate and difficult to 
porform so asto obtain correct results. Such 
also is the opinion of the Astronomer-Royal. 

4 Since The Lily and the Bee appeared [1851], 
thenumber of these mystcrioustenants ofthe 
aky has [1854] increased to Twenty-NINE! 
In the year 1852 alone, nine of them were 
discovered! Our countryman, Mr Hind, has 
discovered that number. 
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that they come so close towards each 
other, that there is danger of collision! 
especially if their orbits should be 
altered by the perturbation of mighty 
Jupiter ! 

chold the astronomers curiously 
scanning sextants, quadrants, circles, 
and transit instruments—and the huge 
telescope pointed inquisitively towards 
the Heavens: each thinking of his 
midnight vigils, sitting with eye fixed 
on the rolling orbs of Heaven: vast 
worlds in rapid harmonious motion: 
and the philosophers are musing on 
the powers of telescopic vision, being 
hereafter augmented, so as to detect 
the existence of stars so far off that 
their light may not reach us for ten 
thousand years to come, though tra- 
velling two hundred thousand miles 
a second—and ten thousand times 
swifter than the earth® in its orbit, 
ever since the hour when the Almighty 
placed Adam in Paradise 7—— 

Millions, beyond millions, upon mil- 
lions, of stars, suns, systems, peopling 
infinitude! 

— Here is one inspecting Micro- 
scopes: and telling of ther trans- 
cendent powers, and one ere ae 
revelations — converting the small- 
est visible grain of sand into a vast 
fragment of rock, a thousand million 
times more bulky: ® showing a drop 
of water instinct with visible life, 
myriad-formed, every atom consum- 
mately organised ! 9 

Within the space of a grain of mus- 
tard seed, eight millions of livin 
active creatures, all richly endowe 


5 See Note, No. VITI.—‘ The Shattered 
Planet ’ 

6 It may possibly surprise one not accus- 
tomed to attend to such inatters, that the 
earth which he inhabits is whirled through 
space, in its journey round the sun, at the 
rate of one million six hundred and thirty 
nine thousand three hundred and thirty- 
two miles a-day—i. e. eleven hundred and 
thirty-eight miles a minute, and nineteen 
miles in a second. 

7 See ante, p. 14, note 8. 

8 HERSCHEL’S Discourse on Natural Phito- 
sophy, 191. 

® Distributed everywhere, throughout the 
world,—in every element,—in the internal 
moisture of living plants, and animal bodies, 
—carried about in the vapour and dust of the 
whole atmosphere of the earth, exists a mys- 
terious and infinite kingdom of living crea- 
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with the organs and faculties of ani- 
mal life by Him who so fearfully and 
wonderfully made these bodiesof ours,! 
revealing an unfathomableness of or- 
ganic creation in the smallest space, 
as of stars in the vast immense——O, 
overwhelming realities and mysteries! 

A world in every atom—a system 
in every star !? 

There is Owen, profoundly ponder- 
ing a shapeless slab of stone, neglect- 
ed, and perhaps unseen, by millions: 
yet may he read in it an immense sig- 
nificance !8 

Here is StepuEenson, contemplating 
the model of the Britannia Bridge— 
and telling of his toils and anxieties, 
in spanning the Straits with iron 
tubes, through which now shoots the 
hissing thundering Train, 

Dizzily high o’er the stream, 

Which the Roman invader of Angle- 
rey passed, nearly eighteen hundred 

ears ago,* with his legions, on flat- 

ottomed boats, and with swimming 
cavalry, to encounter the Druids in 
their last retreat : 

Beholding women with waving 
torches, — running, with dishevelled 
locks, to and fro, and in wild shrieks 
echoing the imprecations of their 
priests, all soon silenced, and their 
utterers slaughtered, and flung into 
fires prepared for the invaders. 

Now he is speaking with brother 
engineers—English, French, German, 
Russian — showing the Hydraulic 
Press, which raised to the height of a 
hundred feet huge tubes of iron two 





tures, of whose existence man had never 
dreamed till his senses were sv prodigiously 
aided by the microscope.—See PRICHARD On 
Infusoria, pp. 1, 2. 

1 Plato has said, in a magnificent spirit, 
that probably it were uo difficult thing to 
demonstrate that the gods are as mindful of 
the minute as of the vast. 

2Chaque monde peut-étre n’est qu’un 
atome, et chaque atome est un monde.— 
MADAME DE STAEL. 

8 Post., p. 21. 

4 Circiter a. D. 59. Anglesey was the seat 
of the Druids, and subdued by the Rom 1.2, 
A. D. 78. The passage in the text relatc» to 
the slaughter of the Druids and the people in 
the former year, by Suetonius Paulinus. The 
spot where it is said to have occurred is 
still shown at a ferry on the Straits. 
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thousand tons in weight:—now the 
French turbine: the centrifugal pump: 
thesteam-hammer—oh,mightyS1xam! 

— Here behold Powrr!— 

Exact: docile: delicate: tremend- 
ous in operation: dealing, easily, 
alike with filmy gossamer lace, silk, 
flax, hemp, cotton, granite, iron! 

Power, all bright and gleaming, as 
though conscious, and enducd with 
volition : 

Exhibiting bewildering complexities 
of movement, and working vast results: 

Movements which yet achild’s finger 
may stop suddenly ! as though he had 
unwittingly caused Mechanical death. 

Here is Farapay, speaking of mag- 
netism, electricity, galvanism, electro- 
galvanism,electro-magnetism, and che- 
mical decomposition : — while others 
beside him are conjecturing whether 
light, heat, electricity, magnetism, 
and other forms of Force, may not 
ere long be brought into distinct rela- 
tion to each other: obeying onE GREAT 
Law, having the same relation to 
atoms in proximate contact, as gravi- 
tation to those at a measurable and 
appreciable distance: one subtle, mys- 
terious, all-pervading Force, of nature, 
it may be, for ever undiscoverable, 
and potency infinite —reverently be 
it spoken, the second Right hand of 
the Creator,® Chemical power, the 
great controlling and conservative 
agency, — as Mechanica! power, the 
First 

And has the modest philosopher a 
flickering consciousness, a faint oft- 
vanishing suspicion, that he is about 
to behold Nature’s secret recesses and 
laboratories, closed since the Creation, 
suddenly thrown open? 








5 Faraday’s discovery, that those sub- 
stunces which the magnet cannot attract, it 
repels, —~and that, whilst those which it at- 
tracts, arrange themselves parallel to the 
magnetic axis, those which it repels arrange 
themselves exactly across it— that is, at 
right angles, in an equatorial direction, —has 
been justly pronounced to be the most im- 
portant contribution to physical scicnee, 
since the discovery of Newton concernin 
the law of force in gravitation, and ths utl- 
versal action of that force. — See ANSTED'S 
Geology, p. 18. 

6 Dr MACCULLOCH. 
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That he stands on the threshold of 
some immense discovery, pregnant 
with revolution in human knowledge ? 

—See, all around, the shining traces 
of Man’s Presence and Powers, in this 
his allotted scene of action: 

Powers daily developing, till the 
strongest Intellect bends under the 
pressure of accumulated discovery ! 

Lord of the Creation, all animals 
are his—the fowls of the air: the fishes 
of the sea: cattle: and every creeping 
thing: 

He captures them: compels them 
to do his bidding: 

Changes their nature: turns their 
weapons upon themselves: slaysthem: 

Nay, he rorrurss! in the plenitude 
pe power, in the wantonness of his 
will: 

Minute or stupendous: hideous or 
beautiful: gentle or fierce, all own his 
sway, and fall his prey, alike for his 
necessity, or his sport ; 

He feasts on their flesh: with it, 
daintily pampers his luxurious palate: 
he gaily decks himself in their spoils: 
he imprisons them,— captive wit- 
nesses of his Lordship: ? 

Smiling tranquilly, he contemplates 
howling, roaring, hissing, yawning 
monsters, whose very blighting breath 
he feels: 

Tenants of every element: scor- 
ache serpent: eagle: lion: dragon: 

ehemoth! 


He hollows mountains: he levels 
hills: he raises valleys: he splits 
open rocks: he spans vast streams: 
he beats back the roaring ocean. 


He mounts into the air, and is 
dizzily hid in the clouds: 

He descends into the earth, and ex- 
torts its precious treasures: 

He sails round the globe, defiant of 
storm, 

ate the wind and the 
tide: 

He dives to the bottom of the 
ocean, 


1 This is in allusion to the zoological ex- 
hibitions in modern times, so profoundly 
interesting and suggestive to a devout and 
philosophic mind. 
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Mindless of monsters amazed, 

Rifling its coral and pearl, 

And recovering its long-hidden 
spoils. 


He turns water into air, and air 
into water: 

The solid substance into fleeting 
vapour, and vapour again into sub- 
stance, 


Light and the lightning he hath 
made his dazzling ministers and mes- 
sengers : 

They do his imperious bidding: 

They array his handiwork, in the 
twinkling of an eye, in splendour, 
golden and silver: 

They image his lordly features: 

Arrest the fleeting shadow : 

Do the dread behests of justice, fly- 
ing fast as his thought: 

Speak his instant pleasure beneath 
the ocean: from distant shore, to 
shore: 

Traversing continents: 
East, West, North, South, 

And boldly threatening Time and 
Space ! 

His venturous eye has pierced the 
awful Heaven: 

He scans illimitable space : 

He weighs the shining orbs: 

He tells their laws, distances, mo- 
tions, and relations: 

The misty Way he turns 
myriad blazing suns: 

He tracks the mysterious travel- 
lers of remotest space, foretelling their 
comines and their Goines. 

He dares even to speculate upon the 
Unseen ! 

Tue Inrinite ! 

Omniscience 

Omnipresence 

Omnipotence 

And reverently contemplates Him 
Whose darkened Image he bears, oft 
forgetfully: mis Maxer: Him, who 
erst asked awfully, Adam, Where art 
thou ? 

The High and Lofty One, that in- 
habiteth eternity, whose name is 
Hoty: Who saith, I dwell in the 
high and holy place: with him also 
that is of a contrite and humble 


joining 


into 
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spirit: to revive the spirit of the 
humble, and to revive the heart of 
the contrite. 


He hath showed thee, O Man, what 
is good: and what doth He require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God ?? 

This, from the highest Heavens— 
the Holy of Uolies ! 

From Gop, to Man! 


—O come, let us worship and fall 
down, and kneel before the Lord our 
Maker. 

For He is the Lord our God, and we 
are the people of Ilis pasture, and 
the sheep of His hand !8 


—0O, what a piece of work is a 
Man! 

How noble in reason ! 
How infinite in faculty! 

In form and moving, how express 
and admirable! 

In action, how like an angel! 

In apprehension, how like a God! 

The beauty of the world! 

—But, methinks, great Bard, I hear 
a grander voice than thine, while my 
abaséd * head touches my kindred 
dust, in trembling humbled awe— 

When I consider Tuy heavens, the 
work of Tuy fingers : ; 

The Moon, and the Stars, which 
Txou hast ordained : 

What is man, that THou art mind- 
ful of him, 

And the son of man, that Tyov 
visitest him:5 

Man, like a thing of naught, his 
time passing away like a shadow ! ¢ 

* * & 

1 Isaiah, lvii. 15. 2 Micah, vi. 18. 

8 Psalm xcv. 6, 7. 

4 There is an abasement because of glory 
and there is that lifteth up his bead from a 
low estate.—Eccles. xx, 11. 

5 SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, Act II. scene 2. 
Psalm viii. 3-4. Note—Our illustrious phi- 
losopher Boyle, never heard the name oi 
the Deity mentioned, nor uttered it him- 
self, without reverently removing his hat 
from his head. 

6 For we are but as yesterday, and kno 


nothing, because our days upon earth are 
shadow !—Job, viii. 9. 
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Kon-t-Noor!?7 All hail! 


Monarch of Gems—so say some of 
‘hy courtly flatterers. 

For such thou, royal one, like other 
‘oyal ones, most surely hast! Art 
hou a Queen, yet not The Queen, of 
gems? They whisper of an Impcrial 
rem—and another of priceless value ; 
8 yet uncut—as though Royalty mis- 
rusted lapidary—or its Gem! 

And thou art but half-cut,® oh 

oh-i-Noor! Shorn of half thy beanis ! 

Did barbarian ignorance arrest and 
galsy the tremulous hand _patient- 
ly developing thy prismatic splen- 
dour ?9 

And art thou doomed ever to wear 
his disfigured and half-darkened form ? 

What art thou, Koh-i-Noor? Hear- 
est thou the name given thee, obse- 
quiously ?— 

Mountain oF Liaut! 

Glittering atom! Morsel of earth! 

ondensed vapour! Charcoal! 

Dare I whisper these things in 
royal ear? 

Thou, a Mountain ? 

Perchance thou knowest what man, 
to know, would give unnumbered 
millions— 

One a thousand times as great, as 
bright, as beautiful, as thoa; but hid 
“or ever from the eye of man: 

True mountain crystalline! and 
scarce missed,—yet exactly missed, 

By the sharp pickaxe of the wearied 
slave! 

Such little, little? gems as thou, 
alone, Koh-i-Noor, to man vouch- 
safed, 

Lying in dirt! Deep, hid in dirt~ 
in Golconda’s mine. 

Thou hast a mystery about thee, 
Koh-i-Noor. 


7 This famous diamond was found in the 
mines of Golconda, in the year 1550; and 
in precisel:’ three centuries afterwards, viz. 
in the year 1850, was brought to Mugland, as 
the forfeit of oriental faithlessness, It had 
belonged to the King of Cabul. 

8 Koh-i-Noor has been since cut, with 
great skill and success. It is now ono of 
the Crown jewels. 

9 This alludes to an incident in the his- 
tory of the gem: and the same remark 
applies to severul passages following. 

10 The largest kuown diamoud weighed, # 
dssaid, betore cutting, nearly six ounces Troy. 
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Art thou a thing, but as of yester- 

day? Or million, million ages old? 
ost thou, a radiant messenger, 

tell us of central fire, whose fearful 

office has been foretold to man?! 

Proud Gem, loving the summit of 
the diadem, and potent sceptre, em- 
blems of power supreme! 

Sitting before us, throned in state, 
and with thy two supporters,? here 
hast thou received homage of millions! 

Two of thy royal race, as thou 
mayst know, are glistering eyes of 
hideous Juggernaut ! 

And thou, fair Kohi-Noor! wast 
doomed to bear them dismal company, 

And flame upon the brow of Mo- 
loch, horrid king !8 

Besmeared with blood of human 
sacrifice. 

Grim idol! Towering o’er slaugh- 
tered millions— 

Ay, Koh-i-Noor, destined to this 
office, and by a Dying tyrant— 

Another happier fate was thine ! 

Here art thou, sent hither by thy 
royal Mistress, 

Brought to her by her brave sons 
from the distant East. 

And she hath sent thee hither, Koh- 
i-Noor! Silently to teach, and to de- 
light the eyes of those she loves! 

A store of gems she hath, of thy 
bright sisterhood ; but, hear it! beam- 
aa bit of earth ! 

he hath a jewel far outblazing thee! 
Guarded more jealously, 

Not by brazen bars, 

But, shrined within her Royal heart 
of hearts, 

here lics, a people’s Love! 

Koh-i-Noor—having done thee suit 
and service due, with my myriad fel. 
lows, 

Lo! I would speak with thee ! 





1 Thirty-five miles below the surface of 
the carth, says Humboldt, (Cosmos, vol. i. p. 
273), the central heat is everywhere so great 
that granite itself is held in fusion.—The 
day of the Lord will come as a thief in the 
night; in the which the Heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the elements shail 
melt with fervent heat: the earth, also, and the 
works that are therein, shall be burnt up.— 
2 Peter, iii. 10. 

2 There was a costly but inferior diamond 
on each side of Koh-i-Nvor. 

8 MILTON. 
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What thoughts are passing through 
thy translucent bosom, 

Purest ray Serene ? 

Thou hast beauteous kinsfolk : 

Lovely sisters: arrayed in sapphire, 
ruby, emerald hue: 

But also, 

A black* sister, Koh-i-Noor! 

Standing modestly, far away from 
thee: within this Palace, but not in 
thine. 

What! art thou asliamed of her ? 

Wouldst thou disclaim relationship ? 

Not so, sweet gem! And now I do 
bethink me, I, too, my black brother 
have! 

And I disclaim him not! 

Behold him by my side! 

Hail! my black brother! 

Son of Adam, once fetter-laden—not 
by us, but fetter-freed ! 

Come, pass me by, and take thy 
stand, erect and free, 

Fearless midst England’s great, and 
beautiful, and brave ! 

And thus thinketh tHe Queen, of 
the two Diamonds! 

—Kohi-Noor! Allis not flattery, 
that hath been whispered by the mil- 
lions who have gazed at thee. 

I wonder hast thou heard, whisper- 
ing ee pereeenens Expectation disap- 
pointe 

Depreciation! Sneers! 

Yet art thou all thou dost profess 
to be, 

Come from a Queen : 

Destined with English Queens and 
Kings, to be all time hereafter ! 

O gem! Couldst thou but know 
what thoughts and feelings, strange 
and various, oft scarcely owned, thou 
hast excited here! 

Couldst thou read the hearts of those 
clustering, bee-like, ceasclessly around 
thy throne, thy footstool ! 2 

Here a Philosopher : coldly deeming 
thee a shining exponent of false value. 

There a Chemist: smiling at thy 
fancied adamantineness: knowing that 
he can resolve thee into primitive 





#There was a black diamond exhibited in 
the Crystal Palace, in one of the galleries ; 
Koh-i-Noor being enthroned in a curiously- 
contrived brazen structure, nearly in the 
centre of the transept. 
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vapour :! dreaming, even, that he can 


reproducethee in thy crystalline form ! 
onder is one looking at thee with 

fell eye: knowing that he could do 

murder, to get thee, or thy worth. 

There here have gazed on thee, 
owners of gems more precious, incom- 
parably far, than thou! 

One, of melting charity, a good 
Samaritan: musing that, had he thy 
fancied equivalent of gold and silver, 
he would secretly scatter thy radiant 
representatives over the dark realms 
of misery and want, 

Where hopeless Anguish pours her 
woan, 

And lonely Want retires to die !? 


—Seest thoua feeble form, attenuate, 

The death-flower blooming on his 
wasted cheek ? 

He dare not mingle with the eager 
throng ceaselessly surrounding thee. 

His brilliant eye hath caught but 
distant glimpse of thee. 

On his eyelids is the shadow of 
death. He, too, bears a gem within: 
Genius: its splendour consuming the 
frail casket. 

By its inner light he views this 
scene, his soul a star, dwelling apart,* 
in starry solitude, as not a soul of all 
within these glassy walls can view it: 
No, hone, save gifted he: 

Motes in sunbcams, merely, they, 
with him compared. 

Gifted one! Dearsoul: Poor soul! 
an humble eye is on thee, 

All unknown to thee: unseen by 
man, a pitying tear hath fallen. 

I can no more! 

No mortal man can stay thy flight, 
from earth to native skies. 

Not many suns shall set, well 
knoweth he, alas ! 

Who now, with trembling hand, 

Wipeth the death dew from his ex- 
hausted brow, 


1 Sir Isaac Newton, in speculating on the 
connection between the chemica] composition 
of bodies and their refractive powers, came 
to the conclusion that diamond was ‘an 
unctuous substance coagulated :’ a sagacious 
Ja opas TB says Sir David Brewster, verified 

the discoveries of modern chemistry. 

2 Dr JOHNSON. 8 Job, xvi. 16. 
#4 Worpswortgs, 
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Ere he close hid in dust shall lie, 

Yet seen by one Omniscient cye, 

Hidden the casket, only: the jewel 
far away, high in the skies, 

And rapturously viewing brighter 
scenes than these ! 


And yonder one, of mien so meek 
and modest ! 

Schooled in affliction’s sharpest 
school—a surrerER—schooled! sub- 
limed! 

Nor grief, nor want, nor pain, 

Neglect, nor scorn of proud Man- 
kind, 

Can shake his constant soul, 

Nor dim the Gem he bears, 

A Fairtu, divine. 

Oh what a blessed eye is his, look- 
ing serene on thee ! 

ountain of Light! 
ineffectual fire, 

Poor gem, eclipséd utterly ! 

A dull, faint spark before the lus- 
trous gem He wears ! 

Its sweet light shall shine more 
sweetly still, 

In the Dark Valley which we all 
niust tread, 

Turning the shadow of death into 
the morning !® 

Taken the last dark step,—at length 
got Home, 

Then that gem blazes suddenly ! 

As in a kindred clement, 

Illuming immortality. 

# * 


Pale now thy 


—Aloof he stood from courtly crowd 

Around the throne of Koh-i-Noor. 

Of the crowd, and not the gem, 
thought he: 

With folded arms, standing, while a 
faint smile flickered o'er his thought- 
worn face. 

This was a deep Philosopher. 

—I know a Strong, quoth he, not far 


away, 
Which I prefer to Koh-i-Noor. 
But nobody sees, and nobody cares 
For that same stone. 
It glittereth not like Koh-i-Noor, 
Yet tells a tale that’s music in my 


? * eo 
And would be so to millions more, 


5 Amos, v. &. 
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Wonderful to the world, if but the 
world would hear! 

O mild Philosopher, quoth I, 

What you have murmured, I have 
heard : 

I'll see your stone ; 

And what it then shall speak, 

Interpret to an ignorant ear ! 





Away ! away! o’erocean swiftly 
sweeping, 

And in cold Canada! 

Yes, there, saith he, It lies! 

A slab of plain grey stone, 

Under decp strata for ages hid ; 

Inscribed by Nature’s mystical 
finger, 

With faintest character, 

For reading of instructed eye. 

But, ho! the time !—the time ! when 
this was writ! 

Millions of ages since have passed ! 

No stone, was then this stone, 

But sand of a sea, 

Washed by primeval occan of this 
Planet ! 

So long ago— 

O, so long ago, I fear to say, and be 
believed ! 

When flourished the Forests turned 
to coal, 

Is but as Yesterday, 

Ji comparison, 

Of that far distant day, 

When that Sca 

Or gently kissed, or boisterously 
beat, 

Upon that ancient shore. 

Then all along that shore, those 
sands, 

Now, This Stone, 

Crawled a mailed reptile,? slowly, 
painfully : 

Now moving on: then resting for a 
while, 

Tired, or, perchance, looking for 
food: 

But wotting little he, the while, 

That reptile old and strange! 

That his footsteps would be tracked, 

And his uncouth figure pictured 
thence, 

By a keen and learned eye, 

In this Our Day, 

Millions of ages after! 

1 Crustacean, of modern naturalista. 
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That sand then, 

Stone now, here, 

Within our Palace! 

—A mail-clad creature, he, these 
prints that made. 

And, still more than this, 

Behold the trace of the passing 

Shower! 

That may have beat upon his mailed 
back, 

As he crawled along that ancient 
shore, 

When low lay the tide. 

And even this, beyond— 

The direction of the wind I tell, 

While fell that shower ! 

Sir, it is well, saith he, to scan 
What’s writ onthis neglected Stone. 
Though faint its character, its im- 

port is sublime.? 

Telling of Life, and Air sustainingit: 

Of genial Showers, moistening the 
ground : 

Flux and reflux of tidal wave: 

Attractive force of the revolving 
orbs of Light, 

Greater and lesser, 

Night and day then governing: ® 

All, all revealed to him, who, com- 
ing countless ages after, 

Scanneth this Stone, with an in- 
structed eye. 

Therefore, wonderful is this Stone, 

Thus mystically writ upon. And 

It is the True Philosopher’s Stone! 

I listened thoughtfully, and again 
he spoke, 

For we were all alone: others 

Attending the levee of Koh-i-Noor, 

And her Royal sisters. 

While crawled that reptile on this 

Shore, 

And zephyrs swept his mailed back, 

The sun upon the sea, 

At morning, noon, and even shone; 

By night, the silver moon, 

While glittercd the tremulous stars : 

But from the surface of that ancient 
sea, 

Looked None up, 

Rejoicing in the lovely light; 

No ship, no sail, nor boat, nor 
barque, 

2 That import may ba gathered from Note 


Noa. [X.—‘ The Philosopher’s Stone.’ 
8 See Note, No. 1X. 
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Nut all the world of undulating | 


waters o'er: 
But far beneath, 
In dim abyss, 
Glared hideous upturned eyes? of 
ie ere ae 
aiting his gorged prey of Shark, 
Itself devouting ober id 


Age after age rolled on! 

Sparkling still the stars: 

Still shone the rising and the set- 
ting Sun, 

In silent splendour, 

And shed the moon her mellow 
light : 

But now upon the monster Puesio- 
BAUR, 

Slimy and black, 

Uprising from its muddy bed, and 

Crawling fearful to that sea, 


_ With neck outstretched, and flam- 
ing eye! 


Still waxed and waned the gentle 
Moon, 

Upon the earth, all verdant now! 

Which trod the Iavanopon, 

And Mraaxosaur, 

And next trembled ‘ucath ponderous 
foot of DreinoruErE, 

And huger Masropon. ? 


Still, still rolled on the globe, 

But lo! 

Outbursting frightful fires ! 

Rolling the flaming lava forth, 

Hissing through boiling sca! 

Tremendous thunderings shaking 
sea. earth, air, 


Frighting the monsters far bencath 
the wave, 


Or basking on the heaving earth: 
Lo! continents upheaved from ocean, 
And continents ‘neath ocean whelin- 


ed, 


18ee Mr ANSTED’s Ancient World—an clo- 
quent and deeply-interesting volume, richly 
repaying perusal. There are extant, in our 
Museum, fossil remains of one of these an- 
cient Mousters—the Ichthyosaurus—showing 
orbits upwards of eighteen inches across ! ‘3 
that it would require a string five feet lon 
to surround the cavity of the cye!’ 

2 There is a magnificent and complete ske. 
leton of the Mastodon now in the Britist. 
Museum. See Note, No X.—‘ Ancient Mon: 
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While shone the dazzling Sun, 
The sweetly pensive Moon, 

By day, by night, 

Serencly o’er the scene terrific all! 


O what a glimpse, to straining cye, 
Through vista vast, 
Of the far distant past, 
This marvellous Stone hath given ; 
Of times unknowing Man! 
Scenes by his foot untrodden, 
Man, future Lord of Earth, 
Ordained, in God’s good time, to be! 
—What! have ye found no trace 
of Man, 
In all these ages past? I wonder. 
asked. 
Vorld-wide and deep, quoth he, 
hath been our search, 
And keen and close, and all in 
vain !3 
No trace, no faintest trace, of Man, 
or of his works: 
But of His Maker’s presence, 
His footsteps Awful, 
Everywhere. 


n 


O, one Glorious !# 

Only® Tuou, 

Supreme! Thou Ever Present! Ac- 
tive liver! 

Solely life-infusing Tnou! 

For Thy mysterious pleasure,$ 

And purpose inconccivable, 


8 ‘Sir Isaac Newton appeared to be very 
clearly of opinion that the inhabitants of this 
world were of a short date; and alleged as 
one reason for that opiniun, that all arts—as 
letters, ships, printing, the needle, &c., were 
discovered within the meriory of bistory, 
which could not have happened if the world 
had been eternal; and that there were vin- 
ible marks of ruin upon it, which could not 
have been effected by a flood only.’ What 
an effect upon that great intclect would have 
been produced by the wondrous geological 
revelations of the present age! 

4. will prusc thee, O Lord! amung the 
people: I will sing unto thee among the na- 
tions. —Ps LM lv. 9. 

5°Of tho unrry of the Deity,’ says Dr 
Paley, ‘the proof is, the uniformity of plan 
observable in the system. We never get 
among such original, or totally different 
modes of existence, as to indicate that we 
are come into the province of a different 
creator, or under the direction of a different 
will.’—Natural Theology, chap. Xxv. 

6 THOU hast created all thiigs: and for 
Thy pleasure they are, and were created.— 
Rev. iv. ll. 
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Creating all! 
Upholding all things by Thy power, 
All ruling by Thy Wisdom Infinite, 


With foresight, and with providence, 

Awful, ineffable! 

O blessed Tuov! 
* Or dead or living things, 

Organic, inorganic, 

Mighty! Little! 

Scen! Unseen! 

Thou dost develop, modify, adapt, 

For uses, ends, and purposes, some 

Dimly by Us, thy trembling finite 
ones, 

O Infinite One! perceived, 

But little understanding : 

That little, by Thy light vouchsafed, 

Dooming others ever tobeunknown, 

But to Tuysexr, 

In Whose Omniscient Omnipresent 
sight, 

A thousand years are but 

As yesterday, 

When it is past! as a watch in the 
night! 

ith Whom one day, 

Ts as a thousand years ! 

And a thousand years, 

As one day? 


Thus, in the stony volume of the 
Earth, 
Though opened late, I lessons read, 
Designed for human eye to see, 
And mind to scan and ponder, 
By Him who writ that record, gra- 
ciously : 
ae one Other, 
Also here, in myriad form magui- 
ficent,? 
Both, telling of His Being, Doings, 
ill; 
And His alone the power, 
To make His creatures read, 
Both volumes right.® 


Ay, quoth he ; 
To me, with a high sadness sigh- 


ing, 
With gentle Spenser muse: 
1 2 Peter, iii. 8. 
2 This alludes to the Holy Scriptures, of 


which no fewer than 175 distinct versions 
were collected in the Crystal Palace. — See 


ost. 
- 8 See Note, No. XJ.—‘The Nineveh Dis- 
coveries.’ 
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When Ibethinke me on that speech—why]! 

Of Mutability, and well it iar ; ere 

Me seemes, That though she all unworthy 
were 

Of the lTeaven’s rule ; yet, very sooth to 

Tn all things else she pars th pap Rare peed : 

Which makes me loath this state of life so 
tickle, 

And love of things so vaine to cast away: 

Whose flowering pride, so fading and sq 


fickle, 
Short Time shall soon cut down with his 
consuming sickle. 
Then gin I think on that which Nature sayd, 
Of that same time when no more change 
shall be, 
But steadfast rest of all things, firmly stayd, 
Upon the pillours ef Eternity, 
That is contrayr to Mutabilitie: 
For all that moveth doth in change delight : 
But thenceforth all shal! rest eternal] 
With Him that is the God of Sabaoth hight H 
O! that great Sabaoth God, grant me that 
Sabbath’s sight! 4 
* 


* * 
—Bevie of ladies bright, raunged 
in a row!4 
Your lovely eyes, yet gem-dazzled ! 
Look now on Lace!® and delicate 
Embroidery! Telling, 
Of pious nuns and ladies high, and 
all their patient toil ! 


Of young thoughts, imprisoned 
cruclly: 
And of musings solemn, while 


ply the fingers taper the ever un- 
wearied needle, at length,—well-loved: 

A d, last scene of all, 

In sequestered cell, the gentle eyes, 
dimming in death, behold her delicate 
toils, decking the altar, or the robe of 
priest, solemn ! severe ! 

While incense in faint fragrance 
soothes the sinking sense 

And die the melting chant, and 
organ’s pealing harmony, 

Deliciously upon the dying ear! 


—Now plies the merry Bobbin ! 


4 Fragment at the close of Tue Farria 
QUEENE. 

5 SPENSER, Shepherd's Calendar—A pril. 

6 In the construction of lace, it would 
seom that man has approached somewhat 
closely to his skilful and subtle rival, the 
spider. The thread of which the finest lace 
is made, we learn from the authorised Popy- 
lar Guide to the Great Exhibition, is the most 
delicate filament produced by human skill. 
Its tenuity is so extreme that it cannot be 
untied, it is said, in turbulent weather !— 
when the current of air would be likely to 
injure ite cuntinuity. 
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At bidding of imperious Steam, 
hissing his Will, all irresistible, 

While gaze distracted myriads on, 
all busy once ! 

Work on, then, 
Power 

All undisturbed by sight of those, 
whom Thou hast silenced ! 

Now, spread attractively before your 
eyes, 

Ye softly-rustling ones! daintily 
satin-clad, 

In lovely form and attitude, the 
Silks! 

Daughters of Eve! how fond your 
ardent gaze ! 

Ay, ay! And they are beautiful ! ra- 
diant, in every hue, glistening, glossy. 
—Turn, beauteous high-born one, with 
thoughtful eye ! 

Turn, for a while, aside with me / 

Come, see a Worm, 

To whom, my lovely one, 
thoughtful one! 

Thou owest thy rich and rare attire! 

Come, Ladye faire, and see a Worm, 

Emblem and type of Change ! and 
Immortality ! 4 

O, wondrous worm! 

Self.shrouded, 

In thy silken tomb ! 

Thy golden tomb! 

Anon to emerge, 

{n brighter form, on higher life in- 
tent, 

Winging thy gladsome flight, in sun- 


O remorseless 


my 


1 Inthe year 370 a.p. the great patriarch 
Bt Basil, guided by information supplied by 
the works of Aristotle, concerning the in- 
stance of insect metamorphosis exhibited by 
the silk-worm, thus beautifully illustrated 
the Christian doctrine of the resur1ection,— 
““ What have you to say, who disbelieve the 
assertion of the Apostle Paul concerning 
the change at the resurrection, when you see 
many ot the inhabitants of the air changing 
their forms? Consider, for example, the ac- 
countof the horned worm of India; which, 
having first changed into a caterpillar, then 
in process of time becomes a cvcoon ; and 
does not continue even in this form, but 
assumes light and expanding wings! Ye 
women who sit winding upon the bob- 
bins, the produco of these animals, bear 
in mind the change of form in this crea- 
ture! Derive from it a clear conception of 
the resurrection, and discredit not that 
transformation which St Paul announces to 
ue all!” 

2 When the silk-worm has concluded its 
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shine, far away, to scenes unknown 
before, 
But that stern man, 
Thy mystic transformation inter. 
cepts, 
With fatal fires : 
Consuming tenant,for the Sepulchre! 
List, ladye! 
Pause, Man! 
pose! Hark! 
Poor spinner! little doomed one !— 
Hark ! 
Still at work, within,? 
Unconscious of thy bootless toil, 
nor dreaming of thy cruel end! 
—Now sheds this Beauty gentle, 
In death-ravished spoils arrayed! a 
Tear. 
Let it fall, ladye, and another, yet ! 
Distilling from thy dear and lus- 
trous eyes, 
Sparkling in the light of Heaven, 
Which gave the heart to feel, for 
Man, or Worm! 
Lesson of mercy, from the Merciful ! 
—Mystic worm! Hadst thou re- 
mained unknown to man, 
Wouldst thou have still spun on: 
As for sixty centuries past, so for 
numberless to come, 
Thy golden filament*® unknown to 
man, 
No use subserving ? 
Let me not seek to dive, presumptu- 
ous, 
Into the hidden purposes of Heaven. 


O stay thy fatal pur- 


labour of spinning, it has cnelosed itself in 
a ball, called a cocoon, of a golden hue, and 
oval fourin. The little spiui.cr then casts its 
skin, its existence as a caterpillar ceasing, 
and passing into thatofachrysalis. Aftera 
brief period, from ten to thirty days, accord- 
ing to chmate, the perfect moth would 
emerge from the cocoon; but, in doing sa, 
would destroy her own workmuaship in her 
former stage of cxistence: to prevent her 
doing this, she is exposed to heat sufficient 
to kill her, without injuring her silk! 

3 A sine silk worm has spun a thread 
625 yards in Iength. Taking, however, the 
pyres produce of this wonderful creature 
at only 300 yards each, and 2817 cocoons— 
a. e., the oval ball, formed by a long filament 
of fine yellow silk emitted from the stomach 
—as requisite to produce a pound of reeled 
silk filament, it would extend to the astound- 
ing length of 480 miles! 

4 And that he would show thee the secrets 
of wisdom, that they are double to that 
which is |—Job, xi. 6. 
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Whose was the cunning eye that 
saw thee first, 

And gave thee to the tender mer- 
cies of Mankind? 

Linking thy modest fate with ours; 

Luxurious and exacting Man! 


Where shall the Eye find rest, and 
where the Mind, 

In this Palace, vividly bright and 
vast! 

I catch contagion from the eager 
Life, 

Restlessly streaming round: 

Allear! All eye! 

All sense! All Soul! 

And all assailed at once! 

Rarer and rarer scems the air, 

With the Spirit of Mankind, 

Mysteriously instinct. 

Lo!—Power! Daring! 

Highest feats, crowning defeats! 

Achievement, looking proudly down, 

On vanquished vaunting Impossi- 
bility ! 

Where’er I go, where’er I look, 

T see triumphant Intellect ! 

Reason, supreme, severe : 
Real-—— 

—Ah, yonder, Fancy! 

With fantastic Unreality, 

Gracefully frolicking! 

Puck! Aricl! Oberon! Titania! 

Droll sprites, 

Mimicking grand airs of Man! 

Up, Master Puck!— Thou merry 
Wanderer of the night !# 

Go, put thy girdle round about the 
earth in forty minutes! 

Off, on thy journey! Lingering not, 
in this enchanted Palace! 

Haste! haste! For our Trrania’s 
bidding hath already flown, on hidden 
wire, the globe all round, over land 
and under ocean, 

And all her folk are looking out, to 
sec thee flying by, 

Binding her realms with unseen 
cincture 

Quick, Puck! Outrun the light- 
ning! 


all 





Confounding scene! 


1 Midsummer Night's Dream, Act IL, 
scene l. 
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Bewildering faculties conversant 
most with multiplicity ! 

The True! the False! the Present! 
Past! Dim dreams of Future ! 

Lessons of Holy Writ: 

Heroes of Heathen song: glimpses 
of Grecian, Roman story: 

Here mighty Sampson: 

Rizpau_ there, tenderly watching, 
patiently, o’er her dead sons: 

Here Jacozn, whispering ardently, 
and blushing Racnet, beautiful, list- 
ening, with downcast eye and thrill- 
ing heart! 

Here mMurpEerep Innocents: there 
living Innocence in prayer, drawing 
down Heavenly influence : here Goop 
SAMARITAN: and there 

Meek Virain, with her Base, for 
ever Blest! 

Promerieus on his rock, in agony 
immortal, 

The Vulture eveing, 

With talons ever crimsoned in his 
blood! 

Acuiturs here, 

The deadly arrow quivering in his 
vulnerable heel : 

Yonder, a wounDED Inp1ANn: 

Suffering pair! strangely assorted ! 

Virarnivs here, 

Who wrote his daughter’s honour 
in her blood. 

Here dauntiess Amazon: and there 
quaint Pan. 

Stern Hamppen here: and there 
great Fanxnanp, slain in his youthful 
prime: brave, learned, loyal, virtuous, 
incomparable.? 

Glorious Dr Bourtton here! Famed 
Warrior of the Cross! Conqueror of 
Ascalon! Captor of Jerusalem! Hero 
of dazzling darkened Tasso’s song ! 

O, pious Prince! Who meekly 
wouldst not wear a Crown of Gold, 

Where thy loved Lord had worn a 
crown of thorns !8 

2 ‘Thus fell,’ says the noble historian of 
the Rebellion, ‘in that battle (Newbery) 
this incomparable young man, in the four- 
and-thirtieth year of his age; having so 
much despatched the business of life, that 
the oldest rarely attain to that immense 
knowledge, and the youngest enter not into 
the world with more innocence. Whosoever 
leads such a life, needs not care upon how 


short warning it be taken from him.’ 
8 Godfrey de Bouillon would not suffer 
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Immortal SHaKesreaRE! 
Homer! Aischylus ! Dante! 
Tasso! Shakespeare! Milton! 

O, ye, enchanting Time into forget- 
fulness ! 

Ye Lords of Song! 

Creators of imagined worlds, peopled 
with glorious ones : 

Heroes! Gods! Demigods! Angels ! 
Archangels! 

Imaged all round !— 

But chiefly thee I call, the warrior 
Poet! thou! hero of Marathon and 
Salamis, telling of Prometheus’s fate, 

The Impious one! stealing down 
fire from Heaven.? 

O ye! your brows with chaplets 
wreathed, of lustrous bloom undying! 
Hushed! be awhile, your lyres! 

—Gaze ye upon a mortal, 

Erewhile a denizen of this Our 
Isle, 

See him, on bended knee, 

With a majestic reverenve, 

And a sublime humility, 

With thought profound, far-stretch- 


ing, 

His eye first touched with Holy light, 

Scanning immensity. 

Behold !-—The glorious sight at 
length 

Vouchsafed ! 

Key of the Universe,® 

First placed in mortal hands, 

By dread Omnipotence. 

—How that hand trembled * to re- 
ceive the gift ! 


himself to be proclaimed and crowned King 
of Jerusalem, evenin the momentoftriumph. 
saying that he would not be crowned with 
gold in the city where his Saviour had been 
crowned with thorns ;—a saying entitling 
him to immortality. 

1 Aschylus. 


2 To cov yo evSos, IANTEXNOT svgis cid ag 
Orvnreia: xAsLas dractv—Ileou Atop. 
Any one may find his account in reading, 
or re-reading, this sublime composition, 7he 
Prometheus Bound, by the light of the Crystal 
Palace.—The reader will observe Aischylus 
reappearing, on an analogous occasion, in 
the Second Book. 

3 The law of gravitation, says one entitled 
and competent to make such a declaration, 
(Sir John Herschel), is the most univer- 
sal truth at which human reason bas yet 
arrived. 

4 When Newton began to perceive that his 
calculations were establishing the truth of 
his prodigious discovery, he became so agi- 
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How gunk The Soul, nigh awe-dis- 
solved ! 

O, unconceived magnificence ! 

The Heavens outspread! 

Suns! Planets! Satellites! Comets! 
Stars! 

Endlessly! resplendently ! stupend- 
ously ! 

Ever circling in the void immense, 

Infinitude, 

Obedient to the mystic Law, 

Then first revealed ! 

See him gazc! with pious wonder 
gazing: 

—Yet silent, bards ? 

And thou, grand Aischylus! thy 
lyre hath fallen from thy hand! 

Even thou, great Milton, stand'st 
transfixed with awe! 

Immortal harmonies thou hearest,® 

While sing the Morning Stars to- 
gether, 

And shout the Sons of God for joy! 
Lead me, thou gentle Presence! 

My spirit faints, 

And endless glitter blinds the ex- 
hausted eye! 

From the silent shining Heavens, 

Descending, again I tread the earth: 

This earth, itself gmall Tenant of 
the Heavens, 

And given to Man, to be, a while, 
his little home, 

Appointed scence of hopes, and fears, 
and trials : 

His little hopes, anxieties, and fears— 

Though little, awful, all ordained, 


tated that he was unable to continue them, 
and intrusted the completion to one of his 
friends. Probably no other human breast 
ever vibrated with such emotions as those. — 
Sir David Brewster justly observes, that the 
publication of the Principia will form an 
epoch in the history of the world, and will 
over be regarded as the brightest page in the 
records of human reason. 


6 ‘Thus,’ says that distinguisued astro- 
nomer, Admiral Smyth, speaking of the 
binury stars, ‘is the wonderful truth opened 
to view, that two suns, each self-luminous 
and probably with an attendant train of 
planets, are gyrating round their common 
centre of gravity, under the same dynamical 
lows which govern the solar system ; that is, 
not precisely like our planets round one 
great luminary, but where each constituent, 
with its accompanying orbs, revolves round 
an intermediate point or fixed centre !’ 


6 He could not see what his great com- 
panion saw. 
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Linked with his immortality! 

Yes—still flows on the humming 
living stream, 

The still sad music of humanity,? 

Through the lulled ear, soothing the 
deep-stirred soul. 


——A Workman! working! work- 
ing HERE ! 

amavel and undisturbed, 

By myriads’ scrutiny ! 

—O, Artificer consummate! ex- 
quisite ! 

On his own fixed purposes intent! 

One of a State, a busy state! com- 
pletely organised ! 

O’er whose Economy, pondered the 
might se tt 3 

And well he knew, that on his 
_ Master’s lips, 

Sleeping, great infant, Puato! 

In a myrtle bower, 

Some pilgrim members of the mystic 
State, 

Clustering, let honey fall !8 


O, besy Bee, withouten gile!* on 
Thee I gaze! 

I, in this Hive of mine, 

On Thee, in thipe! 

Dear insect! I would speak with thee! 

I feel a sympathy of kin with thee! 


Whence camest thou, mysterious 
little one ? 

Co-tenant of the glube with me! 

Were Thy first Parents 

Twin tenants of The Garden, Para- 
dise, 


1 WorDswoRTH. 

2 Aristotle was the pupil of Plato, who 
had been the pupil of Socrates, 

8 Cicero tolls us, that it was reported 
among the imaginative Greeks, concorning 
their great poet-philosopher Plato, that, 
while alscpine as an infant on Mount Hymet- 
tus, in a bower of myrtles, while his parents 
were sacrificing to the Muses and Nymphs, 
bees alighted on him, and dropped honcy 
on his lips: an augury of the sweetness of 
style in which hecould discourse philosophy. 
—CricEeRO, De Divinit., I. 36. 

4 CHavcer, The Second Nonne’s Tale. — 
When the author had the happiness of seeing 
this Bee, he was, for a while, solitary, very 
methodically repairing one of the cells, By- 
and-by, two or three other bees came up to 
him, us if to inspect progress; and, scem- 
ingly satisfied, wentaway, leaving him care- 
fully adjusting a layer of wax. 
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With mine, 

All happy, bright, and beautiful, 

And freshly into being called, 

By God ? 

Linked in fond embrace, 

Unknowing sin, or shane, 

All loving! and all loved, 

Have Adam, Eve, 

Wandering the Garden o’er, among 
the flowers, 

Perceived Thy little Ancestors 

There also? 

Hath Our sweet Mother, 

While balmy zephyr dallied 

With her clustering curls, so ten- 


derly, 

Watched Thine, so tiny, 

on blossom en Seeoe, 

ildly winging her way, 

With iaoyea hun, " 

And ecstasy, 

Till hidden rapturously, 

In petals of the Lovely Lily? 

Anon out flew she! jocund and free! 

Fearless of stifling violence, 

Though seen the little storehouse 
of her toils ! 

—Ah, blithesome Bees ! 

What hours were those, 

To the foregoers of us both! 


—A change! acloud! and Gloom! 
and Waters! 

And that strange Arx! 

Were thy ancestors, Two only, 
also there! 

Oft flying out, as thou and thine oft 
quit at will,® this hive, 

This hive of Yours, this hive ofOurs— 

But truen no flowers! as Now, to 
rest upon ! 

Waters all! 

—And didst thou quit the roving 
Raven, and return alone, 

Anon, twin traveller of the Dove, 

Then left alone,? on the damp top 
of olive-trce, 

Amazed! a-hungered !— sunshine ! 
but no flowers ! 


Ye ancient, dear, companions of our 


race ! 
Man, and his Bee, 


5 Gen. vi. 19, 20. 
6 The bees flew in and out, at will, at the 
Crystal Palace, 7 Gen. viii. 7-13. 
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Aftersix thousand years, ofslaughter 
and of spoil, 

O, slaughtered! Bee! Dear Bee! 
Poor Bee ! 

Ye still are with us, plying your in- 
nocent toils! 

Ye Victims! Rivals! 
of man ! 


Monitors ! 


Tiny Expositor, forsooth ! 

Exhibitor, of Industry ! 

Yet, Ido misgive me that I see, in 
thee, 

A small Unmedalled one! 

In this Our Palace! Hive! 
Royal Hive! 


Our 


Were ye ordained to gather for 
yourselves alone, 

And not for us, though from Our 
flowers ? 

Ye skilled ones! why keep your 
science, all to yourselves ? 

For sixty centuries we taste, Juxu- 
rious, what ye gather and prepare, 

But have not learned your art, and 
cannot supersede your toils ! 

Make ye honey now, as from the 
first, ye did ? 

Perfect and pure,? then as now, and 
now as then ? 

—How choose ye Flowers? Or do 
ye choose ? 

Know ye blossoms fruitful, barren ? 

Or are they all to you, 

Ye little Alchemists! alike ? 


1*In regard to the destruction of bees, it 
has been observed that no true lover of these 
industrious insects ever lighted the fatal 
match without concern.’—Encyc. Brit. vol. iv. 
p. 5836 We have similar accounts to scttle 
with the bee, and the silk-worm. 

2 Aristotlethought thatthe honey gathered 
by bees was a dow fallen from Heaven; and 

erhaps he was not—shall one say it ?—very 
ar from the truth. 

% Xenophon, who, from the beauty and 
simplicity of his style, was called the Bee of 
Greece, relates, in the Fourth Book* of the 
Expedition of Cyrus, that great uumbers of 
the Greek soldiers, when cncainped in the 
villages, after carrying a position in the Col- 
chian mountains, found many bee-hives: and, 
abies freely of the honey, were affected 

an extraordinary mauner—alarming tbe 


* The inadvertent retention of a misprint of tenth” 
for “ fourth” in the first edition,—gave occasion for a 
wittyjeu-d'esprit by an accomplished scholar and friend 
of the author, in the guise of a fragment of a twenty- 
fifch book of the Odyasey ! 
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Go ye a first, a second time, in vain ? 

O strange Bees! Why do ye gather 
from the poison-flowers,3 

Sweets hurtful, deadly, to yourselves, 
or us ? 

Is it vour being’s End and Aim, to 
gather honey ? 

Or hath Omnipotent Omniscience, 

All Benevolent, 

Other and deeper purposes,‘ 

In His Divine economy, 

Ever inscrutable by man ? 

Your structure aud your doings, 
little Mystery, 

Perplexed great Aristotle! 

And, twenty centuries since past 
away, 

A mystery shrouds you yet, 

Seen deepest into, by a blind Bee- 
lover !5 

How little thought ye of the amaz- 
ing glass, 

Enlarging to a Mammoth magni- 
tude your tiny form ! 

Yet, still great secrets in your 
Sense !¢ 

Do ye NEAR ?— 

That organ’s solemn swell, is it un- 
heard by thee, unfelt, through thrilling 
air ? : 

| Art thou not tempted to suspend 


| thy toil ? 


Thou shar’st proboscis with the 
Elephant ; 
ith Chemist, laboratory ! 


whole army; lying on the ground, as if pros- 
trate from defeat. Those who ato but littie, 
savs Xenophon, were like men very drunk, 
| 7G0dge pASvouew éasxtcay; those whoate much, 
jhike madmen, peewvoueos ; nnd sume like 
‘dying persons, &rodviexevew. All, however, 
recovered. Pluy tells us that there was a 
| honey in those parts called Mamomena, from 
its maddening effects, and that it was gather- 
ed from the flowers of the rhododendros.— 
Poisonous honey has also becn gathered 
in large quantities by the American bees. 

4 Sec Note, No. XIL.—‘ The Bee Mystery.’ 

§ Francis Huber, aSwissgentieman, ia bere 
alluded to. He became totally blind in his 
youth, and devoted his subsequent life, with 
the assistance of a faithful and sagacious ser- 
vant, to a profound study of the habits of 
bees, 

6* Bees possess, in all probability, organs 
appropriated to unknown kinds of impres- 
sions, and which open to them avenues to 
knowledge of various kinds to which we 
must ever remain total strangers.’—Zacyc. 
Brit. vol. iv. p. 522, 
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What Sight is thine ! 
skies an hour ago, 

Still sawest thou this hive of ours, 

So vast, and thine own little one 
within, 

And honey-laden, downward didst 
dart, with lightning speed,? 

And thy gains, deposited in store, 

Thou ever indefatigable Bee, art 
instant here, 

opei ine this thy hive! 

Didst thou see, or note our Queen, 
contemplative, 

Musing on thee, and onthy mystery? 

Do ye see the stars ? Wondering, 
if Bees be there ?2 

It much misgiveth me ye cannot 
weigh the Sun! 

Nor tell of coming Comets, Eclipse, 

And Neptune far away,§ 

Yet, art thou Geometer! 

Thou Genius of geometry ! 

With His silucd 

The dread Geometer that made the 
Heavens ! 

He made thee perfect, wonderful one! 

Perfect, at once, thy mission to fulfil! 

—Come hither Architect! and En- 
gineer! 

With recent triumph flushed: 

This airy structure, with its form 
compact, 

Harmoniously adjusted, 

Lofty Dome, long Galleries and 
Nave, Aisles, Transept, 

This Hive of Man, 

Awhile forget : 

And stoop to scan this little inner 
Hive. 

Ponder this Bee! 

Perfect his work :* is thine? 


10n tage 4 the hive, a bee flies towards 
the field most in flower—in as direct a line, as 
soon as it has determined its course, as a 
ball issuing from a musket. When it has 
collected sufficient provision, it rises in tho 
air to discover its hive—which it will dis- 
tinguish from many others in a nuinerous 
apiary—and then darts towards it with the 
velocity of an arrow, and unerring precision 
of aim ! 

2 Man is similarly curious in his specula- 
tions concerning the stars—whether they be 
inhabited, and by beings like himself. God 
appears to have given him, here, the power 
of guessing only.—See post, p. 82, note 2. 

3 Ante, p. 15. 

* See Note, No. XITI.—‘ The Bee and the 
Infinitesimal Calculus,’ 
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Transcendent Mechanician, though 
so small! 

Behold his Architecture ! 

A Royal Palace! Here chambers for 
the Royal race ; doors,—passages, ex- 
tensive, numerous, surrounding all the 
Hive: there, Magazines well filled, 
and guarded jealously ; Gates fortified: 
and within, without, stand watchful 
sentinels! anteunzallalert, lest spoiler 
enter : 

The hideous Sphinx! monster ! 
death-headed !6 

Him to guard against, the grim in- 
truder, they raise the Barricade, with 
bastion! casemate! gateway mass- 
ive! 

They ventilate ® 

Their hive! for bees, like men, must 
breathe, 

Breathe all together ! 

And ye have thieves! and strict 

olice ! 

Spies! Idlers! working-classes ! 

Quarrels! resentments! rivalries ! 

Ye Emigrate! ye Colonise ! co-ope- 
rate ! 





Forsooth! Marauding expedi- 
tions! Sieges! Battles! 

Civil wars! and Massacres — even 
as we ours, 

Of Albigense, Waldense, and Hu- 
guenot !7 

And ye, too, have A—Queen ! 

Living in stately palace: on deli- 


5 The poor bees have a fearful number of 
enemies to contend with—hornets, wasps, 
bears, badgers, rats, mice, birds, lizards, 
toads; but their deadliest and most insidious 
enemy are the muths, which insinuate them- 
selves into the hive, and deposit so many 
eggs, unperceivedly, between tho cells, that 
by-and-by, when the larvse are hatched, the 
bees are forced to abandon the hive! The 
sphinx mentioned in the text is a formidable 
enemy of theirs, recently discovered by 
Huber; and against this dreaded invader, 
the bees actually construct elaborate fortifi- 
cations ! 

6 Flow this indispensable process was car- 
ried on, baffled the research and speculation 
ofages. At cag the mystery was solved, 
and recently. The bees appointed for the 
purpose, stand waving their wings, with a 
motion different from that used in flight, 
with untiring energy; and, to gain the full 
effect of it, first attach their feet firmly to the 
floor, and by these means cause distinctly- 
perceptible currents ofairto circulatethrough 
the hive! 

71t would be superfluous to inform those 
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cate fare: attendants, courtly, affec- 
tionate, 1 and guards! 

A royal progeny ! 

And she hath queenly cares: for 
ae dear busy subjects all concern- 
ed! 

Bee, wast THou spectator of that 
dreadful fight 

Wherein she slew her Rival !? 

Insolent Pretender to her Throne ! 

Ever since, reigning all peace. 
fully ? 

Dost thou remember when, awhile 
ye lost your Queen ? 

Anon what consternation through 
her realm! toil all suspended ! 

Infants untended, and unfed : 

All, all amazed, alarmed ; 

Hither and thither hurrying, from 
hive to outer air, to seek your Queen, 
ye loyal loving ones ? 

See, she returns! and all again re- 
pose, and peace! 

I wonder, royal Bes, if ever thinks 
of thee, the Anr, republican ! 8 

Musing on thy well-compacted 
State, 

Strictly subordinate, 

And one supreme, lovely, guardian 
of order and of law ? 

For ye, too, wise citizens ! havestrict 
statutes, and most biting laws !4 

Ye pattern type of conduct, policy, 
and government ! 

Sagacious! Experienced: forecast- 
7 ones ! 

essoning us human Bees, and Ants, 
royal! republican ! 


who have ever concerned themselves with 
the doings of these wonderful and mysteri- 
ous creatures, that the assertions concerning 
them in the text are true. 

1 ‘Unexpectedly, I one day saw aqucen on 
acomb: the next dey I was favoured witha 
like view. She remained each day about an 
hour—the bees very respectfully making a 
free passage for her as she 5 ore 
About a dozen of them tenderly licked and 
brushed her all over, while others attended 
to feed her.’—The Ancient Beemaster’s Fare- 
well, by Jonn Keys, p. 8, a.p. 1796. 

2See Note, No. XIV.—‘The death strug- 
gie between the Rival Queen Bees.’ 

8 At the time when this was written, the 
government of France was republican. 

4 SHAKESPEARE. 5 Ante, p. 20, note 6. 

6 Buffon refused to allow the existence of 
intelligence in beos —vreferring all their 
actions, however admirable, to the results of 
their peculiar mechanism. 
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Know ye sorrow, shame, remorse, 
or hope,—or dread despair ? 

Have ye a Past, and Future ? 

Or no to-morrow! all unconscious 
Now ? 

And do ye txinx ?—The objects of 
your busy being know? 

And judge of means and end? 

Perceiving, remembering, judging? 

Know ye of right, or wrong? 

What right? What wrong? 

Have yeaSoul, fed by undiscovered 
sense 24 

Or, dread question! know ye no 
MAKER? 

From that fruition glorious, eter- 
nally shut out! 

Tneapable of light, all darkness: 

Matter and motion only, all mecha- 
nical :6 

Unconscious mimicks of Intelli- 
gence ? 

Or, O my soul o’erwhelmed ! 

And am I looking now, 

Upon Gop working, in this Bee! 

Ay, Iet me pause, mysterious 
Bee! 

Is there twixt thee and me a gulf 
profound, ordained to be ? 

Stand J, on lofty Reason’s brink, 
gazing proudly down on thee, 

With myriad fellows, clustering on 
the other side, 

On Instinct’s? edge, 

Betwixt us Gulf impassable, tre- 
mendous ? 

Poor Bee! Dost thou see mz? 

And note my speculations, 


7 The word wnstinct literally signifies, some- 
thing inciting or impelling, moving, ur di- 
recting, (instinctus from in, and stingo, from 
ort, to prick or spur); but what that 
SUMETHING is, remaius an awful and un- 
fathomable mystcry. It is in vain for the 
baffled philosopher to dogmatise on the sub- 
ject. He can but conjecture; and should do 
so with reverence. The questions asked in 
the text are unanswerable by mortal man; 
who, nevertheless, is represented as disposed 
to assert the existence of distinctions, which 
God has placed it beyond his reach to dis- 
cover, or establish. He is suddenly arrested 
in his progress through the dim regions into 
which he has entered, by the notion of his 
being, himself, at the moment, the subject 
of similar speculation to some being of a 
higher order of creation than himself: and 
is at length subdued and humbled into a 
spirit capable of learning the true lesson 
taught by contemplating the bee. 
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Thinking so curiously, all so confi- 
dent ! 

Of thee, thy Being, Doings ? 

——Myse.r! the while! 

Unconsciously contemplated by In- 
telligence, unseen! 

Transcending mortal man, 

Yet far himself from the Supreme, 

As finite from the Infinite! 

This moment loftily scanning mz, 

Suspending for a-while his cares 
sublime,? 

And gazing down on ME, 

On alt my Fellows clustering round, 

In this our Hive, 

Of fancied splendour ! vastness ! 

Yet even to his wondrous eyes, but 
visible ! 

I, infinitely less to Him, than Thou 
to Me! 

Doth he, in turn, deny me know- 
ledge of my God, 

And think it to himself, perchance 
his awful fellows, all confined ? 

To such insects, crawling o’er this 
petty orb, 

Quite incommunicable ! 

Doth he muse on us, contemptu- 
ously ! 

A curious race, minute, 

From our little Planet peering, in- 
quisitive, out—among the stars! 

Thinking? we tell their motions, dis- 
tances ! 

Weighing both Sun and Planets! 

Forsooth ! 

O, feats stupendous! Feats sublime ! 


Ah, ha! 
Laughter in the skies ! 


1 Sir Isaac Newton seemed to doubt whe- 
ther there were not intelligent beings supe- 
rior to us, who superintended the revolution 
of the heavenly bodies, by the direction of 
the Supreme Being.—This was said by a re- 
lative of Newton, in recording a ‘remark- 
able conversation’ with him.—BREWsTER’s 
Life, pp. 864-5. 

4This is introduced to show the possible 
fallacy of some of our most confident conclu- 
sions concerning the heavenly bodies. It is 
now, for inetance, elaborately argued by one 
of the most eminent men of the present day 
A.D, 1854], that we have no sufficient reason 

r believing the stara to be inhabited, or, 
indeed, of the nature, as to system, magni- 
tude, and distances, attributed to them by 
modern astronomical science.--See Of the 
Plurality of Worlds. passim. 
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With powerful Sense, at length dis. 
covering 

We have our REcorDs, too, of these 
our feats ! 

Of thoughts, fancied profound ! 

So wise! Straining mghty faculties! 

Such learned Ants, and such saga- 
cious Bees! 

Events so great! 


Tiny Wateroo ! 

Armies ! 

Fleets ! 

Ah, ha! 

—Ants! RED, and BLUE. 
Marching, magnificent, on land, 
Or floating fearful o’er the Sea, 
And smoke, and spark, emitting, 
With thundering sound,’ 

O, so very terrible! 


—Thinks He, 

That we, Man! 

Knownot the past: noruturs have: 
enly dim now! 

All blind! unknowing — cause or 
effect, or means or end! 

Intelligence but mimicking ! 

Having no soul! 

Well-ordered atoms: finely organ- 
ised ! 

But stirring dust! machines alone! 

Ordained for use of others, only, not 
dreamed of by ourselves ! 

Sport of their wanton will! 

Unknowing how, or why rxis 
PALACE WE HAVE BUILT! 

Reading no Lesson from it-—— 





Wise Spirit! benignant Pre- 
sence! 


Yes! Iread! I mark! I learn! 

I learn, O Bee! O wondrous moni- 
tor! J Jearn from thee! 

O deep, instructive Mystery ! 

Before thee, little Bee, Presumption 
stands abashed, and solemnly re- 
buked, 

And Jenorance instructed, if it 
will! 

Orconscious, or unconscious, Teacher, 
Bee !— 


8 This is how our great land or sea-fighta 
might appear, —our soldiers and sailors mere 
rod and blue insects—to such an observer as 
is here contemplated. 
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Yes, humbly will I learn from —Let not the wise man glory in his 


thee! WIspoM : 2 

In One we live, and move, and Neither let the mighty man glory 
being have! in his MicHt : 

Giving to each his powers, and Let not the rich man glory in his 
sphere, appropriate ! RICHES : 

Man! Bee! But let him that glorieth, 

Our mission each! Glory in this, 

Though thine for ever hidden from That he understandeth and know- 
mine eye, eth ME: 

My mission let me know, and rever- Tuat I am Tue Lorp, 
ently fulfil! Which exercise Loving - kindness, 

Let me, kneeling lowly, in my na- Judgment, and Righteousness, in the 
tive dust, Karth: 

List to the voice of Him that took For in these things I delight, saith 
me thence, the Lord. 


And made me, in His image! ’ Jor. ix. 23, 24, 


BOOK THE SECOND. 


Nieut in the Crystal Palace! 

The seventy thousand gone!? All 
gone, 

And I, atong! 

—How dread this silence! 

The seventy thousand, with bright 
sunshine, gone, 

And I alone, 

And moonlight all irradiates, so- 
lemnly. 

All gone! The living stream, with 
its mysterious hum: 

My brethren! and my sisters ! 
gone ! 

From every clime, of every hue, and 
every tongue! 

But a few hours ago, all here: glee- 
ful, eager, curious, all, 

Admiring, all : instructed, ,thou-. 
sands : 

Some, stirred with deep thoughts, 
and fixed on musings strange : 

But now, thus far on in night, all, 
all, asleep, 

Past, Present, Future, melted into 
ONE ! 

Dream-dazzled some! seeing all the 
world, and all its denizens, at once— 
in every place, at once—— 

Hearing again the murmur——hum 
——the pealing organ—— 

Ay, all alone! 

The very Brees, wearied, are all 


In yonder hive of theirs, 
Save where before the porch, 


1 Qn one of the concluding days of tne 
Great Exhibition, the number of visitors had 
swollen to 109,915 persons! And upwards of 
six millions visited the Crystal Palace from 
are is last—that is, from lst May to October 

1, 1851. 


Stand their tiny sentinels,? within, 
without, 

All vigilant, as ours ! 

There's not a breath of sighing air 

To wake yon sleeping flowers, 

Or stir the leaves of yon high Trees, 

Stately sentries o’er the Flowers. 

Yon banners all hang waveless! 
foo proud devices now scarce vis- 
ible: 

Embleming Nations, restless! stern ! 

In battle order seeming even yet! 

Startled some, convulsed but re- 
cently : 

But now, at length, as-Err ! 

All here, sleeping grandly secure, 
serene, reliant: 

Lately worn with war and tumult: 
now 

Soothed into repose, by sights and 
sounds 

Ofan unwonted Unity, and Peace, 
and Concord, 

As though they owned the Presence 
awful, of Him 

Who maketh Wars to cease in all 
the world, 

Saying, Be still, and know that I 
am God. 

Mighty nations! allin glorious Con- 
gress met, 

As ye never met before, 

And may never meet again, 

When ye wake up, be it with 
thoughts of Peace, 

Peace, lovely Peace, 

Come from the God of Peace! 

O, could this concord last! 

And blessed harmony enwrap this 
troubled globe, 


2 Ante, p. 80. 
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Rolling through Heaven in its ap- 
pointed course, 

Before the eye of God, Well Pleased, 

The God of Peace ! 


—Am I alone! And do I wake? 


or sleep? or dream ? 
Hark! A sound! startling my 
soul! 


A toll profound ! 

The hollow tongue 4 of Time, 

Telling its awful Flight, 

Now, to no ear save mine! 

Heard I ever herethat solemn sound 
before! Or did my million fellows 
hear, or note ? 

Now dies the sound away— 

But upwaketh, as it goes, 

Memories ofages past! The Gone! 

Tuey come! Tury rise! THey RE- 
APPEAR ! 

The air, strangely disturbed, 

Is moulding into forms ! 

—Is this Time? Stand I still in 
Time, 

Or have its shadowy bounds, 

Suddenly dissolved into Erernrry! 

And live around its mystic deni- 
zens | 

O ye dead! O ye dead! whom I 
know by the light ye give, 

From your cold gleaming eyes, 
though ye move like men who 
live? 

Spirit unseen! Assuring Presence! 
Leave me not now! 


—I feel thee once again! 

While my eyes clear from the thick 
films of sense ! 

Then will I not fear, with Thee be- 
side, 

Though spirits glide about! 

The great ones of the past ! 

Aroused, awhile, from sleep profound 
of ages, many; 

; Others scarce settled into that long 

sleep: 

All solemn here ! amazed ! 


1 ——~The hollow tongue of Time, 

Is a perpetual knell. Each toll, 

Peals for a hope the less !—Byron. 
—The allusion in the text is to the great 
Electric Clock in the Crystal Palace. It 
struck the hours in tones of peculiar solem- 


nity. 
2 Moorsg, Melodies. 
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It is an awful sight! 

Man from the grave, around one 
Man upon the Earth! 

Man in eternity, around one Man in 
Time ! 

Immortality, Mortality surround. 


ing, 
Welting my soul away ! 
They see me not—yet I their pre- 
sence feel 
Fearfully ! my ghostly kindred all! 


A royal group! Great Conquerors ! 

ALEXANDER! 

Summoned from Earth, 

With systems of vast empire, ripen- 
ing fast: falling suddenly, asunder !4 

Scarce past his youth ! * 

His eye glances from Nile, to In- 
dus! 

Now fixed upon the hundred-chan- 
nelled Surges !5 

—He heaves a mighty sigh! 

Now strains his ear as catching 
thundering sounds— Aliwal !  So- 
braon ! 

Again he sighs: his eye on Egypt 
fired : 


Alexandria! 


Great Casar too! also amazed, 
stern, sad : 
Beside him Saracen—— 


Naroteon !® his gloomy eye fixed 
now on Egypt: 

India: France: Spain : Italy : Ger- 
many: Russia: 

How swells his mighty breast ! 


8 A sarcophagus, believed to be that which 
enclosed the coffin of Alexander the Great, is 
now in the British Museum! 

# He succeeded to the throne in his twen- 
tieth, and died in his thirty-third year. He 
was well entitled to be culled Great. 

5 Alexander, in his Indian expedition, ad- 
vanced as far as the banks of the Sutlej: but 
his wearied troops began to murmur at the 
prospect. befure them, if they crossed the 
river. On this, he called a council of his 
generals—and they counselled, to his ineffable 
mortification, that they should retrace their 
steps. This was done, after erecting twelve 
altars, or towers, to indicate the point which 
he had reached. Doubtless he is thinking of 
this, atthe moment to which the text points. 

8 ‘Can you not,’ saidthe dying Napoleon to 
his physician, ‘ believe in God, whose exist- 
ence everything proclaims, and in whom the 
greatest minds have believed ? 
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Upon his haughty brow, glistens 
the Iron Crown! of glorious Caaruz- 
MAGNE, 

Beside him standing! 

Him, too, behold quick scanning 
Europe 

Wondering: concerned : 

= vii Charlemagne! How altered 
all ! 

He heaves a sigh profound : 

Thinking of Empire suddenly dis- 
solved !? 


——Lo, there approaching AL- 
FRED ! 

His eye attracted, tenderly, unto a 
Mother’s image,? 

And then, unto his own! 

See him look around, serious, amaz- 
ed ! 

—0O, thou majestic one! 

Man, patriot, Monarch! Pattern‘ 
for Kings and men! 

[see uponthy brow a jewelled crown, 

With Macey. Justice, 

Valour, Wisdom, Truth and Piety, 

So richly studded, 

Glittering bright threugh ages’ in- 
tervening mist ! 

And on the distant East, he also 


On India, 
Scene of his pious Embassy,® 


1 Napoleon was crowned with the Iron 
Crown (so called from the iron circle inside, 
said to be made out of a nail of the Cross) in 
1805, a thousand years after it had encircled 
the head of the Emperor Charlemagne. 

2 The conqueror of the Western world had 
the mortification of perceiving, during his life- 
time, in rapid action, the decay destined so 
soon to prostrate his empire. Instantly on 
his death, as if by enchantrnent, the fabric 
fell to pieces. Separated into detached do- 
minions, all means of mutual support were 
lost: and pusillanimous millions yielded, al- 
most without a struggle, to the ravages ofa 
few thousand hardy and rapacious enemies ! 
—ALISON, Hist. of Europe, chap. 1. 

8 See the Preface to the first edition, p. i. 

4 The gear ood German, Herder, speaks 
of Altred as a pattern for kings in the time 
of extremity ; a bright star in the history of 
mankind; a greater man than Charlemagne. 
Mirabeau draws a noble parallel between 
Charlemagne and Alfred, giving the palm to 
the Anglo-Saxon ; and Voltaire declared that 
he knew of no one worthier than Alfred, of 
the veneration of posterity. 

6 This extraordinary incident in the life of . 
Alfred, —his embassy to India, to the shrine | 
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Now by his Descendant ruled, 

After a thousand years! 

And Westward — Southward — 
Northward, too, 

He looked amazedly : 

And thought of millions many, 
Her sweet sceptred sway obey- 
ing! 

So pious, free, both they, and she: 

And methought there melted from 
his shadowy lips, 

O pious King! 

Strains uttered on the earth! 


The citizens of Earth, 
Inhabitants of the ground, 
All had one like beginning: 
They of two only, 

All came: 

Men and women, within the world: 
And they also now yet, 

All alike come into the world : 
The splendid and the lowly: 
This is no wonder! 

Because all know 

That there is One God, 

Of all creatures : 

Lord of mankind ! 

The Father and the Creator, 
Hail! O Thou Eternal 

And thou Almighty, 

Of all creatures 

Creator and Ruler: 

Pardon thy wretched 
Children of the earth, 
Mankind, 

In the course of thy might. 
O, my Lord, 

Thou that overseést all, 

Of the world’s creatures, 
Look now on mankind 
With mild eyes! 

Now they here in many 

Of the world’s waves, 
Struggle and labour ! 
Miserable earth citizens, 
Forgive them now !& 


Together glided these great Royal 
Ones, 


of St Thomas, who was believed to have died 
there, seems established beyond a doubt. 
See TuRNER’s Hist. of the Anglo-Saxons, Book 
V., chap. 6. 

8 This is taken verbatim from the extant 
poem given at length in TurnrrR’s History af 
the Anglo-Saxons, vol. ii. pp. 104, 118. 
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Seeming in converse deep, and sad ! 

Napoteon! Axexanper! Czar! 
CHARLEMAGNE! ALFRED! 

eee Nations passing, new and 

old: 

Thinking of Kings, and Conquerors, 
also there, 

Forgotten all! 

As though they ne’er had reigned, 
and slaughtered ! 

Or remembered, but as writ in light 

By pencil of a gifted one! 

How they muse, of changed dynas- 
ties ! 

New forms of power, and seats of 
government! 

Mighty schemes of Empire, proudly 
conceived, 

Long blood-cemented, 

All! all! like bubbles burst ! 

But Alfred also mused upon his own 
dear sceptred isle ! 

His little realm ! 

Little once, not now: so GREAT be- 
come ! 

Grown like a grain of mustard-secd : 

When sown, less than all seeds on 
earth, 

But grown, and waxed a great tree, 
and shooting out great branches ! 

Yes, venerable shade ! 

Majestic gliding o’er the spot, 

Where stood, so short awhile ago, 

She who wears your crown ! 

Ever mindful she, 

In this our happy day, 

As in thy time thou wast, of Him, 

Her Heavenly Father, High and 
Mighty, 

King of kings, Lord of lords ! 

Only Ruler of Princes, 

From His throne beholding all the 
dwellers on the earth! 


Beside great Alexander, lo, standing, 

Greater Arisrorie !} 

Great Taught, by greater Teacher ! 

The mighty Stagyrite ! 

Thou here! And lo! 

The Macedonian melted into air 
again ! 


1 His voluminous works, on every depart- 
ment of human knowledge existing in his 
time, have nearly all perished. Pliny states 
that ARISTOTLE’s History of Animals, of which 
ten books survive, extended to fitty volumes! 
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And Aristotle stands alone, 

Looking round, 

After two thousand years, 

Monarch of Realm of thought! 

Awhile, methinks, deeming he held 
the sceptre still ! 

Anon came One, who roughly shook 
his throne, ? 

Anon, Another,’ mightier still, 

His throne subverted, and the scep- 
tre seized, 

Transmitting to successors in all 
time | 


Beside the Stagyrite now stood, 

Monk, Chancellor: 

Both great, both sad, 

Greeting, the Three, with noble air! 

Looking around, 

And then, upon each other. 

What converse with their eyes! 
The Stagyrite, of Matter! Form! Pii- 
vation! 

Qualities occult ! 

Corruption! Generation! Contra. 


riety ! 

Motion! Rest! and Heaviness!4 

Melting before the eyeofaged monk, 

Vain Alchemy! Astrology ! 

While He of Verulam, as 

Monarch, in His Own Palace stand- 
ing, 

Displayed its wonders to his kingly 
guests. 

With instinctive sense imbued, 

By that air so rich, 

They noted change, progressive, 

Space passed o’er! 

Progress vast, into the realms of 
Anarch old !5 

Error dispelled, and prejudice dis- 
solved ! 


2 That wonderful man, Roger Bacon, who 
suddenly blazed a star of the first magnitude, 
in the profound darkness of the Middle Ages, 
declared chat, if he could, he would have 
burnt the whole books of Aristotle, Quia co- 
rum studium non est nisi temporis amissio, et 
causa erroris, ct multiplicatio iguorantiw, We 
who said this was, nevertheless, a staunch 
believer in the Philosopher’s Stone, the Elixir 
of Life, and Astrology. 

$8 Lord Bacon. 

4 These words indicate points of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy. 

5 Puradise Lost, Book II., 988. Milton 
styles the ruler of the realm of chaos, or 
confusion, ‘the Anarch old.’ 
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New powers, constant up-springing! 

Boundless opportunity ! 

All earth become one vast observa- 
tory! with sons of science peopled, 
patient, exact : 

Before that King, 

Sitting in shadowy magnificence, 

Abtoided thus, 

There passed his royal Successors,? 

Or in eternity, or tarrying yet 
awhile in time: 

Owning allegiance, 

Their right from him derived, 

On noble Tenure held, 

To seek the Real and the True, 

Grandly intent on that, alone : 

Obedient to his laws : notonerevolt! 

Here, telling of his realms, extend- 
ing ceaselessly! 

And everywhere! 

Into two Infinitudes3 

The Past, written deep in earth,* 
telling 

Races of life, successive, 

Forms, seeming uncouth, tremen- 
dous, 

Their offices performed, all passed 
away, 

In procession mystical ! 

The Foururs! 

Ten thousand thousand thousand 
ages hence ! 

aoe dim eclipse, disastrous 
shadow shedding— 

Night in mid-day ! 

Ay: o’er this Palace? site, 

Then, perchance ‘neath ocean deep- 
ly whelmed ! 

And forms existent, active, now, 


1To what may we not look forward, said 
Herschel, more than twenty years ago, when 
a spirit of scientific inquiry shall have 
spread through those vast regions in which 
the process of civilisation, its sure precursor, 
is ge | commenced, and in active pro- 
gress? What may we not expect from the 
oxertions of powerful minds called into action 
under circumstances totally different from 
any which have yet existed in the world, 
and over an extent of territory far surpass- 
ing that which has hitherto produced the 
whole harvest of human intellect? 

2%.e. The philosophers who have suc- 
ceeded Lord Bacon, whether dead, or living. 

3 The vast, and the minute, — revealed by 
se telescope and microscope.—Ante, pp. 16, 
¢ Aristotle and Lord Bacon are represented 
as being informed of the wonderful revela- 
tions of geology. 
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Then, long passed away : 

And trHen 5 exhumed 

By the remote posterity of man, 
Remains of Man! 

Wondering ! as in 

A new Creation ! 


A moment silent, 

O, quoth the kindling Stagyrite ! 

O had this day been mine! 

While the sorrow-stricken King, 

Murmured, methought, of Foreign 
Nations, 

And the Next Ages !8 
Great Spirit, Tury are Here! 

Thy precious Legacy? accepted re. 
verently ! 





Yonder He of Syracuse ! 

His eye, contemplative, profound, 

Scanning the growth of seeds, he 
sowed 

Now two thousand years ago: 

A giant Shadow! 

Noiseless® motion all around! 

Hast thou, ArcHIMEDEs, found, 

Where thou canst move the Earth ?® 

Upon the slaughtered sage, 

Mournful Marcellus looking on! 
and Cicero! 

Thinking of the Tomb, he sought, 

Neglected! grass o’ergrown ! 


5 Up to the present time, no remains of 
man have been discovered, (Ante, p. 23): it 
is conceived in the text, that it may be other- 
wise hereafter. 

6 Thus sublimely commenced the will of 
this august prince of philosophers: ‘First, I 
bequeath my soul and body into the hands 
of God, by the blessed oblation of my Saviour 
—the one at the time of my dissolution, the 
other at my resurrection. For my name 
and memory, I leave it to men’s charitable 
speeches, and to forcign nations, and the 
next ages.’ One of these expressions points 
to a passage in his life peo with instruc- 
tion, telling of the fallen nature of man, in 
his highest present condition. 

7 The Novum OrGANuM, or new method of 
extending knowledge by means of Induction : 
whence Lord Bacon has acquired the title of 
the Father of Experimental Philosophy. 
The Crystal Palace teemed with trophies of 
the inductive system. 

8 Archimedes is here represented as con- 
templating the machinery in noiseless motion, 
at midnight, as it had been in noisy action 
during the day :—as it were, a human sha- 
dow, watching mechanical shadows, in mo- 
tion. 

® Give me, said he, a place where I may 
stand, outside the earth, and I will move it. 
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But neither Syracusan saw, unheed- 
ed both : 

Absorbed, the great Geometer, 

As when the ruthless Roman pierced 
him through 

And he hides the gaping wound. 





Far in the West, that eve, had stood, 

Before an Orrery, 

Two laughing children, 

While its humble maker turned it 
round, 

Begriméd artisan, 

One to the other telling merrily, 

How went the Planets round the 
Sun! 

And even their times, and dis- 
tances, 

The urchins knew! 

But, of the wasting thought, and 
watch, 

Of sleepless centuries, 

To tell them that, so trippingly by 
themselves told off, 

Recked they naught ! 


Lo! on that same spot 

Now stood, all hoary, 

Chaldean and Egyptian sage, 

And Greek Philosopher,} 

Gazing on that Orrery, 

Turning round, by hand unseen, 

All sore perplexed! dismayed ! 

Their ancient wisdom melted all 
away, 

—Standing midst systems over- 
turned, 

Consummate, complicate, 

And straining highest faculties of 
man, 

Or to construct, or comprehend ! 

Those old amazéd Ghosts ! 

With them, behold, the Stagyrite, 
confounded, 

As he sees, 

His Spheres Divine revolving, 

Vanishing out of Heaven ! 

And the fixed centre of the uni- 
verse, 

Whirl'd round the Sun! 


1 The merest child, in a Christian land, in 
the nineteenth century, has a far wider and 
nobler conception of the perfections of Je- 
hovah, than the wisest philosopher who 
lived before Astronomy had gone forth on 
her circumnavigation of the globe.—Religion 
of Geology, by Da Hrrcucocg, p. 416. 
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—— Then came a Spirit, slowly, 
sadly, 
: Aged and haggard, with a dungeon’s 

ue, 

Stooping with weight of chains: 

And he, too, looked: 

But with a sinking, sickening soul, 

As he beheld the Earth, 

In tiny orbit circling round the 
Sun. 

For Gauitxo’s glory once, 

Had since become his shame. 

Quailing Philosopher ! 

Through fear of mortal man! 

At bidding of fell blinded bigotry,? 

Of Priest, and Cardinal, 

On bended knee, 

With impious tongue, 

And tremulous hand on Holy Gos- 
pel placed, 

And with a heart to Heaven dis- 
loyal, 

O, tell it not— 

Yet hear ! 

He had ansurep the glorious Trurn, 

Ttself had taught ! 

And falsely swore 

The earth stood still, and round it 
rolled the Sun! 

—Beside him sce Pyruacoras! 

And he, two thousand years be- 
fore, 

Had his Disciples taught, 

Secretly, mysteriously, 

That Earth a Planet was, 

Circling the Sun: 

But the People,® told 

That Earth stood still, 

Fixed centre of the Universe! 

And these two, 

Looked each upon the other! 

O ancient Ghosts ! 

Sorely amazéd Ghosts ! 

With strangely beaming eyes, 

Yixed still upon that Orrery, 


2 A monk preached against Galileo from 
the words, Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye 

azing up into Heaven?- Acts, 1. 11. See 
oe No. XV.—‘Galileo among the Cardi- 

8 The ancient philosophers had two modes 
of teaching, the one called esoteric (towhey), 
the othor exoteric (sZa6ey), i.e. secret, and open: 
the former were the more perfect and sub- 
lime of their doctrines, intrusted to dis- 
ciples and adepts alone; the latter, such 
popular doctrines as might suffice for the 
vulgar. 
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Vain, vain, your toils profound! 

Fond dreamings ! 

Teachings esoteric! exoteric! 

The Heavens read falsely, with 
your utmost skill! 
_ Amidst subverted systems stand- 
ing, 
3 Ghosts, forlorn, and well amazed ! 





And yet ye surely are majestic 
Ones! 

Living in men’s holy memories ; 

Tuates! Pyruacoras! ANAXAGO- 
ras !} 

Socrates! Prato! AristoTuE! 

Ye sce me not, 

Trembling in my inner soul, 

So little, and so poor, 

Ye cannot see me! 

Or ye might despise 

Me, and some other Little Ones 

Of this our day. 

O!—Away ye mighty Ones! 

Into the oppressed, oppressing air! 

For Littleness, in Greatness’ pre- 
sence, trembling, 

Is perishing ! 

Awful Ghosts, away! 


Lo, puzzled Protrmy I do espy! 

His mind all scribbled o’er, 

With centric, and eccentric, 

Cycle, epicycle, orb in orb,? 

Hopeless, in mighty maze! all be- 
wildered! 

Mankind for century on century, 

Bewildering helplessly! 

The glorious Heavens, such fantas- 
tic motion giving, 

As drew forth kingly blasphemy.® 


Ye later Ones ! 

At length ye come, bringing the 
light, 

Through the dreary night : 

Long struggling, through the priest- 
ly fear 


1 Beo Note, No. XVI. —‘ Aristotle on An- 
axagoras.’ : 

2 See Note, No. XVII.—‘ The Angel and 
Adam ’s Astronomical Discourse.’ 

8 Alphonso, frenzied by his vain attempts 
to comprehend the complexities of the Ptole- 
maic system, impiously exclaimed, If the 
Deity had called me to His councils, at the 
Se 1 could have given him good ad- 
vice 
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That uieut could tiaut extinguish, 
Trurx contradict the Trurs! 
O, foolish fear! 


Approach Copernicus, Des Carrss! 
Unhappy Gatiue0 ! 

—Yes, once again, repentant one! 

And Kerter! 

In dark night, shining Stars, 

Quickly successive : 

Nay, all at once, the Heavens il- 
lumining !4 

New constellation ! 

Galileo, with his glass! 

With huger, Herscuet : 

Showing moons, and suns, and 
stars, 

Infinitely far away : 

Crimson, blue, and purple suns! 5 

Ay, come again, old Ghosts, 

Wondering more and more! 

Old and New, 

With Christian, Pagan mingling! 

Know, ye ancient Ones, that these 

Stand higher than the ground ye 
stood upon, 

Seeing by purer, brighter light, 

Than the light by which ye saw! 

See, he comes! He comes, 

Radiant Newton! all in light ar- 
rayed, 

As though from walking mid the 
Stars ! 

Bearing The Key,® 

Opening universal Heavens, 

Though stretching through infini- 
tude ! 

Key to be taken not away, again! 

Earnest of greater gifts, 

In God’s good time, to watchful 
man, devout! 

How the Ghosts, 

Are looking on! 


4 These great men, together with Bacon, 
Locke, and Newton, appeared within a cen- 
tury and a half of each other. It seemed 
says Herschel, as if Nature itself seconded. 
the impulse given to Science; and, while 
supplying new and extraordinary aids to 
those senses hereafter to be exercised in her 
investigation,—as if to call attention to her 
wonders, and signalise the epoch,—she dis- 
played tho rarest, the most splendid and 
mysterious, of all astronomical phenomena: 
—the appearance, and subsequent total ex- 
tinction, of a new and brilliant fixed star, 
twice within the lifetime of Galileo himeelf ! 

5 Ante, p. 14. © Ibid. p. 27. 
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Their eyes intent upon his radiant 
form, 

Above them standing, like a Tower ! 

—But I see a shade come over that 
majestic brow: 

See him look reproachfully, and sor- 
rowing, 

For a darkened Great One? comes, 

Who following his mighty Master 
through the skies, 

Beheld, all round, the shining prints 

Of Derry, ; 

Yet saw Him not; or, seeing, im- 
piously denied ! 

Awful Worker, midst his works 
denied to be! 

And strove to blot 

The record of his Master’s glory, 

And to efface its brightest character, 

Wherein stood writ his reverence ! 

But now, confuted by Eternity, 

He meckly stands behind tlie in- 
jured One, the radiant One, 

Magnificent Onc! 

The two, like planet with a dark. 
ened satellite ! 

Asthoughhe heard Archangel telling 

Of system, system circling, 

All through infinitude, 


Each vaster system, round one vast- | 


er far 


Before the throne? of God, 

Inhabiting Eternity ! 

With whom no Great, or Little, 
is, 

Nor Few, nor Many, 

Future, past 

All Onz, all Now :§ 

Upon His throne, sitting in dread 
majesty : 

His the only Majesty ! 

And on His right hand, 

Bow down! my soul! bow down! 

Sink deep, in loving awe! 

There sitteth One, that stooped to 
earth, 

1 La Place.—See Note, No. XVIII.—‘ The 


Infidel Philosopher.’ 
4 ee Lord’s throne is in Heaven.—-Psalm 


xi. 4. 

8 “The whole evolution of times and ages, 
from everlasting to everlasting, is collectedly 
and presentifickly represented to God at 
once, as if all things, and actions, were at 
this very instant, really present and existent 
before Him.”— More's Defence of the Philo- 
sophie Cabbaia, chap. 2. 


And it around another, all at last, 
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The chosen hallowed scene of Mys- 
tery, 

Tn comipectiousble: and blest ! 

That in the flesh the Godhead veiled 
awhile, 

At once both There, and Here, 

Touched with the feeling of our In- 
firmities,5 

O, see! 

Man, and his God! 

And suddenly to come again, our 
Judge ! 

O, give me mercy in that day, 

In that Great and Terrible Day : 

O Saviour, think Tuov then of him, 

Who striveth now to think of Turks. 


And so thought he,® and prayed, 

Humble in life, devout in death, 

The mighty one that held theheaven- 
ly Key, 

Standing now, predominant 

Among the awful shadowy throng! 

Anon he passes on, 

Shedding hght, 

And joins in converse high, 

Piato, Buruer, Socrates, 7 

The last with only secming drowsy & 
eye. 


4 It is conceivable that this carth, from 
the wondrous events which have taken place 
upon its surface, may long since have ac- 
quired an awful intcrest in the Universe !— 
See an eloquent paper in the 88th Number 
of the British Quarterly Review. 

5 Heb. iv. 15. 

6 In the life and writings of Newton, the 
Philosopher will learn the art by which 
alone he can acquire an immortal name. 
The Moralist will trace the lineaments of a 
character adjusted to all the symmetry of 
which our imperfect nature is susceptible ; 
and the Christian will contemplate with de- 
light the high priest of Science, quitting the 
study of the material universe, the scenes of 
his intellectual triumphs, to investigate, 
with humility and patience, the mysteries 
of his Faith.—Sir Davip Brewster. 

7 There was a great intellectual contrast 
between Plato and Butler; but they agreed 
in one transcendent characteristic — their 
loveof Truth. Butler thus wrote of himself, 
to a brother Divine and Philosopher, Dr 
Samuel Clarke :—‘‘I have, from the first, de- 
signed the search after truth, as the busi- 
ness of my life.” 

8 It cannot be necessary to remind an 
reader of this work, of the grandeur with 
which this sublime character departed from 
life: that having been condemned to death 
for the purity and elevation of his doctrines, 
he drank a goblet of hemiock. 
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O, hark, the Harmony ! 
All of the wondrous Mind, of Mys- 


tory 
ruth, Immortality, 

And Deity: 

And as the Pagan to the Christian 
listened, 

With a brightening countenance, 
methought 

I faintly heard, in Joving sound, 

Thou wast not Far away,} 

On the awful threshold standing! 

—Have ye now seen Ht, 

Tre INVISIBLE, 

JEHOVAH ! 

In the central glory beaming, 

Effulgence all ineffable, 

Whom mortal hath not seen, at any 
time, 

Or seeing, dics ! 





Transporting, rapturous vision! 
O, art thou gone, for ever gone? 
Where are ye, Spirits ? 

Great and good ones, Where ? 

Stand ye now, 

In an ecstasy divine, 

Before the Book from Heaven ? 

O, let me see your awful forms 
again } 

And hear that converse ravishing 
the soul ! 

Opening the inner Universe ! 

O, heavenly melodies 

Only for immortal ears, 

And in this home Eternity ! 


—Whither wouldst thou lead me, 
Thou Unseen ! 
Where am I now? 


1 It has been asserted that Plato, while in 
Egypt, had access to a Greek version of the 
old Testament, whence was derived that 
pure and more elevated theology which dis- 
tinguished his speculations from those of 
other heathen philosophers. It is indis- 

utable, says the learned Bishop of Here- 
ord, that Judaism diffused much religious 
and moral truth beyond its own pale; and 
that not only Plato, but the Egyptian priests, 
his instructors, unconsciously derived much 
from the Inspired Sources, in collecting, 
under the form of fables, allegories, or 
maxims, portions of truth which the sacred 
oracles had scattered aroung them in their 
transmission. Hence it was said, by Numi- 
dius the Pythagorean, +s yag iors kara 
9 Maens “Arrixifov?—i. ¢. “What is Plato, but 
Moses, in Attic Greek’? 
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Far, far below ! 
As out of Heaven, 
Fallen suddenly, 


Alas, thouhere, again! great Aiscry- 
Lus ! 

In thy grandeur all forlorn ! 

Thy lyre with broken strings, lies 
at thy feet: 

And thou dost gaze, 

With dreamy eye, 

Upon undying Agony, 

Fearfully imaged there :? 

Vulture, and man, and rock, 

He who stole the Spark divine ! 

Despoiling and defying Jove, 

To light mankind ! 

And, guilty teacher so become, 

In spite of angry and deceivéd Jove, 

All helpless here,§ 

Lying fast bound, 

Vulture, and Man! 

—Ah me! 

There’s come a sudden glitter in 
thine eye! 

Ay, splendid Spirit! deeply stirred ! 
muse on, 

And in thy mistiest sag Penn 

Catch, perchance, at length! a 
glimpse— 

O, mystery! O, mystery !— 

Of Trus, deep hidden in the Farse.4 


— Whither art thou leading, 

Mystic ! unseen one? 

O, fearful flight ! 

Down! down! into the Past ! 

One of the Present, Tuere! 
Flight—flight—soul-chilling flight ! 
On—on—on ! 

— What's sounding in my ear! 
What Scenes, 

-—And Who, are these? 

In Basyton ? 5 

Lo, People! Nations! Languages ! 
Princes! and Governors! 


2 Ante, p. 26. 

8 ‘‘T, the hapless discoverer to mortals of 
all these contrivances, have nevertheless no 
device by which I may free myself from 
these. sufferings !*— Prometheus Vinctus, 

. 478-9. 

? 4 Rare vestiges — vague presentiments— 
fugitive tones—momentary flashes. SCHLE- 
GEL.—See Note, No. XIX. —~ ‘Golden Truth 
in the Mist of Mythology.’ 

5 Ante, pp. 1, 2. 
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Assembled all ! 

And in the midst, A King 

A Golden Image ! 

Hark, a Herald crying! 
All bowing down! all worshipping ! 


On, on! 

And NINEVEH ! 
Assyria ! 

Eayrer! 

O, solemn haze ! 
Samson! Puivistines! 
PuHarRaon! 

ABRAHAM ? 


On, on! 
What Tower is yonder ?} 
And yon conruskp multitude ? 


Again Away! 

Away! Away! 

Am I flying hidden, safe, 
On angel’s wing unseen, 
O, whither ? 


Troubled, this ancient air ! 

My soul is chill’d with awe! with 
fear ! 

The air is all gone red! 

O, Carn! 

Do I look on thee, with creeping 
blood ? 

O, thou First-born Bloody One! 

What hast thou done? 

Whither shalt thou go? 

It crieth all around! 

Thy brother’s blood! 

Out of the ground, Into the ear of 
God ! 

First Murderer ! 

Prince of thy bloody Race ! 

The first page of Our History, hast 
thou fouled, 

With hand all bloody! 

O impious one! 

First, to efface His image? stamped 
on Man! 

Cain! tortured one! to endless tor: 
ture doomed ! 

Greater than thou can’st bear! 

Cain! Didst thou see Hm pass ? that 
man ?— 


1 Ante, p. 1. 

2 Whoso sheddeth man’s blood by man 
shall his blood be shed: for in the image of 
God made he man.—Genesis, ix. 6. 
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One of thy Sons, upon his Father 
looking! 

Didst thou note his start so horrible, 

And his visage, sudden so ghastly 
grown? 

No one knowing Him, but Thou, 

And his God, 

While he felt the secret bloody tie 

That bound him fast to THEE! 

Did the sight force out the big red 


dro 
Upon thy tortured brow, 
Seen by no eye but his, 
His ear affrighted hearing, 
The question first affrighting thee, 
Where is thy Brother ? 
—-Around thee, for amoment, stand 
Faces all to thee upturned, 
Oh, hideous throng! 
Horror, all erect, in myriad form ! 
Thy Ensanguined Progeny! 
Known! Unknown, toman: 
All known to God, 
The Dread Inquisitor? 
O ye bloody men! 
Your hands are full of blood !4 


The fear of Death hath fallen upon 
me, 
Fearfulness and trembling are come 
upon me, 

And horror hath overwhelmed me ! 

O that I had wings like a Dove, 

Then would I fly away! 

Away ! from out this blood-red haze, 

My sense, my soul, oppressing! scar- 
ing ! 

A curRsE is sounding in the air! 

Let me away! I faint! I die! 

All blighting red, around! 

Let me away ! 

O, me! I have slaughtered none! 

But These, may slaughter Me! 

Let me away ! 


Thanks, gentle Spirit! from that 
Terror, ruddy, 

Already passed so far away ! 

My Bloody brother let me see no 
more ! 


———0O moving sight! 
Melting my heart! 
3 When He maketh inquisition for blood, 


He remembereth them.—Pgalm ix. 12. 
4 Isaiah, i. 15. 
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O sorrowful, awful Sight ! 

Not far from Even! 

Newly, alas, Driven out !? 

Its beauty in their memory ! 

So fresh, so fair! 

Out of The Garden, in a Wilderness, 

A desolate, waste, and howling wil- 
derness ! 


Mother of all living, Eve! 

Apam, Father of mankind! 

Behold your son ! 

Come through six thousand years, 
to look on you! 

How I yearn, to look on you! 

Your blood mine, my nature yours ! 

Not such, alas! as yours, when in 
the Garden blest ! 

Of your myriad myriad sons, 

I am one, 

Looking on his Father, now ! 
Look on me, sweet Mother Eve! 

My heart is melting, 

All with yearning ive for thee ! 

QO, see thy son! 

O, lovely Mother! 

Thy beauteous brow with grief is 
clouded : 

And thy faultless form, 

So freshly come from God, 

Shrinketh now with shame ! 

Thy eyes, so lustrous once, 

Are sadly downcast now, with tears 
suffused, 

And mine! 

Alas! I see thine falling fast ! 

Thou lookest not on Adam, by thy 
side, 

Sunk in grievous reverie, as amazed! 

At the vast height, from which he 
fell so suddenly ! 

Unhappy Eve, thy bosom sighing 
still ! 

Thou canst not look upon thy lord, 
thy Fallen lord! 

‘Wilt thou not look on thy poor 
Son ? 





Hast thou looked upon Thy Daugh- 
ters, here? 


1 The statues of Adam and Eve, which were 
very beautiful, were in the Eastern Nave. 
Adam sate in an attitude of profound grief, 
his head via Va by his hand ; Eve stand- 
ing beside him in a drooping form, leaning 
ov his shoulder, weeping ; a Serpent gliding 
near her feet. 
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All so lovely! all so gay ! 
Ah, so ga and blithe ! and think- 
ing not of Thee! 
idst thou, timidly, fondly, look on 
them, 
And think of sorrow and of suffer- 


ing, 

By thee on them entailed, 

ith a melting tenderness, 

Of the thoughtless, thinking, 

So beautiful, the Beautiful all 
Fallen, 

Still so beautiful ! 

All passing heedless by ? 

Thou wilt not look on me! 


Then Adam, of the whole Earth, 
Father, 

Wilt Txov look upon thy son ? 

On my brethren hast thou looked ? 

Millions! millions!® Thee have 
passed, 

Sitting, here, so sorrowful, 

Speaking not to Eve ! 


Some may perchance have stood 
before thee, 

Musing deeply on thy fate, 

And on Their Own, bound up in 
Thine. 

Six thousand years have passed, 

And Time still lasts! 

And we, thy Sons, are here, 

Trembling, while we wait a fearful 
Voice, swearing 

That there shall be Time no longer,’ 

All sunk into Eternity ! 


We are Tilling still the ground, 

Whence thou wast taken, Father, 

Cursed for thy sake! 

Eating in sorrow of it, all the days 
of our life! 


2 Upwards of six millions of persons visited, 
it was computed, the eee Palace. 

8 And the angel which I saw stand upon 
the sea and upon the earth, lifted up his 
hand to heaven, and sware by Him that 
liveth for ever and ever, who created Heaven, 
and the things that therein are; and the 
earth, and the things that therein are; and 
the sea, and the things which are therein, 
that there should be Time no longer: but in 
the days of the voice of the Seventh angel, 
when he shall begin to sound, the Mystery 
or GOD SHOULD BE FINISHED, a8 He hath de- 
clared to his servants the prophets.—Revela- 
tion, x. 5, 6, 7. 
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In the sweat of our face do we eat: 
bread, till we return into the ground. © 

As Dust thou wast, and didat to 
Dust return, 

Even so do we, thy sons: 

Hearing a voice, Return, Ye chil- 
dren of men! 

We spend our years as a Tale that 
is told. 

Like grass which groweth up! In 
the morning it flourisheth and [iG 
eth up, in the evening it is cut down, 
and withereth. 

All flesh is Grass ! and all the good- 
liness thereof, 

As the Flower of the field! 

The Grass withereth ! 

The Flower fadeth ! 

Because the Spirit of the Lord blow- 
eth upon it! 

O, Adam, hear! 


See, the labours of thy sons! 

How we Till, and Toil, and Spin! 

See, see around ! 

All our strength and wit can do, 

Lo, all is here ! 

Wilt thou not raise thy sorrow-laden 
eye to look around ? 

Would it shudder at our Daggers, 
Swords, and Guns, 

All in gleaming grim array, 

To wound! to maim! to slay! 

Polished bright! and gemmed so 
cunningly ! 

Attempered exquisitely !} 

Ay, there! there! thev lie 

Hagerly scanned by fierce and skil- 
ful eye! 

But, thou wilt not see, that which 
we have, 

Although not here, 

Gallows! and Guillotine ! 

We dare not show them here! 


Thou wilt not look on Catn,? 
Thy murderous First-born, Eve, 
Standing yonder ! 

O ! tremble to behold, 


1 There is a Spanish sword, of steel, tem- 
pered so exquisitely, that it comes straight, 
out of a circularsheath. When returned, the 
sheath is designed to represent the joined 
tail and head of A SERPENT. 

2 The statues of Adam and Eve have their 
backs turned towards that representing the 
Torments of Cain. 
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The crimson first-fruits of your 
Fall, 

Ever deadly blooming since ! 

O the millions, countless, of thy 
slaughtered sons !% 

Not for Food, or Shelter, only, nor 
to Heal, 

Labour thy slaving sons : 

See Purple and Fine Linen, glisten- 
ing there, 

Apparel gorgeous, 

Proudly worn, forgetfully ! 

Yonder, sumptuous fare, for dainty 
pampered appetite to fare upon, 

Every day.* 


And myriad-formed Ipotatry have 


had, 

Still have, Thy sons! 

See, the idols grinning, here and 
there ! 

And far away is Juggernaut: 

But here he hath his representative, 
Besmeared ! 


And we have Dungeons, Chains, and 
Racks ! 

a our wretched brothers buy aud 
sell! 


Hast thou seen here the Sick, the 
Maimed, the Halt, the Blind! 

And hast thou spied thee out, the 
broken heart, 

Beneath the smiling face! 

Or noted Lust! Ambition! Pride! 
and Selfishness! 

The hideous Hypocrite! 

Ay, trembling Adam ! 

Hast thou also seen, 

Before thee, here, blaspheming 
scoffer, 

Thy foulest God-denying Son! 

Seeing through the thick disguise 
we wear, 

Else each might deem, he looked 

On monsters all! 

Lo! he that tempted Eve, 

8 porn writers date the first War as 
having been begun by the impious son of 
Cain, B.c. 3563.—It has been computed that, 
from the beginning of the world to the pre- 
sent time, there have perished on the field of 
battle about seven times as many of the hu- 
man species a8 now inhabit the whole earth. 

4 There was a certain rich man, which was 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared 
sumptuously every day.—Luke, xvi. 19. 
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In serpent guise, 

In infernal splendour gliding 

Amid the flowers and fruits of that 
sweet scene, 

Where first upon thy drowsy but 
soon ravished eye, 

From mystic sleep awaking, 

Burst Eve in beauty, 

And sunk into thine arms 

Dissolved in timid tenderness and 
love, 

As thou in wonder: 

Alas, that Evil One, 

Prince of this world,} 

With serpent subtlety, 

Tempts thy frail Sons andDaughters, 
still ! 


Hadst thou not, Eve, 

To that fell whisper listening, 

Stretched forth thy hand to pluck 
the fatal fruit, 

Bringing Death into the world, and 
all our woes ! 

Wouldst thou be looking at a scene 
like this ! 


Adam, wilt thou tell, 

That dread Mystery in Eden done? 
O, Mystery mournful and profound! 
Didst thou tell it to thy Sons, 

Or thou, Eve, to thy Daughters ? 
We may know it all, one day! 


But while I gaze on thy majestic 
brow, 

Methinks I see the heavy shadow 
move ! 

And from thy sorrow-laden eyes 

Beams light mysterious, heavenly as 
its source ! 

Of a seconp Apam telling ! 


OQ Adam! Eve! 

Twin founts of woe, of joy, 

Despair, and hope, 

Of death, of life : 

O, Father of mankind! 

I hear a voice, 

Solemn, glorious, sounding through 

my soul, 

Since by Man, 

Came Death, 

So by Man, 

Came the Resurrection of the Dead, 
1 John, xii. 81. 
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Ons is risen from the Dead, 
First fruits of them that slept ! 
And the Fallen-asleep in Christ 
Are not Eldest 

Asin Adam all die, even so 

In Christ, shall all be made alive, 


Ye Spirits of them that sleep, 

Tn sure and certain hope! 

Stand ye sweetly ! awfully! 

Some around ! 

A moment into Future, am I wrap- 


ed ? 
The little Here, the great ones, 
here: 

The great ones Here, great also 
There, 

Some shining like the stars ! 


O Royar One ! 
mighty realy, 
And with meek eye, here, hast 
looked, perchance 
On Adam, Eve, 
As looketh thy poor Subject now, 
So sadly, tenderly, 
as too, O lovely Majesty, must 
ie! 
In Adam die, in Christ be made 
alive. 
O distant be the day, 
And dust this humble hand ! 
But come most surely will, That 


that rul'st this 


Day, 
When He, who sent, will thee re- 
call, 

Of thy great rule to pive account ! 

And, as a thousand years ago, 

From Alfred’s brow 

He gently took the diadem, 

So, then, from thine: 

From thy hand, the sceptre 

He will take, 

That swayeth gently, equitably, 
now, 

Millions of mankind. 

And thy anointed head, O Queen, 
must lie 

_With the great ones in their stately 


In the dust awhile, 

All to rise, and never sleep again, 
When the trumpet sounds: 
Raised, incorruptible ! 

Mortal putting on 

Immortality ! 
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The great, the lowly, 

Brethren! Sisters !- all, 

Adam and his family, 

Gathered finally ; } 

Poor trembling Family! each with 
all made known, 

Each there, as thongh The Only One! 

A gathering of Man, 

Standing appalled 

Before an opened Book, 

And Gop! 


Nor gem, nor gold, nor silver glit- 
ters now, 

Nor radiant vesture, nor caparison, 

Extinguished in this solemn light! 

Gem, gold and silver, 

And Jewels of fine gold, 

Ruby, crystal, coral, pearl, 

Dazzling millions in the day, 

Dazzle not now The Eyes 

That through this spiritual air are 
seeing ! 

Enchanted millions ! 

Did ye never, in this Palace, pause, 

ale 2 suddenly, within 

Yourselves ? 

Did the Sour soundly sleep, 

And your sensuous eyes, 

See only gold and silver, 

Jewels of fine gold, 

Ruby, crystal, coral, pearl ? 

Saw ye no LEss0N, 

Written in the Light, and all 
around, 

Plain as Handwriting on the wall, 

Letters shining through the eye, 

Into the awakened Soul ? 

Then hath a GEM transcending all, 

Infinitely far, 

Lain all unseen ! 

But hark ! a Voice, melodious and 
sublime ! 

rn ee not the ee ia 

8 yonder organ’s pea ay, 

But the Spirits all eee 

Hear That Voice ! 

And all arrested stand, 

Knowing That Voice! 

~—-Where shall Wispom be found ? 

And where is the place of Under- 
standing ? 


1 And before Him shall be gathered all 
nations, and He s separate them one 
from another, as a shepherd divideth his 
sheep from the goate.—Matt. xxv. 82. 
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Man knoweth not the price Thereof; 

Neither is It found in the land of 
the living. 

The Depth saith, It is not in me: 

And the Sea saith, It is not with me. 

It cannot be gotten for gold, 

Neither shall silver be weighed for 
the price Thereof. 

The gold and the crystal cannot 
equal It, 

And the exchange of It shall not be 
for jewels of fine gold. 

No mention shall be made, 

Of coral, or of pearls : 

For the price of Wispom, is above 
rubies. 

Whence, then, cometh Wispom ? 

And where is the place of Under- 
standing, 

Seeing It is hid from the eyes of all 
living ? 

Destruction, and Death, say, 

We have heard the fame Thereof, 
with our ears ! 


Gop understandeth the way There- 
of, 

And He knoweth the place Thereof. 

For He looketh to the ends of the 
earth, 

And seeth under the whole Heaven ; 

To make the weight for the winds, 

And He weighcth the waters by 
measure. 

When He made a decree for the 
rain, 

And a way for the lightning of the 
thunder ; 

Then did He see It, and declare It. 

He prepared It, yea, and searched 
It out. 

Ann unto Many, He said, 

The Fear of THE Lorp, that is Wis- 
DOM: 

And To perart From Evin, is Un- 
DERSTANDING.? 


O, what blessed Light is beaming 

Radiant as its radiant source! 

A Great Light! 

Shining in Darkness, compreliend- 
ing not ! 8 


2 Job, xxviii. 12-28. These words cannot 
be transcribed, or read, or heard, without a 
feeling of awe. 

8 Post. p. 48, note 3, 
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And led by thee, 

O wise and gentle one unseen, I 
see the Source, 

The Heaven-descended Boox !2 

The Boox or Booxs, 

The written record of His will, 
vouchsafed to man, 

By the dread Invisible, 

Not, The Unknown.? 

With trembling awe, I own Him 
here, 

Who made ME in His image, 

With will, and power, enduing, 

That Image to dishonour! mar! 
efface ! 

And HERE hath told me so; 

And, in that telling, told me fearful 
things. 


O, mystery! mystery! 

Where all on earth, in Heaven, 
Within, without, is Mystery, 
And mystery, Ordained for man ! 
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O, Conscious Nothingness ! 

—Deeper and darker still ! 

Horror more horrible! 

Horror beyond Despair! 

Am I resolving into Nothingness ? 

This Terror! whence? 

This sense of Light, Unseen! 

Of Darkness comprehending not !§ 

Of unreality, amid reality ! 

Reality in unreality ! 

Confusion! AL FALsE! 

And yet, strange sense of Truth! 
. The sport of mocking fiends! 

Would I were not, and had not 
been! Where art thou, Dearn, 

Unthroned by Horror! 

I once could think of thee! and 
hope ! and fear! 

Art thou, Death? 
not, 

To me—to any ! 

Yet why this fear? 

I sink! In abyss of darkness sink- 


Or art thou 


By Him, the Ineffable! Unsearch- ing 


able ! 

O, utter, utter, darkness all, 

This Blessed Page beyond! 

Thick darkness! Felt! 

Darkness impenetrable ! 

Not a flickering ray, to cheer, to 
guide, illume! 

Mystery! unfathomed! and un- 
fathomable ! terrible ! 

Black midnight ! 

Mipniaut on The Soul! 


Horror hath seized me! 

O Spirit, hast thou left me? Where 
art thou ? 

Why, in this dread hour, away! 

Why am I left behind, 

All staggering in the fearful dark! 

All, all is lost. 

I nothing know ! nor see! nor hope! 

And horribly fear, yet know not 
wnat I fear! nor why! 

Nor whence I came! 

Intothis dreary fancied Being called! 
O, why! 

Am I? Or am I not? Is Naught 
around | 


1 In one of the departments of the Crystal 
Palace was a collection of versions of the Bible 
im one hundred and seventy-five differen 
languages.—Ante, p. 24, 

3 Acts, xvii. 28. 


ng! 

All forgotten! all forgetting, 
Perishing ! 

Conscious Nothingness! uncon- 
scious ! —_ — 


What lightning brightness That 

From far above ? 

From a black profound, 

Swiftly rising, 

Am I changed, or all around? 

Terrors forgetting all, as though 
they had not been! 

Soul tortures ceasing ! 

Iam! Yet as though a while, I 
had not been. 

A balmy air, a holy calm, 

Sweet Light * around! 


By my side again! Tuxov! 

Blessed one, unseen! 

Fear is dead ! 

And all is Hope, and hallowing 
Love. 

See! Truth o’er Falsehood stand- 
ing victorious, 

ith falchion gleaming, never to 

be sheathed ! 


8 John, i. 4. And the light shineth in 
Sen and the darkness comprehended 

not. 

* The darkness is past ; and the true light 
now shineth.—1 John, ii. 8. 
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O, precious, Only Clue through end- 
less labyrinth, 

Let me never loge Thee more! 

Where thou art not, all is dark, 

Misery, darkness, and disorder, all! 

Deadened heart, and clouded mind! 

Existence purposeless ! 

Worthless, as unintelligible ! 

And poor Life a dreamy restless- 
ness 

Sadly wandering midst a planless 
maze ! 


Lieut or tne Wortp, be Thou my 
Light, 

For none other is, but Thou !1 

O, stumbling-block to Jews, 

And foolishness to Greeks, 

Be Power and Wisdom unto Me, 

Light, succour, and support! 

Dissolving every doubt, 

That Wisdom willsshall be dissolved, 

And shedding peacefulness serene 

O’er all the chequered scenes of 
Life, 

The changes and the chances of this 
nortal life, 

Melting its idle Vanities away, 

Peace! that passeth understand- 
“yt 

xéntly sustaining, 

Lighting, all through the Valley, 

Till I sweetly sleep, 

With my dear fellows, in the dust,” 

Only my Earthly Tabernacle, 

My dust, with theirs, mingled, 
awhile, mysteriously, 

Safe in the keeping of OMNIPOTENCE : 

Who made me of that dust, 

Breathing the breath of Life, 
e A living Soul become, never to 

ie. 
O happy me, 
This is Enough, for Me! 


So speaketh He, in this blest Boor, 
Linking me to Himself, Unseen: 


1 Then spake Jesus again unto them, say- 
ing, lam the Light‘of the World: he that 
followeth Me, shail not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the Light of Life.—Juhn, viii. 12. 
+ 2 Reflect, saith an old Divine, on that da 
when the earth shall be again in travail wit 
her sons, and at one fruitful throe bring forth 
all generations of learned and unlearned, 
nobie and ignoble, dust. 
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Mortal, to Immortality, 
And Man, to God. 


aad Long Suffering! dare I 
ask, 
All trembling, 
Here hath unbelieving scoffer stood, 
Deeming the Truth of God, a Lie? 
That Wisdom, Goodness, Infinite, 
Seeth Mankind, this Book their 
Treasure deeming 
Inestimable, only Source of Truth, 
And knowledge of Himself and aw- 
ful Will; 
Mankind whom He endowed, with 
Reason’s light, 
And love of Truth, 
By Him endowed, the God of Truth! 
Shedding their blood, enduring flame, 
Millions of men! martyrs, a Noble 
Army ! 
In the defence of only fancied 
Truth ! 
And million millions more, 
The Greatly Gifted ones of earth, 
With faculties sublimed by search 
for Truth, 
All other Truth and Falschood well 
distinguishing, 
Not this, though yet of moment in- 
finite, 
Transcending all things else, 
As Eternity transcendeth Time! 
The Humble, and the Lowly, Great, 
and Good, 
All, all alike composed to sleep, 
Like weeping children all ! 
With idle dreams, 
Assurances of Sure and Certain 
a 
aay im shadows, only flickering fear- 
u 
On the dread brink of Nothing- 
ness, 
Into which 
They fall, those silly sleeping ones! 
Poor living Lies! 
And dying Lies! 
In Delusion trusting! Fantasy! 
Fable Sey devised ! 
And foolishly believed, by doting 


an, 

Foully deceivéd man ! 

A Cloud of Witnesses, to Falsehood, 
Deemed The Truth! 
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Transmitting falsehood eagerly, and 
joyfully, 

From year to year, from Age to Age, 

Still, all the wide world o’er, 

In all the speech confused, of 
Man: 


Aumiauty Maxer or Manxinp, for- 
give the Worm, 

Forgive ! 

Not for the sake of that foul worm, 

Blind, impious Man! 

Thus of His Maker madly deeming, 

But for the sake of Him, 

Thy Son, the Word Made Flesh! 

Light of the world, 

True Light, which lighteth every 
man 

That cometh into the world, 

Open his eyes, to see 

Truth in hallowed mystery, unseen 
before, 

Beaming into the humble Heart 
alone, 

Then a Child! of Light, become 

Thenceforward walking in The 
Light ! 


Stay, Ye Mysterious Ones! 

Ye Tenants of Eternity, 

Allowed a moment, back in Time ! 
They hear me not! 

They see me not! 

They feel not, with my feeling, 
Think not with my thought, 

Nor with my sense perceive !2 
Stay, O, Stay ! 

There is a strange confusion ! 


1There is light enough, said Pascal pro- 
foundly, for those whose sincere wish is to 
see; and darkness enough to confound those 
of an opposite disposition. 

2‘Were the globe peopled with ghosts,’ 
says an ingenious writer, (Brit. Quart. Rev , 
April 1854), we suspect that they would find 
themselves quite helpless and homeless 
amidst the reoalities of this planet. The 
vibrations of a gross fluid like air would con- 
vey no sounds to beings who had no auditory 
drum to respoud: they would be deaf alike 
to a chorus of birds in the groves, and to the 
roar of a thousand thunders — the world 
would be perfectly mute. Without some 
material organs to receive light, we cannot 
conceive how the most beautiful forms, 02 
the most gorgeous rainbows, could excite 
any impressions in their minds; their noon 
would be no better than night.’ But the 
imagination will not be bound in such fetters 
as these ! 
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Forms, intermingling all! 

Yet no uproar, but a fearful si- 
lence! 

I did not hear The Voice 

That summoned them away ! 


ALL Gone! 

For ever gone, as though they ne’er 
had come! 

Vanishing Shadows, 

Within a Shadow, vanishing ! 

Whither, O, whither are ye gone, 

Departed Ones ? 

Into Eternity again, 

Leaving me alone in Time! 

—Iam alone! 

Again that Tongue, sounding tre- 
mendous ! 

Whose echo dies into my soul! 


O, Soul! hast thou then beheld 
In Time, a glimpse of dread Eter- 
nity! 


Mory in the Palace ! 

Hark! mcthought I heard a sound! 
a little sound— 

A sparrow’s® chirp! 

A sparrow, strayed within these 
glassy wails 

From his chirping fellows, 

And praoned here, the 
night, 

In yonder tree he tenanteth alone : 

He alone, and I alone! 


arted, 
ivelong 


Now a faint rosy light, 

Telling of the splendid Sun! ap- 
proaching near, 

Beams through this crystal soli. 
tude, 

Melting the solemn shades of night 
away. 

Yet that light seemeth not to cheer 
my soul, 

TI am alone. 

Poor conscious half-despiséd 

Unit of humanity ! 

I am alone, 

Even ghost-deserted now ! 

Where art Thou, dear Mankind ? 

One of Thee, calls on Thee! 

Only learned Poverty ; 

A bruised Heart, 


8 Matt. x. 29-81. 
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_ And quivering Fragment of Human- 


ity, 
In this chilly solitude, 
Lying all alone. 
O come to him, or let him come to 


You, 
He thinketh humbly, lovingly of 


ou, 
And would not injure onc! 
Come to him, all alone ! 
His fellows on the earth, they are 
not here, 
None of the Present, or the Past ! 
All gone, and he is here, yearning 
alone, 
For fellowship with ye, 
Dear Sons of Toil ! 
Whose handiwork 
Beginneth now again, 
But dimly visible, 
To greet his eyes 
Who hath kept such vigil here. 
Come, Brethren! come to me! 
A tear hath fallen unseen of man, 
In thinking of You all. 
Sleep, sleep, ye sons of toil ! 
Scarce rested yet, a little longer, 
sleep | 
For very soon, again, ye must wake 
up to toil, 
reid many, too, to sigh amid your 
toil, 
In saddened solitude, or sadder 
throng ! 
O mé, poor me, I am one of You. 
Poor souls! dear souls ! 
Ordained to look, 
But with blessed unrepining heart, 
On luxuries, 
On splendour, beauty, and magnifi- 
cence, 
We must not share. 


My spirit droops. Alas! 

My days are but as grass. I walk 

In a vain shadow, disquieting my- 
self in vain. 

I am but as a Flower of the field, 

For soon as the wind goeth over 
it, 

It is gone! 

And the place thereof 

Shall know it no more! 


Again, poor Sparrow! 
Thy chirp sounds desolate, 
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Unknown companion of my night, 

Unseeing what I saw ! 

What wilt thou do, thou little lonely 
one, 

If once again thou flutterest in the 
open air, 

Joining thy fellows ? 


The object of Thy little life, T can- 
not tell, 

Neither thou, Mine: 

Yet know I that, which thou may’st 
never know: 

Even thou, poor tenant of the air, 

But little worth ! 

Not even a farthing’s worth, 

Art not forgotten before God, 

Nor fallest to the ground, unknown 
to Him, 

Thy Maker, mine, 

Who hath my very hairs, all num- 
bered.! 

Then we are not alone, 

Little feathered fellow Being ! 

He is here! 

But I feel 

Alone with Gop! 

Trembling, awfully, alone: 

With that pure Omniscienceg, all 
alone! 

With the Purs, Impurity ! 

My steps falter, aud my spirit droop- 
ing, seems to faint. 

] have oft forgotten Him, 

Not He, me! 


Sweet sun of early morn! 

Freshening all nature, 

Sleeping till thou wak’st her up, 

Cheering the sons of men! 

Wake, wake! ye lovely, dewy 
Flowers ! 

Ye, too, deep hidden in the dark, 

Have slept the livelong night 

Under your Tree sentinel. 

Night hath passed, and dawns the 


day ! 


Iity! lovely Liry! 

Here! Thou here! 

Nature, in the Palace, 

Of Art! 

God’s handiwork, 

Amongst the handiwork of Man, 


1 Fear ye not! Ye are of more value than 


many sparrows.—Matthew, x. 31. 
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Himself His handiwork ! 

-——Oh, thou loved Presence! 

Blest spirit ! 

With a last vanishing tenderness, 

My heart infusing, all subduing, 

Art Thou here, yet once again, 

Fixing, perchance, on me, a linger- 
ing look of love? 

es, thou mysterious one! 

I feel thy hallowed presence ! 

And thou dost guide mine eye ! 

Isee! I see 

The Frower ! 

Which hath, methinks, some hidden 
eloquence ! 

O Lily, I would speak with thee! 

And with a thrilling heart! 

Beauteous Intruder ! 

But shall I deem thee such ? 

Hither come, to see thy Sister, 

All so splendid, 

In her Palace here ? 

Why hast thou come? 

What title hast thou to be here ? 

Thou Toilest not! 

Thou Spinnest not ! 

Then why HERE? 

Meekly beautiful thon art, 

That once was mistress of the field ;1 

But here! Why here? 

——0O, my heart’s joy 1 


Lily! Thou com’st to me, 

All Through, All Down the distant 
starry heaven,? 

A Messenger! with Heavenly mes- 
sage fraught! 

ace a glory in Thee, Now! 

And bow my head, in reverence! 

O, Queen of Flowers! 

Chosen from thy sisterhood, 

So fair and fragrant all, 

Full Eighteen Hundred years ago, 

To wear the Diadem, 

Then placed upon thy beauteous 
brow, 

Ever since, The Queen of Flowers! 

Hail, Queen! 

Hail, lovely Majesty ! 

1 Like the Lily, 
That once was Mistress of the field, and 
I'll he ee ead and perish ! 
patie ayaa pees Henry VIIl. 





%In pictures of the Annunciation to the 
Virgin, the Angel Gabriel is represented as 
holding in his hand a Lily. 
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Exalted thus, by One 

Who made both Thee, and Me; 

And, while He trod the earth, 

Its Present God, who made both 
Earth and Heaven, 

He pointed to thy faultless form, 

But little thought of by his creature, 
Man! 

And showing Thee, to Him 

O, Flower of the field ! 

Which to-day, art, 

And art, to-morrow, 

Cast into the oven: 

He who Knows as man can never 


know, 

As the Maker knows His work, 

Creator, His Creation ; 

As before Omniscient eye thou 
stood’st, 

Unconscious, blooming loveliness, 

He showed thee to the wondering 
eye, 
"Or ignorant, faithless man, 

In Glory all Arrayed, 

Eclipsing Solomon, in all his glory! 

King, by a Queen! 

Man, by a Flower ! 

Lovely Lily, Queen of Flowers! 

O what grace and glory thine! 

And exhaling fragrance, too! 

Sweeter, infinitely far, 

Than sweetest of perfumes ! 

O neglected Queen of Flowers ! 

Benignant one! . 

Blooming then, and ever since, and 
now, 

Balm diffusing for the Broken- 
hearted ! 

Hope for Hopeless ! 

Faith for Faithless ! 

Emblem divine! 

From thy fragrant bosom stream 
unseen, 

Into my heart, with care oppressed, 

With trouble laden, 

Sweetness from Heaven! 

Wisdom! Goodness! 

Pride abasing, raising Lowliness : 

Presumption, and Distrust, 

Reproving, with a tender Majesty, 

Gop, man.® 

8 CoNSIDER THE LILIES OF THE FIELD, HOW 
THEY GROW: THEY TOIL NOT, NEITHER DO 
THEY SPIN: AND YET 1 8AY UNTO YoU, THAT 
EVEN Solomon, IN ALL HIS GLORY, WAR NOT 


ARRAYED LIKE ONE OF THESE. WHEREFORD, 
iF GOD 80 CLOTHE THE GRASS OF THE FIELD, 
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Cease, then, aching and repining So, Hz Whochooseth Things which 


heart ! are Despised, + 
Come, thou Lily, Even as I, poor worm, perchance 
So royally arrayed with Glory out may be, 
of Heaven ! Yea, Things which Are not, 
Thou, the mba ever Loved ! To bring to nought the Things that 
Thou hallowed, hallowing Flower! Are, 
Come, thou mystic lovely One! That no flesh should glory in His 
Whispering bender? of Heaven, PRESENCE, 
Come, let me humbly press thee to ny this flower, 
my heart! ath spoken loudly unto Man, 
Stilling its throb, and silencing its | While proudest Art, stands all 
sigh! abashed, 
O thou sweet Flower! As naught! in Nature's presence. 
See! the tears I shed, and all for And when He speaks, 
love of Thee! And wherever, 
From a heart so overcharged, And in any way He will, 
Gently by thyself distilled. Silence, O Man! 
Peace, troubled Heart ! And meekly hear, 
Peace! Be still! Lest haply He should say, 
Before the Flower, whereby, I have pee in vain, 
One Dead, Yet Speaketh, Man will not hear 
Sitting on the throne of God, His God. 
Unto the listening heart of Man, Here, and Now, only, 
His Dearly Loved, Will not hear: 
And Life-bought Man. But Hereafter, shall. 
I hear! and Make me ever hear! 
That still small Voice. So, sweetest of sweet Flowers ! 
I would softly press thee, 
So shall I never know Despair, With a tremulous hand, 
Nor see his fell eye fixed on mine. Unto a loving chastened heart, 
Poor! poor, mid all This Wealth, By Affliction chastened, sometimes 
Within this Palace all so glorious, | sore. 
Truly deemed, ' Come, let me take thee, reverently, 
Standing alone, From parent earth, 
With Gems, and Gold, and Silver, For thou art freshly sprung from 
Ruby, crystal, coral, pearl, od: 
And all Precious Things, And looking here around, 
Glistening everywhere around: With all undazzled eye, 
If my spirit for a moment falter, While fade away these little Things 
Lily, I will think of thee, Of Man, Time, Sense, 
And living, hope and love, and Then fix my steadfast gaze on thee, 
patient wait, O, Lity: 
And peaceful die, A Soy, upon the emblem Llooming, 
With the Lily on my heart, Of an Aumiauty Fatuer’s*? Power 
Sweetly stilled, in death. and Love. 


WHICH TO-DAY I8, AND TO-MORROW IS CAST 11Cor.i 28 

INTO THE OVEN, SHALL HE NOT MUCH MORE 2 The Father of Lights, with whom is no 
OLOTHE YOU, O YE OF LITTLE FAITH ?—Mat- , varableness, neither shadow of turning.—~ 
thew, vi. 28, 29, 80. | James, i. 17, 18. 
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FAREWELL TO THE PALACE. 


[To the Spirits.] Well done ;--avoid ;—no more ! 
——This is most strange !— 

You do look, my son, in a moved sort ! 

Be cheerful, Sir.—These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all Spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air: 

And like the baseless fabric of This Vision, 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 

And like this unsubstantial Pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind ! 





Go then, Thou grand One of the Present, 
Grandly into the Past! 
And for the Future, 
: Leave no trace behind, 
But in the Mind, 
Enriched, expanded, and sublimed. 
Only a noble Memory, 
Be thou, to sensuous eye, 
Quickly,* as though thou hadst not beeu. ° 
Let the place that knows thee now, 
Know thee no more! 
Let the grass grow again, 
Where grew the grass so short a while ago. 
Let the wandering winds 
Blow freely o'er the site, 
Where shone so late, 
The gleaming Wonder of the World. 
Let world-wide pilgrims come, 
In all time hereafter, unto this sceptred isle, 
This little world, 
This Precious Stone, set in the silver sea, 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this Engiand,® 
To that green spot : 
And, pointing to their sons, all grown incredulous, say, 
Here It stood ! 


1 Prospero.—The Tempest. 

2 There was a desire vehemently expressed by many, that the Crystal Palace should re- 
main a permanent structure; but it was justly and wisely willed otherwise: and within 
not many months’ time, grass was again growing over its site, 

8 Richard II., ante, p. 10. 
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(1.}—PaGE 2, col. 1. 


WHY DANIEL WAS NOT CAST INTO THE 
FIERY FURNACE, 


THIS question, likely to occur to a 
thoughtful reader of the Scriptures, is 
thus dealt with by the very learned Dr 
Prideaux. ‘‘How Daniel escaped the 
fiery furnace which his three friends were 
condemned unto, is made a matter of in- 
quiry, by some. That he did not fall 
down and worship the idol, is most cer- 
tain ; either, therefore, he was abscnt. 
or else, if present, was not accused. The 
latter seems most probable. It is not 
likely that Daniel, one of the chiefest of 
the King’s Ministers, should be allowed 
to be absent. That he was present, 
therefore, seems most probable ; but his 
enemies thought it fittest not to begin 
with him, because of the great authority 
he had with the King; but rather to fall 
first on his three friends, and thereby 
pave the way for their more successful 
reaching of him after it. But what was 
in the interim miraculously done in their 
case, quashed all further accusation 
about this matter: and for that reason 
it was, that Daniel is not at all spoken 
of in it.”—PriIDEAvX’s Connection, vol. i. 
pp. 82-83. [M‘Caul’s edit., 1845]. 

(II.)—PaceE 8, col. 1. 
NAPOLEON AND LEIBNITZ ON EGYPT. 

‘Soldiers,’ said Napoleon, on landing 
in Egypt, ‘you are about to undertake a 
conquest fraught with incalculable effects 


upon the commerce and civilisation of 
the world. You will inflict upon Eng- 


land the most grievous stroke she can 
sustain before receiving her death- blow!’ 
Upwards of a century before, the great 
Leibnitz, with profound political fore- 
sight, urged on Louis XIV. the conquest 
of Egypt. ‘Tho possession of Egypt,’ 
said he, ‘will open a prompt communi- 
cation with the richest countries of the 
East. It will unite the commerce of the 
Indies to that of France, and pave the 
way for great captains to march to con- 
quests worthy of Alexander. Egypt once 
conquered, nothing could be easier than 
to take possession of the entire coast of 
the Red Sea, and of the innumerable 
islands that border it. 'The interior of 
Asia, destitute of both commerce and 
wealth, would range itself at once be- 
neath your dominion. The success of 
this enterprise would four ever secure the 
possession of the Indies, the commerce of 
Asia, and the dominion of the universe !’ 


(111.)—PacE 8, col. 2. 
THE MODERN PHARAOH IN THE RED SEA. 


‘Had I perished in that manner, like 
Pharaoh,’ said Napoleon, ‘it would have 
furnished all the preachers of Christen- 
dom with a magnificent text against me.’ 
—ALISON, vol. iv. p. 617.—The eloquent 
historian, in speaking of Egypt and its 
central position between Eastern wealth 
and Western civilisation, observes :— 
‘The waters of the Mediterranean brin 
to it all the fubrics of Europe ; the Red 
Sea wafts to its shores the riches of In- 
dia and China; while the Nile floats 
down to its bosom the produce of the 
vast and unknown regions of Africa, 
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When, in the revolution of ages, civilisa- 
tion shall have returned to its ancient 
cradle—when the desolation of Mahome- 
tan rule shall have ceased, and the light 
of religion illumined the land of its birth, 
Egypt will again be one of the great 
centres of human industry : the invention 
of steam will restore the communication 
with the Last to zis origenal channel, and 
the nation which shall revive the canal 
of Suez, and open a direct communica- 
tion between the Red Sea and the Medi- 
terranean, will pour into its bosom those 
streams of wealth which, in every age, 
have constituted the principal sources of 
European opulence.’ —ZJbid., pp. 546, 547. 
Mr Robert Stephenson is now engaged 
upon this great project. 


(Iv.)—PAGE 9, col. 1, 
SCIPIO’S TEARS. 


For seventeen days the city was in 
flames: and the numbers exterminated 
amounted to 700,000 souls, including the 
women and children sold into slavery ; 
so that this scene of horror served as an 
early prelude to the later destruction of 
Jerusalem. The wiser and more lenient 
Scipios had been against this war of ex- 
termination, and had had to contend 

ainst the self-willed rancour of the 
elder Cato: yet a Scipio conducted this 
war, and was the last conqueror over the 
ashes of Carthage; and this was a man 
universally accounted to be of a mild 
character and a generous nature. But 
this must be apparently estimated by the 
Roman standard ; for whenever Roman 
interests were at stake, all mankind, and 
the laws of nations, were considered as 
of no importance.—ScHLEGEL, 


(V.)—PaaE 9, col, 2. 
THE ESQUIMAUX’ QUESTION. 


‘I read one day out of the New Tes- 
tament,’ saye John Beck, one of the 
Moravian missionaries, ‘to some of the 
natives who came to me, while I was 
copying out part of a translation of the 
Gospels, the history of our Saviour’s 
agony on the Mount of Olives, and of 
his bloody sweat.—One of the Pagans, 
whose name was Kajarnak, stepped up 
to the table, and said with a loud, earnest, 
and affecting voice, How is that? Tell 
me that once more! for I fain would be 
saved too!’ From that hour he became 
a disciple of the missionaries, and a will- 
ing and able instrument in propagating 
the Christian doctrine among his coun- 
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be ondcagorarr Dr PricHary’s Nutural 
wtory of Man. 


(v1.)—Pace 11, col. 1. 
PRINCE ALBERT ON THE MISSION AND DESTINY 
OF ENGLAND. 

‘We are met at an auspicious moment, 
when we are celebrating a festival of the 
civilisation of mankind; to which all 

uarters of the globe have contributed 
their productions, and are sending their 
people ; for the first time recognising 
their advancement as a common good, 
their interests identical, their mission on 
earth the same, And this civilisation 
rests on Christianity ; could be raised on 
Christianity only ; can be maintained by 
Christianity alone: the blessings of 
which are now carried by this Society, 
chartered by that great man William 
IIL, to the vast territories of India and 
Australasia, — which last are again to 
be peopled by the Anglo-Saxon race. I 
feel persuaded that the same earnest zeal 
and practical wisdom which has made 
our political constitution an object of aa- 
miration to the nations, will, under God’s 
blessing, make her Church likewise a 
model to the world. Let us look upon 
this assembly as a token of future hope: 
and may the harmony which reigns 
among us at this moment, and which we 
owe to having met in furtherance of a 
common holy object, be, bythe Almighty, 
permanently bestowed upon the Church! 
———We are met to invoke the continu- 
ance of the Divine favour : pledging our- 
selves not to relax our efforts to extend 
to those of our brethren who are settled 
in distant lands, building up communi- 
ties and states, where man’s footsteps 
had first to be imprinted on the soil, and 
wild nature yet to be conquered to his 
uses, those blessings of Christianity 
which form the foundation of our com- 
munity and of our State.’ 

The above are striking and memor- 
able passages, taken from the opening 
address of H. R. H. Prince Albert, as 
President of the third jubilee meeting of 
the pees for the eds rien of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, held in London 
on the 17th June 1851. 

(VIL)—PacE 11, col, 2. 
THE NEW MEDITERRANEAN, 

The British North American posses- 
sions greatly exceed those of the United 
States ; comprising 4,109,630 square geo- 
graphical miles. The terrestrial glube 
contains about 37,000,000 of square geo- 
graphical miles, Besides this land sure 
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face, British North America contains 
1,840,000 square miles of water! As 
clearly as the Mediterranean Sea was let 
in by the Straits of Gibraltar to form the 
wain channel of communication, and the 
great artery of life, to the Old World, 
go surely were the vast lakes of Canada 
spread in the wilderness of the New, to 
penetrate this mighty Continent, and 
carry into its remotest recesses the light 
and the blessings of Christian civilisation. 
—ALI8ON, vol, xiii. p.278; MaLTE BRUN, 
ix. 129, 143; Bawsr, 926. 

(vit1.)—PagE 16, col. 2. 

THE SHATTERED PLANET. 


‘It has been conjectured,’ said Sir 
JohnHerschel, writing upwards of twenty 
years ago, when only four of these ultra- 
zodiacal planets had been discovered, 
‘that these planets are fragments of 
some greater planet, formerly circulat- 
ing in that interval, but which has 
been blown to atoms by an explosion : 
and that more such fragments exist, and 
may be hereafter discovered. This may 
serve as a specimen of the dreams in 
which astronomers, like other speculators, 
occasionally and harmlessly indulge.’— 
A dream?—Since the year 1846, TWENTY- 
FIVE such fragments have been discover- 
ed! Whether any such awful event ever 
occurred, as a ianet shattered, either 
from without, orfrom within by explosion, 
is probably hidden from us for ever: as 
also, whether, ifit did happen, the planet 
was inhabited, and by beings like our- 
selves, who were destroyed by it; and 
with what object the Deity permitted such 
a catastrophe. Though the extraordin- 
ary number of these asteroids so recently 
discovered, would tend to indicate their 
being really of a fragmentary character, 
it may yet be found, as Mr Hind has re- 
marked, that these small bodies, so far 
from being portions of the wreck of a 
great planet, were created in their pre- 
sent state, for some wise purpose which 
astronomy may, in future ages, be per- 
mitted to unfold. 


(1X.)—PaGE 22, col, 2. 
THE PHILOSOPHER'S STONE. 


The method of coming at the results 
enumerated in The Lily and the Bee, 
as deducible from ‘the Philosopher's 
Stone,’ is so admirably illustrative of the 
Baconian procedure by observation and 
experiment, and appears to the author 
80 profoundly interesting and instructive, 
that he has taken pains to present the 
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reader with an authentic explanation of 
the matter, In the spring of 1851, Mr 
Logan, a Canadian geologist, sent over 
one or two slabs taken from the Potsdam 
sandstone, in Canada, containing cer- 
tain impressions which had arrested his 
attention ; but not being a naturalist, it 
never occurred to himas exhibiting traces 
of the passage ofan animal. He thought 
them likely to have been produced by the 
trail of a long sea-weed : but requested 
our far-fam zoologist, Owen, to exa- 
mine the mysterious impressions, and de- 
cipher them, if he could, He soon came 
to the conclusion that they were due to 
the presence of an animal. 

After closely examining the impres- 
sions, they appeared to be small prints, 
occurring in pairs, in regular succession, 
extending in two parallel linear series, 
with a continuous groove midway be- 
tween them. One of the prints was larger 
than the other, in each pair—and both the 
larger and smaller prints were short and 
broad, with what seemed indications of 
toes at the forepart ; while the intervals 
between each pair, of the same side, were 
much less than those between the right 
and left pair. Hence heinferred thatthe 
impressions in question must have been 
made by an animal that had passed, 
either crawling or walking, along that 
oldest of sandy shores ; that ithad been a 
quadruped, having the hind-feet larger 
and wider apart than the fore-feet, both 
fore and hind feet being very short, and 
the limbs of the right and left side wide 
apart. These concurrent indications 
seemed to point to an animal with a short 
and broad trunk, supported on short 
limbs, with rounded and stumpy feet, 
capable of taking only short steps. The 
midway groove he at first supposed 
to have been produced by the trail of 
a tail; but on further considering the 
general character of this contral im- 
pression, as it seemed well defined 
throughout, midway between the right 
and left limbs—shallower when the foot- 
prints indicated a steady rate of mo- 
tion, (how delicate and exact the obser- 
vation !) deeper when that motion had 
been retarded, the animal's body rest- 
ing awhile on the sand—Owen inclined 
to the opinion that this midway groove 
impression must have been effected by 
some hard projecting covering of the 
belly :—and the broad t , short 
steps, stumpy feet, scarce capable of 
carrying the trunk clear of the ground, 
suggested the tortoise ag the animal 
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whose ancient whereabouts he was con- 
templating. Experiment succeeded ob- 
servation. Owen betook himself to Lord 
Bacon’s realised Atlantis, the Zoological 
Garden in the Regent’s Park ; and caused 
the living reptiles there to crawl over soils 
a prepared, so as to receive and 
he istinctly the traces of their tran- 
sit. 
impressions of a character almost exactly 
similar to those on the ancient sand- 
stone. Had these prints been really 
due to a tortoise, the stone would have 
been an exponent of indefinitely re- 
mote antiquity, referring high organisa- 


tcon to a period infinitely beyond all for- 


mer supposition, or even imagination. 

Since this, however, Mr Logan has, at 
the cost of much expense and labour, 
forwarded several additional specimens 
taken from the same quarter, containing 
a great number of more distinctly defined 
impressions ; which have been subjected 
to rigorous scrutiny by Owen : the result 
of which was to satisfy him that the 
traces in question are not those of a tor- 
toise, but of a hexapod (six-footed) crea- 
ture of the crustaceous class, of a much 
lower organisation than that of the tor- 
toise. This larger induction of parti- 
culars afforded evidence, of a kind as 
satisfactory as the faint and mystic na- 
ture of the case admitted. Some of the 
pairs of prints were larger than others, 
and showed a different arrangement of 
what appeared to be toes ; the intervals 
between each pair of the same side, and 
which were much less than those between 
the right and left pairs, were repeated in 
each successive three pairs of the prints : 
and finally, he referred the footprints, as 
already observed, to a crustaceous ani- 
mal—or one at least that had applied 
three pairs of feet to the purpose of pro- 
gressive motion. ‘The imagination,’ } 
says Mr Owen, ‘is baffled in the at- 
tempt to realise the extent of time which 
has elapsed since the creatures were in 
being that moved upon the sandy shores 
of that most ancient Silurian? Sea. 


1 Paper contributed to the Proceedings of 
the year lai Society, 24th March 1852, pp. 
224-5. This paper is accompanied by a series 
of beautiful plates of the various impres- 
sions. 

2 The Silurian rocks are so called from a 
district formerly inhabited by the Silu7i, a 
tribe of ancient Britons—a portion of South 
Wales, and the adjoining Hnglish counties 
—in which the main divisions and best-de- 
veloped series of rocks were first discovered 
and described, by Sir R. I. Murchison. 
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The deviations from the living exemplars 
of animal types usually become greater, 
as we descend into the depths of time 
past. . In all probability no living 
form of anima] bears such a resemblance 
to that indicated hy the Potsdam foot- 
prints as to afford an exactillustration of 
_ theshape and numberof the instruments, 


The tortoise was found to have left.! and of the modeof locomotion, of the crea. 


ture that has left these traces, . . . most 
precious evidences of animal life, loco- 
motive on land, of the oldest known sedi- 
mentary and unmetamorphosed deposits 
on this planet. . . Thesymbols, them- 
selves, are distinct enough. Old Nature 
speaks as plainly by them as she can, 
and if we do not thereby fully read her 
meaning, the fault is in our powers of in- 
terpretation.’ 

he traces of the shower which may 
have beaten on the mail-clad creature in 
question, as suggested in the text, were 
sagaciously detected by an eminent liv- 
ing geologist, Dr Buckland. They were 
deciphered from impressions made by 
the rain-drops falling on the soft sand ! 
and the direction of the wind then blow- 
ing !—by the unequal depth of the rain 
pits, and the unequal height of the little 
circular wall of each, as the showerstruck 
obliquely the ripple-ruffled surface. It 
is to be noted, that it is only on a tzdal 
shore that such impressions can be re- 
ceived and retained: received during 
the ebb, and covered by fresh layers of 
fine sand at the flow. Traces of this 
description are distinctly visible on vari- 
ous fragments of ancient rock now in 
this country.—The picture given in the 
text, of the successive stages of the geo- 
logical history of the planet on which 
we live, may be depended on, as being 
in conformity with the existing state of 
knowledge on the subject. 


(X.)—PaGE 23, col. 1. 
ANCIENT MONSTERS. 


There is no appearance in nature, and 
nothing in geology, says Mr Ansted, 
that can illustrate, by progressive deve- 
lopment, the gradual derivation of new 
types or well-marked groups, each of 
higher organisation than those which 
preceded them—a gradual development 
of higher types of existence, in a certain 
order of creation. So far as geology, in 
its present state, affords evidence on the 
subject, the facts seem decidedly opposed 
to such an idea; and this conclusion is 
in perfect accordance with those arrived 


at by the most philosophical of living 
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naturalists, Owen—who thus closes his. 
investigation concerning the extinct rep- 
tiles: ‘Thus, though a general progress 
may be discerned, the interruptions and 
Saulis—to use a geological phrase—nega- 
tive the notion that the progression has 
been the result of self-developing ener- 
gies adequate to a transmutation of spe- 
cific characters; but, on the contrary, 
support the conclusion that the modifi- 
cations of osteological structure which 
characterise the extinct reptiles, were 
originally impressed upon them at their 
creation ; and have been neither derived 
from improvement of a lower, nor lost 
by progressive development into a higher 
type.’— See ANSTED'S Ancient World, 
P. 54; and OweEn’s Report on British 

‘ossul Reptiles, p. 202. The author of 
the prosent volume begs leave to com- 
mit the subject of this note to the reader’s 
best consideration. 


(XI.)—PaaE 24, col, 1. 


THE NINEVEH DISCOVERIES. 


The author begs here to quote a pas- 
sage from another work of his :— 

“Let me now, however, point out a 
recent fact, which appears to me to have 
a marvellous significunce, and perhaps a 
designed coincidence. While men were, 
and continued to be, busily exploring 
the earth in search of traces of long past 
existence, endeavouring to establish its 
vast antiquity, and the changes which it 
has undergone, we may suddenly behold 
—reverently be itsaid !—the dread finger 
of the Deity silently pointing to the same 
earth as containing unerring evidence of 
the truth of His writtzex worp. Let us 
wend our wondering way to Nineveh, 
and gaze at its extraordinary excava- 
tions. There are indeed seen those 
traces of man which geology has never 
found ; man as he existed four thousand 
years ago ; man ashe acted and suffered ; 
man as he became the subject of God’s 
judgments ; man, whose fate had been 
foretold by the messengers of God! Here 
behold an ancient and mighty capital, 
and ite cruel and idolatrous people, as it 
were reproduced before our eyes, and 
disinterred from the dust and gloom of 
ages. O ye men of Nineveh / are you in- 
deed already rising up before us, to con- 
demn us 21 

To my mind these contemplations are 
pregnant with instruction, and invested 
with awe. Icannot go to our National 


1 Ree Luke, xi. 82. 
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Museum, and behold there the recently- 
disinterred monuments of past Assyrian 
existence, without regarding them by 
the light of the Scriptures; nor after- 
wards read the Scriptures, without addi- 
tional light reflected upon them from 
these wonderful discoveries.” —The Intel- 
lectual and Moral Development of the 
Present Age. 


(X11. )—PaGE 29, col, 2. 
THE BRE MYSTERY. 


After all, say those eminent entomo- 
logists, Kirby and Spence, there are 
mysteries as to the primum mobile among 
these social tribes, that, with all our 
boasted reason, we cannot fathom, nor 
develop satisfactorily the motives urging 
them to fulfil, in so remarkable though 
diversified a manner, their different des- 
tinies. One thing is clear to demonstra- 
tion: that by these creatures and their 
instincts the power, wisdom, and good- 
ness of the great Father of the universe 
are loudly proclaimed, the atheist and 
infidel confuted ; the believer confirmed 
in his faith and trust in Providence, 
which he thus beholds watching with 
incessant care over the welfare of the 
minutest of His creatures: and from 
which he may conclude that he, the 
prince of the creation, will never be over- 
looked or forsaken. And from them 
what lessons may be learned of patriot- 
ism and self-devotion to the public good 
—of loyalty, of prudence, temperance, 
diligence, and self-denial ! 


(X01.)—PaaeE 30, col. 1. 
THE BEE AND THE INFINITESIMAL CALCULUS. 


The geometric form of each cell con- 
structed by the bee, is absolute perfec- 
tion, as far as weare able to judge of the 
objects had in view ; and has excited the 
admiration and amazement of ancient 
and modern mathematicians. At what 
precise angle the three planes of the 
hexagonal prism ought to meet, so as to 
secure the greatest strength and commo- 
diousness, with the least possible waste 
of materials, is a problem of the highest 
mathematics, resolvable only by the 
aid of the infinitesimal calculus, or pro- 
blems of maxima and minima. Mac- 
laurin, the worthy disciple of Newton, 
by a fluxionary calculation succeeded, at 
length, in determining the required 
oe It was the very angle 
adopted by the Bee / 
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(XIV.)—PaGe 31, col. 1. 


THE DEATH-STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE RIVAL 
QUEEN BEES. 
Scenes such as the following were re- 
eatedly witnessed by Huber, the great 
Swiss naturalist, who, though blind, 
devoted his whole life to studying the 
habits and economy of the Bee. 

‘¢ We introduced a very fertile queen 
into the same hive, after painting the 
thorax to distinguish her from the reign- 
ing queen, A circle of bees quickly 
formed around the stranger, but their 
intention was not to caress and receive 
her well: for they insensibly accumulated 
so much, and surrounded her go closely, 
that in scarcely a minute she lost her 
liberty and became a prisoner. It isa 
remarkable circumstance, that other 
workers atthe same time collected around 
the reigning queen and restrained all her 
motions—we instantly saw her confined 
like the stranger. Perhaps it may be 
said that the bees anticipated the com- 
bat in which these queens were about to 
engage, and were impatient to behold 
the issue of it, for they retained their pri- 
soners only when they appeared to with- 
draw from each other ; and if one less 
restrained seemed desirous of approach- 
ing her rival, all the bees forming the 
clusters gave way to allow her full liberty 
for the attack ; then, if the queens testi- 
fied a disposition to fly, they returned to 
enclose them. 

‘The cluster of bees that surrounded 
the reigning queen having allowed her 
some freedom, she seemed to advance 
towards that part of the comb where her 
rival stood; then all receded before her; 
the multitude of workers separating the 
two adversaries gradually dispersed, 
until only two remained ; these also re- 
moved, and allowed the queen to come 
in sight. At this moment the reigning 
queen rushed on the stranger ; with her 
teeth seized her near the origin of the 
wing ; and succeeded in fixing her against 
the comb without any possibility of mo- 
tion or resistance. Next curving her 
body, she pierced this unhappy victim 
of our curiosity witha mortal wound!’— 
Huber on Bees, pp. 72, 73, edit. 1841. 


(XV.)—PaGE 39, col. 2. 
GALILEO AMONG THE CARDINALS. 

* Corde sincero, et fide non ficté abjuro, 
maledico, detestor, supradictos errores et 
hereses /’ said the unhappy philosopher : 
but on rising from his knee he stamped 
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his foot, as if suddenly stung with a 
consciousness of his guilt, and exclaimed 
passionately—E pur si muove—It moves, 
notwithstanding ! On this afflicting and 
deeply humiliating incident, Sir David 
Brewster has eloquently written thus :— 
Galileo abjured, cursed, and detested 
those eternal and immortal truths which 
the Almighty had permitted him to be 
the first to establish, What a mortify- 
ing picture of moral depravity and intel- 
lectual weakness! Ifthe unholy zeal of 
the assembled cardinals has been branded 
with infamy, what must we think of the 
venerable sage, whose grey hairs were 
entwined with the chapletofimmortality, 
quailing under the fear of man, and 
sacrificing the convictions of his con- 
science, and the deductions of his rea- 
son, Ag the altar of a base supersti- 
tion ! 


(XVI.)—PaaeE 40, col. 1. 
ARISTOTLE ON ANAXAGORAS, 


Concerning Anaxagoras, Aristotle has 
left a grand saying on record. After re- 
counting the pear gees who had re- 
paras made the various Elements 
the first cause of all things, and declar- 
ing how uncouth it would be to refer 
such mighty results as Creation to acci- 
dent, or spontaneous motion, he says: 
When, therefore, there appeared one 
saying that, asin animate, so in inani- 
mate nature, MIND was the First Cause 
of the Universe, and of all its order, he 
seemed like a sober man among those 
who before him had been talking at ran- 
dom ! —olov vigav igavn wa tiny Adyovrae 
rovs xeorsgov.— Metaph, Book i. chap. 3. 


(XVII.)—PaceE 40, col. 1. 


THE ANGEL AND ADAM’S ASTRONOMICAL 
DISCOURSE. 


These, it may be almost superfluous to 
state, are the expressions used by Mil- 
ton (Paradise Lost, Book viii.) to desig- 
nate the Ptolemaic system of Astro- 
nomy. The angel and Adam discuss, 
in fact, the leading features of the 
Ptolemaic and Copernican systems — 
one making Earth, the other Sun, the 
centre of the Universe. The Angel 
inclines to Copernicus, but pronounces 
for neither ; exhorting Adam to apply 
himself to what more immediately con- 
cerned him.— Milton, as already noted, 
died twelve years before the magnifi- 
cent discovery of Newton. - 
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(XVIII.)—PaaE 4], col. 1. 
THE INFIDEL PHILOSOPHER. 


This portion of the text brings a 
heavy charge against the memory of 
La Place ; but it is only too well found- 
ed. It is fearful and revolting to record 
of such a man, perhaps the greatest of 
all astronomers except Newton, that he 
sought to banish God Almighty out of 
the Heavenly world which He had per- 
mitted him to scan so exactly. Through- 
out the wholeof his Systéme du Monde, 
(a synopsis of the Newtonian philo- 
sophy), he carefully abstains, says a 
distinguished British philosopher, from 
all reference to a Contriver, Creator, or 
Governor of the universe: in pointed 
contrast to the sublime reflections with 
which the noble Newton accompanied 
his revelations. — Thus spoke that 
mighty one, in his immortal Principia: 
‘God is eternal and infinite, omnipo- 
tent and omniscient; that is, He on- 
dures from everlasting to everlasting, 
and is present from infinity to infinity. 
He is not eternity or infinity, but etor- 
nal and infinite. Ho iz not duration or 
space, but He endures, and is present. 

e endures always, and is present 
everywhere, and by existing always and 
everywhere, constitutes duration and 
space. La Place, on the contrary, 
would wretchedly insinuate that the 
doctrine of a Deity, the Maker and 
Governor of this world, and of His 
peculiar attention to the conduct of 
man, is not consistent with truth! And 
that the sanctions of Religion, long 
venerated as the great security of 
society, are as little consistent with 
justice. The duties which we owe to 
this imaginary Deity, and the terrors of 
punishment in a future state of existence 
for the neglect of them, he regarded as 
fictions invented to enslave mankind. 
He has given abundant proof of these 
being his sentiments, developing their 
hornibly-blooming deadliness, be it re- 
marked, in the time of the French Re- 
volution. I was grieved, said the phi- 
eo already referred to, with 
touching simplicity, when I first sdw 
M. de la Place, after having so happily 
epitomised the philosophy of Sir Isaac 

ewton, conclude his performance with 

ch a marked and ungracious parody 
on the closing reflections [some of them 
given above] of our illustrious Master. 
As the scholars of Newton, as the dis- 
ciples of our idustrious Master, we will 
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join with him in considering, unlike 

a Place, universal Gravitation as a 
noble proof of the existence and super- 
intendence of a Supreme Mind, and a 
conspicuous mark of His transcendent 
wisdom. La Place would resolve 
everything into the irresistible opera- 
tion of the primitive and essential pro- 
perties of matter; and insist that it 
could not be anything but what it is. 
He labours assiduously to effect this im- 
pression on the mind! Nay, he im- 
piously insinuates, that the supposed 
useful purposes of the solar system 
might have been much better accom- 
plished in some other than the existing 
mode! He was spared long enough, 
however, as we learn on unquestionable 
authority, to entertain awful misgivings 
on this subject. In the solitude of his 
sick chamber, and not long before his 
death, came Reflection ; and with it, 
salutary results. The eminent gentle- 
man on whose authority this fact rests, 
Mr Sedgwick, has recently recorded, 
that not long before the death of the 
great Frenchman—for great he was, 
though darkened—he was inquiring of 
the Siatingdehol geologist concerning: 
the nature of our endowments, and our 
course of academic study. He then, 
says Mr Sedgwick, dwelt earnestly on 
the religious character of our endow- 
ments ; and added, (as nearly as I can 
translate his words), ‘ / think this right ; 
and on this point I deprecate any great 
organic changes in your system: for I 
have lived long enough to know what at 
one time I did not helieve—that no 
society can be upheld in happiness and 
honour, without the sentiments of Re- 
ligiun,’ 

The Marquis had also endeavoured to 
resolve the religious convictions of his 
great predecessor, into the delusions of 
old age, or an intellect disorganised by 
madness; and this especially with re- 
ference to his work on the Prophecies. 
Sir David Brewster, however, has an- 
nihilated the injurious calumny, by in- 
fallible proof that Newton was always a 
devout Christian, and had commenced 
his researches on the prophecies, when 
in the plenitude of his marvellous in- 
tellect—in his forty-ninth year. In the 
inscription on his monument in West- 
minster Abbey, it stands truly recorded, 
that ‘he was an assiduous, sagacious, and 
faithful interpreter of Nature, Antiquity, 
and the Holy Scriptures: he asserted, 
in his philosophy, the majesty of God, 
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and exhibited, in his conduct, the sim- 

licity of the Gospel.’ A French phi- 

sopher of the present day, M. Auguste 
Comte, has constructed a system based 
on the exclusion from the universe, of a 
God! It may be regarded as an at- 
tempted demonstration of the truth of 
atheism, however anxious the writer may 
be to disclaim the hideous imputation. 
‘‘ When such a work,” justly observes 
Sir David Brewster, in reviewing it in 
the Edinburgh Review (No. 186), ‘* re- 
cords the dread sentiment that the uni- 
verse displays no proofs of an all-direct- 
ing Mind ; and records it, too, as the 
deduction of unbiassed reason, the ap- 
palling note falls upon the ear like the 
sounds of desolation and of death. The 
life-blood of the affections stands frozen 
in its strongest and most genial current ; 
and reason and feeling resume their as- 
cendancy only when they have pictured 
the consequences of so frightful a delu- 
sion. If man be thus an orphan at his 
birth, and an outcast in his destiny ; if 
knowledge is to be his punishment, and 
not his pride; if all his intellectual 
achievements are to perish with him in 
the dust ; ifthe brief tenure of hie being 
is to be renounced amid the wreck of 
vain desires, of blighted hopes, and of 
bleeding affections, then, in reality, as 
well as in metaphor, is life a dream.” 
The author would close this note with 
an expression of his profound conviction, 
that he who cannot see, in the opera- 
tions of nature, Supreme Intelligence, 
may regard himself as labouring under 
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‘mental imbecility, or judicial blind- 


(XIX.)—PacE 42, col. 2. 
GOLDEN TRUTH IN THE MIST OF MYTHOLOGY. 


However much, observes ay. 
amidst the growing degeneracy of man- 
kind, the primeval word of Revelation 
may have been falsified, by the admix- 
ture of various errors, or overlaid and 
obscured by numberless and manifold 
fictions, inextricably confused, and dis- 
figured almost beyond the power of re- 
cognition, still a profound inquiry will 
discover in heathenism many luminous 
vestiges of primitive truth.__— We find 
in the Grecian mythology many things 
capable of a deeper import, and more 
spiritual signification: appearing as but 
rare vestiges of ancient truth—vague 
presentiments—fugitive tones—momen- 
tary flashes—revealing a belief in a 
Supreme Being, an Almighty Creator of 
the Universe, and the common Father 
of mankind.—In Prometheus, says 
that able scholar, Mr Keightley, in his 
excellent Mythology, we havea Grecian 
myth of the Fall of Man, and in Pan- 
dora the introduction of evil into the 
world by means of a woman !—-Accord- 
ing to Buttman and other eminent Ger- 
mans, the resemblance between this 
myth and the Scripture narrative of 
Eve and the forbidden fruit, ‘is so very 
striking, that one might be induced to 
regard it as a rivulet from the original 
fount of tradition.’ 
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PREFACE. 


Tue origin of this little work is indicated in a passage which may be 
seen near the commencement. 


It would be unbecoming in the Author to print a copy of the too 
flattering Resolution of the President and Council of the Hull Literary 
and Philosophical Society there referred to, and partly in consequence 
of which, the paper in question, somewhat modified and amplified, is 
now presented to the public. It treats of subjects which have occupied 
his thoughts for many years ; and all he begs to be given credit for, is a 
good intention. For the rest, he must surrender himself to criticism 
with what fortitude he may. 


Two-thirds of the paper were read on the evening of Tuesday, the 
28th December 1852, and listened to with an attention amply repaying 
the Author’s efforts to present an extensive and difficult subject, in an 


acceptable manner, to a mixed and very large audience. 


A deputation, in considerable numbers, from the Mechanics’ Institute 
of Hull, formed part of that audience, in pursuance of a liberal and 
friendly invitatjon from the President and Council of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society : a circumstance which afforded the Author pecu- 
liar gratification. 


Inner Tempe, LoNpon, 
January 1853. 


Mr PRESIDENT, 
AND LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


I nors that the special relation 
in which I stand towards this populous 
borough, and its ancient town and cor- 

oration,*—a town which has num- 
red among those of its citizens the 
noble names of Andrew Marvel, and 
William Wilberforce — will, together 
with a fact which I shall presently 
mention, satisfactorily account for my 
appearance before you this evening, 
in a position to myself at once new 
and responsible. As a member of the 
Bar, and also exercising judicial func- 
tions among you, such a position as I 
now occupy is intended, I can assure 
you, to be a solitary one in my life- 
time; and it is also an embarrassing 
one, because not in unison with my 
professional habits and objects. On 
the occasion, however, of my first 
judicial visit to this town, in last Oc- 
tober, I received an unexpected and 
earnest request from the President 
and Council of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of this place, to read 
a paper before the Society, and on 
any subject which I might select. 
After much consideration, I expressed 
my willingness to do so, and chose 
the subject now before us. Some time 
afterwards, I was honoured by receiv- 
* The town and county of Kingston-upon- 
Hull, commonly called Hall was constituted 
a free borough, with extensive immunities, 
under a charter of Edward I., dated the Ist 
April 1299. For upwards of a century, how- 
ever, before that time, it had been a sea- 
port of considerable mercantile importance. 
—See Frost’s Notices relative to the early 


history of the town and Bet of Hull, [a.p. 
gel and The Encyclopedia Britannica, tit. 


ing @ unanimous resolution of the 
President and Council, soliciting me 
“ to take steps, by anticipation, to 
commit the paper to the press, in or- 
der that it may be perused, at as early 
a period as possible, by those who 
cannot hear the paper read—with a 
view to its extended usefulness,” I 
own that I was not a little affected by 
so signal a mark of confidence; and 
have already, as far as I have been 
able, complied with the request. 

As I feel it a very responsible hon- 
our, under these circumstances, to 
appear before you, so I beg your in- 
dulgence, and your sustained atten- 
tion, while I endeavour to lay before 
you, though, it may be, very ae a 
fectly, some of the results of nearly a 


quarter of a century’s observation and 


reflection, on many subjects of the 
highest interest and importance. It 
is in vain for me, however, as it would 
be foolish, to attempt to burthen you 
with all the dismaying mass of manu- 
script which I hold in my hand; and, 
finally, before starting on our exten- 
sive and venturous expedition, I have 
to assure you that nothing shall fall 
from me calculated to provoke differ- 
ence of opinion, except so far as is 
unavoidable in addressing any mixed 
and independent auditory. Above all 
things, I shall eschew everything 
even approaching to a political or sec- 
tarian character. This, indeed, your 
rules discreetly prohibit ; and to those 
rules my own purpose and feelings 
dictate a rigorous adherence. 

Well, then, we are here assembled, 
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only a day or two after Christmas- 
day !— Let us regard the season—the 
occasioun—as a halcyon interval of 
repose, in which our cheerfulness is 
blended with solemnity, while reflect- 
ing upon that event, so sublime and 
awful in the estimation of all Chris- 
tians, which invests the close of every 
year with, as it were, a grand halo. 
he eager, noisy world, with all its 
wild passions, and the transient pur- 
suits which stimulate them, is, for a 
while, happily shut out; leaving us 
to breathe a serene atmosphere. + 
Be still, ye winds! ye zephyrs, ceaseto blow, 
While music most melodious meets my ear— 
the “still sad music of humanity,” 
which may be heard echoing while 
we fix our eyes upon Man and his mys- 
terious maunifestations—in his mo- 
mentous relations to the Past, the Pre- 
sent, and the Future. 

May I, however, in a more cheery 
spirit, make a passing allusion to a 
topic occasionally exciting a lively in- 
terest out of doors ?—the budget of our 
Chancellor of the Exchequer! Let me 
conceive myself to have been installed 
your Chancellor of the Exchequer in- 
tellectual; and here, at your service, is 
my Budget; but I shall be forced to 
deal very summarily with the income 
and expenditure of THovuant—its Re- 
sources—its Ways and Means—and 
the circulating medium of that thought, 
which is its language or literature. I 
cannot, alas! hold out the hopes of tak- 
ing off any taxes, but, on the contrary, 
must impose a somewhat heavy one 
on your attention! My Budget will deal 
with a vast variety of topics—some of 
them of great delicacy, difficulty, and 
moment; topics coming home to the 
business and bosom of each of us, and 
challenging our anxious consideration. 
We cannot survey, for the purpose of 
practically estimating, the intellectual 
and moral development of the age in 
which we live and are playing our 
goles? man and woman of us 

aving his or her own responsible mis- 
sion to perform—without attempting 
gravely and comprehensively to con- 
sider man in ordained relation to his 
pores and his knowledge, his objects, 
is sayings and his doings, his posi- 


tion past and present, and his destiny. 
It is difficult to imagine any period for 
making such an attempt more inter- 
esting and inviting than the preseut 
—-one, in many respects, very daz- 
zling ; and in others, exciting concern 
and surprise. In one direction, it may 
be that we see a vast space passed over 
in a little time; in another, a long time 
with scarce any space passed over at 
all; though in each case human intel- 
lect has been occupied and taxed to its 
uttermost apparent capabilities. These 
are matters justifying, and even de- 
manding, attentive consideration. It 
will be necessary, with this view, to 
soar high and far, but swiftly, into the 
stupendous starry solitude of space ; 
to descend, as far as man’s limited 
means allow him, into the interior of 
the earth; and, again, to travel all 
round its surface, in order to ascertain 
what we know, or think we know, of 
the human and animal denizens of that 
darth, and of the nature and relations of 
that earth itself; and, finally, to pene- 
trate, asfar as we may, and with atender 
respect, into that mystery of myste- 
ries, Man himself.* And this, not with 
the view of attempting an ostentatious 
display of his doings, his discoveries 
—of the exploits of his genius, which 
might serve only to inflate a foolish 
pride, to generate spurious motives to 
action, and, in short, and above all, 
induce a fatal—I repeat, a fatal confu- 
sion between Means and Enps; which 
last words contain the key of all that 
is to follow. Let us, on the contrary, 
try to look at Man, as he has been 
told by God that he is,—placed upon 
this planet, by a direct incomprehen- 
sible act of creation, by that God, 
whose image, though now darkened, 
he bears, and between whom and him- 
self there exist relations inconceivably 
awful and momentous, Those rela- 
tions it is surely of infinite conse- 
quence to us to ascertain accurately, 
as far ag we can; because they directly 
and permanently affect human conduct 
and destiny. On a due perception, in- 


* “Alas!” says Coleridge, s g of the 
difficulty of fixing the attention of men on 
the world within them, ‘‘the largest part 
of mankind are nowhere greater strangers 
than at home.” 
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deed, of those relations, duly acted 
upon, rest the true and only endurin 

dignity of human nature, the actua 
inevitable difference between one man 
and another, and the only real uses 
and aims of intellect and knowledge. 
I hope to place in a distinct point 


of view the proposition, that as it is. 


possible for a man to have a prodi- 
eu: knowledge of the facts of phi- 
osophy, without a glimmering of its 
spirit; so the human intellect ay be 
endowed with great strength and ca 
pacity, be consummately trained in 
the exercise of its faculties, and rich- 
ly stored with the fruits of literature 
and philosophy, and yet its possessor 
be all the while mentally purblind— 
nay more, destitute of an atom of mo- 
ral worth: serving, to the eye of the 
Christian philosopher and moralist, 
only to illustrate the deplorable, de- 
grading, and perilous consequences of 
a want of it in the individual case, and, 
in the general one, to reveal to us a 
sort of moral and intellectual chaos. 
I say intellectual as well as moral. 
And in the former case, why should I 
not call up for an instant, the spectre 
of La Place, whose great intellect could 
occupy itself during a lifetime with 
the sublimest truths of astronomy, to 
no better purpose than to deny the 
existence of the Almighty Maker of 
the universe; impiously to insinuate 
that the supposed useful purposes of 
our system could have been accom- 
plished otherwise, and better, than at 
present! and, finally, to discard reli- 
gion, and the sanctions which it de- 
rives from a future existence, and its 
conditions, as a cruel imposture prac- 
tised upon the ignorant credulity of 
mankind! * Believe me, there are real 
relations between physical and moral 
science—there are profound relations 
between intellect and morality, involv- 
ing everything that concerns the high- 

* It is right, however, here to state that 
M. La Place, not long before his death, inti- 


mated to a distinguished English philosopher 


fie Sedgwick) a great change of opin- 
on. Having spoken him earnestly on 
the religious character of our endowments, 
and course of academical study, M. La Place 
added: ‘‘I think this right; and on this 
point I deprecate ny great organic changes 
in your system ; for I havelived long enough 


est interests of mankind; and it cannot 
be otherwise than interesting and im- 
portant, to seek for every ray of light 
which may contribute towards show- 
ing us the real nature of these rela- 
tions. The General is made up of the 
Particular —the Whole of its parts; 
and there may be personal conse- 
quences depending upon the minutest 
moral actions of mankind, as real, great, 
and permanent, as the causes entailing 
them appeared trivial and temporary, 
and were, in fact, while oe 
wholly unperceived. The old philoso- 
phers said, that Nature does nothing 
in vain, in the physical world; and so, 
in the mighty moral economy under 
which we have been placed by our Al- 
mighty Maker, let us rest satisfied that 
nothing has been done by Him in vain, 
and perhaps also, nothing by the crea- 
tures whom He has made the subjects 
of that economy. The possession and 
use of intellect entail great moral and 
religious responsibilities; and between 
one who thinks otherwise, and those 
with whom I think, there is fixed a 
great gulf, in respect of speculation, 
action, and conduct; there exists a 
distinction involving the entire theory 
and basis of morality, its Motives and 
Sanctions, its Means and Ends. 

To not, however, be startled by this 
sudden glimpse into gloom —into the 
profound abysses of abstract specula- 
tion, which { now quit for a time; but 
remember, that these considerations 
constitute a reality all the while, sur- 
rounding us even as the atmosphere 
envelops the earth: and let us, in 
penne on to lighter subjects, and 

overing over them for a time, carry 
with us, nevertheless, an oracular 
saying of Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 
: Whatever we talk, things are as 
they are, not as we grant, dispute, 
or hope; depending on neither our 
affirmative nor negative, but upon 
to know—what at one time I did not be- 
lieve —that no society can be upheld in hap- 
piness and honour, without the sentiments of 
religion.” This remarkable statement is 
made on the authority of Professor Sedg- 
wick himself, who says it is in the very 
words of M. La Place, ‘‘as nearly as I can 
translate them.”—8ee the Discourse on the 
spe of the University of Cambridge, 5th 
e 
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the rate and value which Gop sets 
upon things.” * 

Permit me here to say what is 
sought to be indicated by the word 
Development. I use it in its strict 
etymological signification ; that is to 
say, an ‘opening,'f @ ‘showing forth,’ 
a ‘displaying’ of the intellectual and 
inoral condition of man in the present 
age. And—you will say—is this to 
be done in a single evening’s paper? 
It sounds, indeed, as hopeless as the 
notion of compressing the Jiiad with- 
in a nutshell. Nevertheless, the at- 
tempt must be made to survey this 
vast field, however rapidly, and how- 
ever hard it may be to know where to 
begin. The great object is for the 
observer to select a right point of view. 
On that depends everything; for there 
ag a point from which everything with- 
in and without us is order and love- 
liness, and another from which all is 
contradiction and confusion. There 
is a string which, “ wntwned,”’ we may 
well call out fearfully — 


‘*Hark ! what discord follows!” 


I shall glance first at our Lrrera- 
TuRE{—the current coin, so to speak, 
of the realm Intellectual—the circu- 
lating medium of thought, by which 
Intellect communicates with Intellect, 
in both the present and past ages. 


* Works, vol. xi. p. 198, (Bishop Heber’s. 


edition). 

t ‘* Desveloper,” ‘‘ developper,” — perhaps 
from deorsum volvere, to roll back, to open, 
unwrap, or unfold anything rolled in a vol- 
ume.—See Richardson's Dictionary. 

t The etymology of this word is not by 
any means determined. It is traced clearl 
through the French, Italian, and Spanis 
languages, to the Latin litera; which may 
perhaps, as suggested by Mr Richardson, be 
taken from litum, the past participle of linere, 
to smear; as one of the earliest modes of 
writing was by graving the characters upon 
tablets, which were smeared over or covered 
with wax. —(Pliny, lib. xiii. c. 11). These 
wax tablets were written on with an instru- 
ment of iron or brass, (stilus or eliloen: re- 
sembling a pencil in size and shape, sharp- 
ened at one end, the other extremity of it 
being flat and circular, for the purpose of 
obliterating what had been written, and ren- 
dering the waxen surface smooth again. A 
picture found in Herculaneum, and of which 
an engraving is given in Dr Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of Grecian and Roman Antiquities, 
represents a Roman with his tablet and 
*‘stilus ;” whence the English word ‘‘ style.” 


And it is one pre-eminent character- 
istic of the present age, that though 
the issue of this coin is infinitely 
eater than the world has ever seen 
fore, it yet scarcely equals our re- 
quirements. The mint is kept in 
incessant action, though its capabili- 
ties have been immensely augmented } 
Let me now, however, advert, for a 
moment, to the metal out of which 
this coin is made—our language. Is 
gold pouring into our cellars as it is 
into those of the Bank of England ? 
Our English language is a noble 
one, worthy of the most jealous guar- 
dianship; and the slightest tendency 
to deteriorate it, by writing or speak- 
ing it in a slovenly way, or intro- 
ducing, from any sort of conceit, and 
to catch a momentary notoriety, vul- 
gar novelties, ought to be treated as 
attempts at defilement and disfigure- 
ment; and should entail instant criti- 
cal censure and contempt, on the 
art of those who are interested in 
anding down our language, in all 
its purity, beauty, strength, and dig- 
nity, to posterity, as it were a sacred 
heir-loom. That language we ought 
to be every day more and more s0- 
licitous thus to cherish and protect ! 
for it is daily and hourly spreadin 
over the whole habitable globe, an 
seems destined to gain a complete 
ascendancy over all others now spoken 
and written. Look into the New 
World, and see there, in the Far West, 
the mighty daughter of a mighty 
mother, of whom she is, and ought 
to be, proud! She can, when she 
pleases, speak the language of that 
mother with as much elegance and 
force as her parent, towards whom 
she must often turn with yearning 
fondness and pride.—Ah, what are 
the feelings with which, as I have 
several times been assured by them- 
selves, our gifted brethren from the 
West first catch sight of the white 
cliffs of Albion! They often watch, 
for that purpose, through the live-long 
night ; and when Old England be- 
‘comes visible, even as a dim speck 
beyond the waters, a thousand and a 
thousand times have their tears gush- 
ed forth, while they gazed, in silent 
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tenderness, on the little island from 
which came their own ancestors—in 
which its own—their own— SHAKE- 
SPEARE was born; that island which 
he so dearly loved, and has rendered 
immortal ; of which he spoke in very 
moving words, that make an English- 
man’s heart thrill when he hears them 
—as “this sceptred isle "——“ this little 
world "—~ 

This precious stone, set in the silver sea— 
This bloased plot, this earth, this realm, this 


England! 
This land of such dear souls—this dear, dear 
land?* 


So wrote Shakespeare, with quiverin 
pen, in Queen Elizabeth’s day; an 
so, nearly three centuries afterwards, 
read we, with quivering hearts, in 
Queen Victoria’s day —the Sovereign 
Lady of this same dear sceptred isle 
—we, who are able, and resolved, 
that, with God’s blessing ou our stout 
hearts and strong arms, it shall pass 
down for centuries hence to her de- 
scendants, aud to our descendants— 
aye shall that “ precious stone, set in 
the silver sea "— its guardians know- 
ing neither fear nor foe—or, know- 
ing, only to defy! Could I call up 
Shakespeare before you, how would 
you tremble with emotion as you 
heard that noble spirit speak his own 
words: 
This England never did, nor never shall, 
Lie at the proud foot of a conquoror,— 
But when it first did help to wound itself. 
Come the three corners of the world in urms, 
And we shall shock them! Naught shall 
make us rue, 
if England to itself do rest but true! t¢ 
Who can listen to this, and not feel 
pride on reflecting, that perhaps at 
this very moment our brethren and 
sisters at the antipodes may be recit- 
ing it, and thinking, with swelling 
hearts, of their little island home, and 
of us whom they have left behind in 
it? Let me sum up all that an Eng- 
lishman can say, in a line—a little 
varied, it is true—of our great Poet 
himself — 
One touch of Shakespeare makes the whole 
world kin } 
And shall not the descendants and 


* Richard I, Act ii. scene 1. 
t King John, conclusion. 


countrymen of Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton, and so many other illustrious 
writers of our glorious Saxon lan- 
guage, alike in prose and in verse, 
strive to protect that language from 
pollution, and hand it down pure as 
we received it? Or shall they calmly 
contemplate its being rapidly deterior- 
ated by those who were never able to 
appreciate that purity, and are conse- 
quently indifferent about preserving 
it? I repeat it, that our fast-quittin 
brethren and sisters—God go wit 
them!—are carrying, In increasing 
numbers, our language into every re- 
gion of the globe; a fact which of it- 
self should suffice to quicken our vigi- 
lance to keep the source of that lan- 
guage pure. “The treasures of our 
tongue,” says one who has conferred 
inestimable service on that pra 
“are spread over continents, scattere 
among islands in the northern and the 
southern hemisphere, from ‘the un- 
formed Occident to the strange shores 
of unknowing nations in the [ast.’ 
The sun, indeed, now never sets upon 
the empire of Great Britain. Not one 
hour of the twenty-four, in which the 
earth completes her diurnal revolution 
—not one round of the minute-hand of 
the dial, is allowed to pass, in which, 
on some portion of the surface of the 
globe, the air is not filled ‘with ac- 
cents that are ours.’ They are heard 
in the ordinary transactions of life, or 
in the administration of law, or in the 
deliberations of the senate-house or 
council-chamber, in the offices of pri- 
vate devotion, or in the public observ- 
ance of the rites aad duties of a com- 
mon faith,’” 

This noble language, finally, en- 
shrines ey erohially che Holy volume, 
the oracles of God, which His pious 


t Dr Richardson, by his ‘‘ Now Dictionary 
of the English Language; combining Ex- 
planation with Etymology, and illustrated by 
Quotations from the best Authors, arranged 
chronologically from the earliest period to 
the beginning of the present century.” 2 
vols. 4to. This admirable work constitutes 
almost a library of English books in itself; 
and ita learned and indefatigable compiler 
has recently received a fitting recognition of 
his merits, by a pension, conferred through 
the Earl of Derby, then Prime Minister, by 
her Majesty, (4.D. 1852). 

B 
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servants in this island are disseminat- 
ing, in countless millions of copies, 
among mankind in every quarter of 
the globe. Should not that of itself 
be a grand incentive to us, both speak- 
ers and writers, to do our best to pre- 
serve the identity of that language, b~ 
keeping its choice treasures, as model 
of simplicity, strength, and beauty, 
constantly before our eyes, and in our 
thoughts ? Oh! let us imitate the 
Greeks and Romans in the noble and 
emulous care with which they devel- 
oped and preserved their renowned 
languages, which have consequently 
come down to us in unimpaired fresh- 
ness, beauty, and splendour, amidst 


‘‘The waves and weathers of time —” 


come down to us in such guise, as to 
leave us almost in doubt which to ad- 
mire more—their thought, or the ex- 
quisite language which conveys it! 

I say these things only for the ad- 
vantage of the younger portions of 
this large audience, and of those who 
may hereafter think it worth while to 
read what I am now uttering ; and to 
them, would that I could speak trum- 
pet-tongued on this subject, which has 
always lain near my heart. Let them 
(1 mean the younger folk) believe the 
assertion, which will be readily sup- 

orted by the greatest masters of our 
anguage, that to write English with 
vigour and purity is really a high, and 
also a rare, accomplishment: much 
rarer, indeed, than it ought to be, and 
would be, if youthful aspirants would 
only conceive rightly, and bear ever 
in mind, the importance of the object, 
and the efforts indispensable to secure 
it. This accomplishment involves, in 
my opinion, early and careful culture, 
continued attention, and sedulous prac- 
tice, familiarity with the choicest mo- 
dels, and no inconsiderable degree of 
natural taste andrefinement. Onethus 
endowed and accomplished must some- 
times shudder at the extent to which 
he may see our language vitiated by 
needless and injurious incorporations 
of foreign words and idioms, and vul- 
gar, fleeting colloquialities, of our own 
viler growth, which are utterly in- 
‘vonsistent with the dignity of high 


and enduring literature.* Any man of 
talent, or more especially of genius, (a 
distinction difficult to put into words, 
but real and great, and not in degree, 
but kind), who disregards these con- 
siderations, offends the genius of Eng- 
lish letters; and indeed, let him rest 
assured, commits a sort of literary 
suicide. He may be unconsciously 
disgusting thousands — nay, tens of 
thousands, of persons competent to 
detect, at an indignant glance, these 
impertinent and vulgar departures 
from propriety: familiar with the 
finest models of ancient and modern 
literature; persons, in short, whose 
estimation constitutes the true and 
only pathway to posterity. If their 
fiat, or imprimatur, be withheld, (and 
it is given only after a stern scrutiny), 
the eager ambitious traveller will by- 
and-by find out, to his mortification, 
that he has started without his pass- 
port. I am not now speaking simply 
of the numerous professed and habi- 
tual critics of the present day, who 
constitute, as they ought to do, a 
vigilant and expert literary police, 
doubtlessly restraining many an in- 
tending offender; but also of the 
great body of readers,—ay, of either 
sex—who feel no inclination to ex- 
press their refined criticisms in print, 
or become members of what are call- 
ed “literary circles,” which too often 
contain only second, third, or fourth- 
rate aspirants to literary reputation, 
none of whom experience the prompt- 
ings of conscious and independent 
strength, and cannot stand alone, but 
combine, in little efforts, too often only 
to disparage those who can, and do. 
The higher class, to which I am al- 
luding, exercise, nevertheless, an in- 
fluence which may, in one respect, be 
compared to Gravitation, which is un- 
seen, unheard, but irresistible; and all 
young writers should consider this, 

efore they rush into a presence so 


* It is one feature of Richardsun’s Dic- 
tionary, that he never gives words of this 
ane ae but those only which are sup- 
ported by the carefully-selected writers, 
whom he cites in every instance, commenc- 
ing with the close of the thirteenth, and 
ending with the commencement of the pre- 
sent century, 
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formidable. I hope it may not be 
deemed presumptuous, if one venture 
to express a fear whether the number 
of writers in the present day may not 
bear too great a proportion to readers; 
and whether, again, many of those 
writers do not become such, without 
adequate reflection and preparation. 
No event, no incidentof any kind, of the 
least interest or importance, now oc- 
cursin any branchof literature, science, 
politics, or in the ordinary course even 
of domestic life, but ten thousand pens 
are instantly set in motion simulta- 
neously for the press, whose swarthy 
unseen battalions are forthwith at 
work to submit these hasty lucubra- 
tions to the public. Yet it cannot be 
denied that the current of our periodi- 
cal literature, running alike ehrough 
daily, weekly, monthly, or quarterly 
channels, must appear, upon the whole, 
to even a captious, if a competent, cen- 
sor, highly creditable to an accomplish- 
ed age. I can most conscientiously 
express my belief, that for a long time 
no periodical of note has been estab- 
lished in this country which has not 
disclosed the desire of its conductors 
to fit it for the purpose of innocent 
recreation and information, to readers 
of both sexes, and of all ages and 
classes. It is a fact, however, stat- 
ed with concern and reluctance, that 
there is a poisonous growth of liber- 
tine literature*—if the last word *be 
not indeed libelled by such a use of it 
—designed for the lowest classes of 
society ; supplied, moreover, to an 
extent scarcely equal to the demand 
for it, and which exists to an ex- 
tent unfortunately little suspected. 
I know not how this dreadful evil is 
to be encountered, except by affording 
every possible ee from 
every quarter, to the dissemination, 

* Some years ago, a notorious writer of 
this class, when far advanced in life, called 
upon me, and in the course of conversation, 
with tears in his eyes, deplored having pros- 
tituted his powers to corrupt the minds, and 
unsettle the religious opinions, of his readers; 
and with anguished energy added, ‘‘ What 
would I not give at this moment to annihi- 
late everything that bears my name, and to 
be able to say on my deathbed, that I had 


left ‘no line which, dying, I could wish to 
blot.’” 


in the cheapest practicable form, of 
wholesome and engaging literature. 
Tf poison be cheap, let its antidote be 
cheaper. 

In this great and free country, pub- 
lic opinion must express itself promptly 
on current political events, which are 
from day to day treated with a degree 
of ability indicating the very master] 
hands that are at work. In fact, 
personally know several instances of 
contributions tp the current political 
literature of the day, by persons whose 
high social rank, position, and preten- 
sions—whose proved knowledge, abil- 
ity, and celebrity, are little suspected 
by their readers, and whose names 
would insure almost universal atten- 
tion and deference. 

Rapidity and power largely char- 
acterise our PoxrricaL LirERATURE ; 
and let me also add, in a spirit of 
honest pride and truth, that it is very 
rarely defaced by personality, inva- 
sion of the sanctities of private life, 
or the slightest trace of immorality or 
licentiousness. Exceptions may pos- 
sibly exist ; but I defy any onc to ad- 
duce instances of successful and pro- 
longed indecorums of this description. 
The spirit of the age will not tolerate 
them ; and our writers dare not, nor 
do they wish, to offend that just and 
dignified spirit. 

‘hus the freedom of the Press—an 
enormous engine in a highly civilised 
community, and where its action is 
not oppressed by the heavy hand of 
tyranny—is worthily used by a free, 
a great, and a good people, if one of 
the humblest may be permitted so to 
characterise his fellow-countrymen ; 
and Jong may it so continue! And 
yet no nation is more subject than 
our own, from the very necessities of 
its social condition, to vivid politi- 
cal and polemical excitement, calling 
forth, or having a tendency to call 
forth, all the most fierce aud violent 
passions of our nature. 

Passing with this honest and un- 
biassed expression of opinion, from 
that portion of our literature which is 
professedly devoted to the treatment 
of ephemeral topics and objects, I 
wish to say a few words on the 
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writers of separate and independent 
works—speaking again, as in the pre- 
sence of youthful aspirants to literary 
distinction. Let them ask themselves 
whether they wish that which they 
purpose writing, to live? If they do, 
it is really properly considered a bold 
aspiration: it is ta, slevate themselves 
above innumeral.é millions of man- 
kind who never were, nor can, nor 
will, be so distinguished from their 
fellows. Ought not, ghen, the pains 
and effort, both in duration and inten- 
sity, to be commensurate? Rely up- 
on it that Horace is right— 


Qui studet optatam cursu contingere metam, 
Multa tulit, fecitque puer, sudavit, et alsit. 


Provided the aspirant believe him- 
self intellectually fit to attempt at- 
taining so resplendent a position, let 
him consider—as he will, if moved by 
superior impulses, which are power- 
less to inferior minds—how to select 
subjects of enduring interest to man- 
kind, and then to treat them in a high 
and catholic spirit, so as to attract the 
human heart and intellect, which, let 
him ever bear in mind, are one and the 
same in all times and places, and un- 
affected by fleeting topics and associa- 
tions, however powerfully intense for 
the moment. Those who were swayed 
by them pass away quickly and for 
ever. A month, a year, a generation, 
a century, and all trace of them, their 
sayings and their doings, has _per- 
ished, as completely as disappears 
breath from the polished surface of 
the mirror. 

Having selected a fitting subject, 
let him imitate the glorious devotion 
of those great ones of past time, whose 
works still glitter vividly before our 
eyes, even as they did before charmed 
contemporary eyes. The writers of 
Greece and Rome underwent a degree 
of heroic self-denial and labour, which, 
in our day, we can hardly realise ; but 
we behold with admiration the real- 
ised and impcrishable results: their 
transcendent performances in poetry, 
philosophy, history, and oratory, such 
as it now requires great effort and 
high attainments even only moderate- 


ly to understand and appreciate. Let. 


me mention, in passing, an incident 
relating to Thucydides. 

en only sixteen years of age, he 
heard Herodotus, then not more than 
twenty-nine years old, recite his charm- 
ing History, as was the custom, in pub. 
lic; and wept with the meee of his 
emotions. From that moment he con- 
ceived and cherished the high ambi- 
tion of becoming himself an historian ; 
and how he ultimately acquitted him- 
self, his noble history of the Pelopon- 
nesian war is extant to tell us; and, 
in doing so, to cxhibit a model of his- 
tory for all time to come. Such was 
the admiration of this great perform- 
ance by Demosthenes, that he tran- 
scribed it eight times! and became so 
familiar with it, that he could repeat 
almost the whole of it! 

There may, for aught any of us 
know, be present in this great assem- 
bly, some gifted spirit resolved on si- 
lently preparing to face posterity, to 
secure a literary immortality; self- 
con ane and self-reliant, fixing an 
eagle eye on remote and applauding 
ages; calmly content to make every 
sacrifice, even that of contemporane- 
ous approbation and enthusiasm. Let 
him not, however, despair of even this 
latter; for there are acute and watch- 
ful eyes ever open to scan the pre- 
tensions of real greatness — persons 
generously eager, for the honour and 
reputation of the age, to bring that 
greatness forward and do it homage 
wherever it presents itself. I would 
say to such a one, Hail, young candi- 
date for future and undying renown! 
Bethink you, that you are treading in 
the steps of immortal predecessors, 
who, could they but speak to you, 
might say, Remember! Persevere! 
But, alas! in the special circumstances 
of the present age, when mind is so 
early and universally stimulated into 
action, Power may be great, but in- 
separably linked to Poverty, which 
compels it to relinquish, with a swell- 
ing heart, its proud aspiration to de- 
light and instruct future ages, in 
order simply to live—to ewist, in its 
own day. Well, in that case, O fet- 
tered, harassed, and noble spirit! look 
proudly inward! Consider how the 
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Deity has distinguished you by His 
endowments; and bow with cheer- 
ful reverence and submission to Him 
and to His will, which is guided by 
inscrutable wisdom, in this, to you, 
apparently hard dispensation. Your 
present position ig ¢rfectly known 
to Him who could’ change it in the 
twinkling of an eye, and may do so. 
In the mean time, regard Him stead- 
fastly as the Father of Lights, from 
whom descends every good and perfect 
gfe: and persuade your heart that the 
ather will not forget his son. 

Before quitting this topic, suffer me 
to say one word most earnestly to de- 
precate undervaluing the inestimable 
advantages of a classical education. 
Those in the present day most keenly 
and bitterly appreciate this remark, 
who are experiencing the practical 
consequences of a want of classical 
education, What are they to do, in 
either public or private society, when 
allusions and quotations are made, 
which, however erroneous and absurd, 
they cannot detect or rectify —however 
apposite and beautiful, they cannot ap- 
preciate? They appear, necessarily, 
vulgar, inglorious mutes. And fur- 
ther than this, how can they really 
master a language which, like our 
own, is so largely indebted to those 
of Greece an ome? The finest 
writers and speakers in the present 
and former times, have been those most 
richly imbued with classical litera- 
ture, which had at once chastened 
and elevated their taste, and made it 
impossible for them to stumble into 
coarseness or vulgarity. Great na- 
tural powers, aided by much practice, 
may undoubtedly enable their posses- 
sor to make right eloquent use of his 
mother tengue; but he is never safe 
from disclosing the absence of early 
classical culture; and were his time 
to come over again, would strain every 
nerve to acquire such precious advan- 
tages. From the moment that such 
notions become in the ascendant, that 
early classical education is a super- 
fluity, the links which bind the intel- 
lect of age after age to those of Greece 
and Rome are snapped asunder. From 
that moment refined taste will disap- 
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pear; and, moreover, the best school 
for training the youthful intellect to 
early and exact habits of thought and 
expression, will be irrecoverably lost. 
——A fox was once advised to get 
rid of his tail, by a friend, who gave 
him many convincing reasons for dis- 
penne with so troublesome, ungrace- 
ful, and useless an appendage; but all 
of a sudden, the first-mentioned fox 
discovered that his astute and elo- 
quent companion had, somehow or an- 
other, contrived to lose his own tail. 
I thought of this some years ago, when 
listening to a well-known orator of the 
day, volubly declaiming against the 
folly of a classical education, of which 
almost every word he was uttering 
showed himself to be totally destitute. 

Another feature of the literature of 
the age, is the immense and incessant 
multiplication of ELEMENTARY works 
in every department of knowledge. 
On this, two remarks may be offered: 
First, the best often indicate a great 
advance on those of former days, and 
a high appreciation of the principles 
which ought to regulate the communi- 
cation of knowledge to learners. Se- 
condly, the common run seem some- 
times to show, in the authors or com- 
pilers, teachers who have scarcely fin- 
ished being learners; and not unna- 
turally imagine that that which so re- 
cently seemed novel and difficult to 
themselves, must needs besotoall other 
learners, and yet have missed the notice 
of all other teachers. Such an inces- 
sant auph y, however, must, in some de- 
gree, indicatea corresponding demand; 
and that is of itself a cheering sign of 
the times. Whoever bas made an 
honest and creditable effort to dis- 
seminate pleasing and useful informa- 
tion, has so far deserved well of the 
age in which he lives, and has contri- 
buted, however humbly, his share in 
its advancement. How can he tell 
how many persons he may have de- 
lighted and instructed, and beguiled 
away from ruinous intemperance and 
profligacy ? 

Some persons complacently call the 
present a superficial age; but I, for 
one, am not presumptuous enough 
thus to characterise, if not slander, the 
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times in which we live. Such obser. 
vations often proceed from a shallow 
flippancy, unworthy of serious atten- 
tion. Those, however, who may pro- 
perly be charged with pluming them. 
selves unduly on the possession oi 
mere elementary knowledge, perhaps 
too hastily acquired, it may be well to 
apprise of an observation of Locke, 
worthy to be written in letters of gold, 
and to be ever before the eyes of those 
now alluded to. ‘In the sciences, 
every one has so much as he really 
knows and comprehends. What he 
believes only, and takes upon trust, 
are but shreds, which, however well 
in the whole piece, make no consider- 
able addition to his stock who gathers 
them. Such borrowed wealth, like fairy 
money, though it were gold in the hand 
from which he received it, will be but 
leaves and dust when it comes to use.”"* 

Knowledge of variouskindsis now dif- 
fused over a vast surface ; and through 
indolence, or inability from various 
causes, great multitudes are content 
with the glittering surface. They may 
be compared to tourists, crowding 
eagerly and gaily to the frontiers, but 
never even dreaming of penetrating 
into the interior, of Science. 

I shall say nothing of the great num- 
ber of SERMONS AND RELIGIOUS publica- 
tions, which make their almost daily 
appearance, and presumably indicate, 
by their continuance, a proportionate 
demand for them. For my own part, 
I rejoice to see religious truth set 
forth in every imaginable form and 
variety in which it may present itself 
to devout and discreet minds; espe- 
cially by those who are trained as our 
religious teachers, and evince, by what 
they write, a due sense of their high 
and holy mission, by candour, moder- 
ation, sincerity, and piety. I read, 
and always did read, largely in this 
direction—both our old writers of di- 
vinity, and those of our own day ; than 


* Kesayon the Human Understanding, book i. 
c. 4, § 28. ‘‘So much,” says this great man, 
‘us we ourselves consider and comprehend 
of truth and reason, so much we possess of 
realand trueknowledge. The floatung of other 
men's opinions in our brains, makes us not one 
jot the more knowing, though they happen to be 
true.” — Id. +0. 7 


whom, I am sure that none will be 
readier than themselves to say of their 

eat predecessors, there were giants 
an those days. And of our living di- 
vines it may be said with truth, that 
they address themselves with great 
ability and learning, especially to theo- 
logical exigencies which did not exist, 
at least in their present form, in the 
times of their foregoers. 

Amiable feelings, and a facility of 
publishing, precipitate upon us a sort 
of deluge of Bioerarny. People’s 
“ Tives” are now, it is to be feared, 
written too often without the slightest 
regard to their pretensions to be dis- 
tinguished by such posthumous no- 
tice; and I doubt whether this may 
not be a secret source of some little 
that is affected and factitious in mo- 
dern individual character. I mean, 
whether men, women, and even chil- 
dren, do not sometimes act and speak 
with a view to their little sayings and 
doings being chronicled in flattering 
terms after their decease. In truth, 
there are very few people indeed, with 
whose lives and character any reason- 
able person can feel the faintest desire 
to be made acquainted. When a great 
man dies, let his life be written, but 
let it also be written greatly. If not 
at all, or imperfectly, the age, or the 
biographer, suffers, and is disgraced ; 
for a great memory has been slighted, 
or degraded. Take, for instance, the 
resplendent character of him whom 
the nation, with the eyes of all other 
nations upon it, so lately buried with 
reverent affection. 

I witnessed that great burial: and 
methinks the scene of solemnity and 
grandeur rises again before my eyes. 
I can conceive nothing more calculat- 
ed than was that transcendent spec- 
tacle profoundly to affect the heart 
and the imagination of a philosophical 
beholder. There was to be seen the 
chivalry of the world, shedding tears 
round a mighty fellow-warrior’s coffin, 
which was descending gently for ever 
from their eyes, amidst melting mel- 


ody, into the grave where the worm 
is now feeding sweetly upon all 
‘hat was mortal, of Arthur Duke of 
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Wellington. While my tears fell, in 
common with those of all present, in- 
cluding royalty itself; while music 
pealed mournfully, dissolving the very 
soul, and the gorgeous coroneted coffin 
finally disappeared,* there arose be- 
fore my mind's eye a kindred yet dif- 
ferent scene—the vision of some pau- 
per burial, simple and rude, occurring 

erhaps at that very moment: the 

urial of some aged forlorn being,t 
whose poverty-stricken spirit was at 
length safely housed where the wear 
are at rest: the poor dust unattended, 
save by those whose duty was to bury 
it — without a sigh, without a tear: 
with no sound but a reverend voice, 
and the gusty air; and no prolonged 
ceremonial. In the world of spirits, 
both these might already have met 
——the warrior-statesman and the pau- 
per, each aware of the different dis- 
posal of the dust he had left behind! 
Thus are we equally unable to evade 
death, to conceal or disguise its true 
and awful character. One event hap- 
oe to allt The word spoken on 

igh, and great and mean are beside 
each other in the same darkness, with 
the same event before them. 

Pardon this digression, for a mo- 
ment, concerning so great, and so 
recent an event: one to be witnessed 
once only—not in a lifetime only, but 
perhaps in many ages. ® 

To write the life of our immortal 
Wellington, to produce a xrije is ds), 
would worthily occupy ten, ay, or 
even twenty years of the life of a 
highly-qualified biographer; to pre- 
serve a mighty individuality, and not 
lose it amidst glittering multifarious- 
ness of detail. To present Welling- 
ton to posterity, as alone posterity is 
likely, or concerned, to look at him, a 
great effort must be made to disen- 
gage him from, and indeed obliterate, 
all traces of mere circumstance, ex- 

* It was affecting to see the present Duke 
of Wellington gently extend his hand to touch 
his illustrious father’s descending coffin. 

t At the remote village in which Lord 
Byron lies buried, a friend of mine recently 
saw, On a page of the Register, near that 
which contained an entry of the noble poet’s 
burial, another thus: ‘‘An old man: a stran- 


ger: name unknown.” 
t Eccles. ii. 14, 
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cept where exseutially indicative of 
idiosyncrasy, however interesting to 
contemporaries. His biographer ought 
to feel that he is really at present, and 
for some time to come, too near the 
greatness which has gone from us; 
and should, therefore, strive to place 
himself at least half a century, or a 
century, in advance of the age in 
which he lives. But, who now has 
the patient self-denial, shall I also 
say, the leisure, to do this? Is there, 
indeed, any encouragement to make 
the effort? Or does an indolent and 
prurient love of gossip vitiate the taste 
of both readers and writers of biogra- 
phy—encouraging the latter to trifle 
with the memory of the dead, and the 
intellect of the living ? 

I would recommend any young as- 
pirant to biographical distinction to 
read, and meditate upon, the chief exist- 
ing models of that delightful and in- 
structive class of writings—models in 
respect of the fitting subject, and 
the strength and beauty with which 
that subject is invested by their writ- 
ers. Let him then ask himself, Is my 
subject worthy of occupying the pub- 
lic attention, likely to interest poster- 
ity; and, if it be, am I capable of 
doing justice to his character and me- 
mory ? And have I the requisite 
means and opportunity? I cannot 

uit this topic without expressing a 
thought which has often occurred to 
me, that the dead of our days, could 
they reappear among us for a moment, 
have grievous cause tocomplain against 
their survivors. The instant that those 
dead have disappeared, almost every 
act of their life, even of a private and 
confidential nature, is formally sub- 
mitted to the scrutiny of often a harsh. 
judging public, not acyuvainted with 
the precise circumstances under which 
those acts were done—those letters, 
for instance, written—which become 
thenceforth the subjects of unsparing 
comment and sometimes injurious spe- 
culation! I have heard an eminent 
person say, when conversing on this 
subject, “For my part, I now take 
care to write no letters that may not 
be proclaimed on the housetops—and 
am very cautious whom I take into 
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my confidence.” Is this unreasonable, 
or unnatural ? 

Perhaps, however, the most con 
spicuous feature of the literature of thi 
age, is to be seen in the departmen 
of Prose Fiction. There can be nc 
difficulty in pointing to the great nam. 
of Sir Walter Scott as one destined, 
in all probability, to attract the admir. 
ing eyes of distant ages, unless, in- 
deed, our language fail, or the taste 
and genius of future times altogether 
alter. He was a wonderful person; 
and has left in our imaginative lite- 
rature the traces of giant footprints, 
such as none dare even attempt to fill. 
All his contemporaries and successors, 
down to the present time, he “doth 
bestride, like a Colossus.” Of this 
great genius it may be proudly said, 
that he never wrote a line which had 
the slightest tendency to licentious- 
ness: and, moreover, that there is not 
a trace of vulgarity in any of his often 
dazzling and enthralling, butnot equal 
compositions, all of which emanated 
from the pen of the highly-finished 
scholar and gentleman. This class of 
writing, for certain reasons of my own, 
unimportant to any one else, I feel ex- 
treme delicacy and difficulty in touch- 
ing, or even glancing at. To criticise 
contemporaries, and by way of cither 
censure or praise, is an impertinence 
of which, for those reasons, I cannot 
be guilty; but I may be allowed to 
express my opinion, that during the 
last quarter of a century, undoubted, 
and high, and very peculiar genius 
has been displayed in this fascinating 
department of literature. It may, at 
the same time, be admissible to ex- 
press, most respectfully, a suspicion 
whether, in the opinion of future com- 
petent judges, it would be held that 
sufficient pains have been taken, in 
the present day, to construct a Fiction 
on a durable basis; and whether there 
are, consequently, many that have suf- 
ficient vitality to bloom in the atmo- 
sphere—shali I say it ?—of the next 
succeeding century. It has always 
appeared to me, that to construct a 
durable Fiction is really a more dif- 
ficult task, and requires much more 
original power, and far greater know- 
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ledge and taste, time, and considera- 
tion, than seems to be sometimes sup- 
posed. Let any one carefully consider 
the conception, plan, and execution, 
of those three imperishable master- 
pieces, Don Quixote, Gil Blas, and Tom 
Jones; and 1 shall be much mistaken 
if he will not concur in the observa- 
tion which I have ventured to make. 

The continuous and even increasing 
demand for this class of writings, both 
in our own country, on the Continent, 
and in America, is truly astonishing. 
I doubt whether anything of the kind 
is written, however humble its pre- 
tensions, which is not read by hun- 
dreds; while those of a higher, and 
the highest order, and the productions 
of persons of established reputation, 
are eagerly read by many hundreds 
of thousands of persons, perhaps ulti- 
mately by even millions, in almost 
every class of society. If this be so, 
how great is the responsibility cast 
upon those possessing the power of 
writing such works! What incalcu- 
lable evil, what incalculable good, may 
they not do! 

And I do believe that many of the 
most distinguished and successful la- 
bourers in this gay crowded quarter of 
the literary vineyard, sincerely strive 
to make their writings the vehicles of 
high moral teaching. 

It is, in fact, a class of writing which 
must always have charms for man- 
kind: and it may be remarked, with 
humble reverence, that the sublime 
teachings of Him who spake as rever 

"were largely conveyed in 


The writing of History finds great 
‘avour, and enjoys unprecedented facil- 
ties, in the present age. Generally 
speaking, it is in the hands of very 
able, learned, and faithful men; and 
I doubt whether history ever spoke so 
fully and so truthfully as in the pre- 
sent age. To some extent this is 
2asily to be accounted for, even inde- 
pendently of the personal character of 
our historians; and principally by the 
fact that so many persons now have 
imple opportunities for quickly detect- 
ng erroneous statements. Authentic 
olitical information of every kind is 
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accessible to almost everybody; and 
a consciousness of this fact naturally 
quickens the vigilance of historical 
writers, especially those dealing with 
modern and recent times. The his- 
toriana of three or four centuries hence 
will have immense advantages over 
their predecessors of the present and 
previous ages. There is one history 
of the present day, which will present 
in all future time a great storehouse 
of authentic facts, constituting the re- 
cord of one of the most critical periods 
in the history of civilised mankind. 

Portry is not dead, in the present 
busy practical age; but her voice is 
heard only faintly and fitfully, like the 
sounds of an A‘olian harp in a crowd- 
ed thoroughfare. The hurrying pas- 
sengers do not hear it, nor would care 
about it if they did; but now and then 
the sounds from that harp fall deli- 
ciously on a sensitive ear, and awake 
fine sympathies. The poetry of the 

resent age is principally and elegant- 
y conversant with sentiment, of which 
itis often a very delicate and beautiful 
utterance. It is questionable, however, 
whether flichts of imagination are as 
bold; whether it be, or at all events 
show itself, as strong and original as 
in times goneby. Yet there are grand 
regions which I have often greatly 
wondered to see apparently continuing 
untried, Oh, transcendent and most 
glorious faculty, there are yet bound- 
less scenes into which thou mayest 
soar as on angel wing! 

There is a fine spirit of Crrricism 
abroad; subtle, piercing, and discrimi- 
nating. Specimens of this species of 
literature may be seen in our weekly 
and even daily journals, as well as in 
those appearing at longer intervals— 
compositions which may take their 
place beside any extant in the lan- 

age; and he who expresses this opin- 
ion, has himself been occasionally the 
subject ofrather roughcriticism, which, 
nevertheless, cannot bias an honest 
judgment. On the other hand, there 
is a great deal of this class of writing 
that is hasty and flimsy, and amount- 
ing, in fact, to a mere caricature of 
criticism. 

Our pHiLosorHicaL literature is of 
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a very high order—speaking at pre- 
sent as far as regards style of composi- 
tion; and I believe that the most dis- 
tinguished foreigners, acquainted with 
our language, express the same opin- 
ion. Mr Dugald Stewart, a very com- 
petent judge, and one who himself 
wrote tag ish with purity and force, 
has declared that “as an instrument 
of thought, and a medium of scientific 
communication, the English language 
appears to me, in its present state, to 
be far superior to the French.” This 
was said nearly fifty years ago. Since 
then, no one can have been familiar 
with philosophical compositions, espe- 
cially those of the present day, with- 
out having occasion to admire the 
simplicity, vigour, and precision with 
which En lish is written by those com- 
municating the profoundest researches 
in science. If I may be allowed to 
express an opinion, I should select the 
style of Sir John Herschel as affordin 
a model of elegance, exactness, id 
strength. Some of his delineations of 
difficult and abstruse matters are ex- 
quisitely delicate and felicitous, 
Having thus glanced at the more 
prominent features of the literature of 
the age, it may be excusable to sug- 
gest the question, whether, upon the 
whole, the present age is, in this re- 
spect, inferior, equal, or superior to 
any that has preceded it? This is a 
question, indeed, equally applicable to 
all the other branches of a subject di- 
rectly or indirectly involving the in- 
tellectual development of the age; but 
it may nevertheless not be out of place 
here for an over-confident observer to 
cast his eye on the long roll of splen- 
did names in every department of 
science and literature, prose and poeti- 
cal, of days preceding our own, andin 
other countries as well as our own, 
and then modestly to ask, dare we say 
that we have any to set beside them ? 
Or is the present age to be regard- 
ed as under peculiar‘conditions, unfa- 
vourable to the development of indivi- 
dual eminence and greatness? Vol- 
taire, an author whose name one can 
never mention but with mingled feel- 
ings of contempt, anger, and admira. 
tion, once made this remark: “ Ori. 
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ginal genius occurs but seldom in a 
nation where the literary taste is 
formed. The number of cultivated 
minds which there abound, like the 
trees in a thick and flourishing forest, 
prevent any single individual from 
raising his head far above the rest.” 
But is this so? And why should it 
be 50?- Would a Plato, an Aristotle, 
a Newton, a Bacon, a Locke, a Leib- 
nitz,* a Shakespeare or a Milton, a 
Scaliger or a Bentley, a Cervantes or 
a Le Sage, a Barrow or a Butler, a 
Chatham, a Pitt, a Fox or Burke, fail 
to tower above the men of the nine- 
teenth century? The question may 
give rise to interesting speculations ; 

ut I shall pass them by with the 
observation, that one may, without 
presumption, venture to question the 
soundness of this confident dictum of 
Voltaire, who doubtless secretly hoped 
that he himself would be regarded as 
a transcendent exception to the rule 
which, possibly for that purpose alone, 
he modestly Jaid down. 

Thus much for what may be term- 
ed the vehicle or circulating medium of 
thought ; in discussing which, it was 
almost necessary to touch, however 
slightly, several of the multifarious 
subjects with which it is connected. 
pt I recur to the question, Are we 
of the present day pigmies or giants, 


as compared with those who have gone 


before us ?—or whether, taking a large 
average, we may be considered as be- 
low, or on a level with them? Let us 
reserve the matter for a future stage 
of our speculations ; and in the mean 
time try to avoid a tendency to be- 
come, as Horace has expressed it, 
praisers of the past on the onc hand, 
and, on the other, confident and vain- 
glorious as to the position of intellect 
in the present age. It may be that 
there were giants in those days—intel- 
Jectual pee in the times before us; 
it may be that so there have always 
been, and that there are now. But 
here may be started an important and 
interesting question: Is the human 
intellect now really different from, or 


* It was the fond object of this great philo- 
sophical genius to subvert the Newtonian 
system ! 


greater than, that which it ever was, 
since we have authentically known 
of its existence and action? The 
stature of mankind is just what it 
was three thousand years ago, as is 
proved by the examination of mum- 
mies: why should it be different with 
their minds? The intellect of Newton, 
La Place, or La Grange, may stand, 
says Sir John Herschel,t in fair com- 
petition with that of Archimedes, Aris- 
totle, or Plato. But is it not also pos- 
sible, and the question is a very great 
one, that the Almighty may have pre- 
scribed limits to the human intellect, 
which it never could, and never can 
pass, however it may have the ad- 
vantage of dealing with the accumn- 
lated riches and experience of all the 
past intellectual action of our species, 
as far as its results exist, for our con- 
templation and guidance? Or may 
there exist dormant energies of the 
intellect, beyond all past, but not in- 
capable of future and prodigious, de- 
velopment ? 
The Invetitect! But what is in- 
tellect ?— and in merely asking the 
question, we seem suddenly sinking 
into a sort of abyss! Is intellect an 
unknown power, like Gravitation, 
whose existence is evidenced only by 
its action, while of the nature of that 
power we are utterly in the dark? 
Seven years ago I ventured, in a work 
incidentally dealing with such topics, 
to ask the following question: ‘ Meta- 
physics, or mental philosophy : what 
shall be said upon this subject ? What 
do we now really know of that strange 
mysterious thing, the Human Mind, 
after thousands of years’ ingenious 
and profound speculations of philoso- 
phers? Has the Almighty willed that 
it should be so?—that the nature 
and operations of the minp of man, 
shall for ever be shrouded in mystery 
impenetrable, and that we shall con- 
tinue at once pleasing, puzzling, and 
harassing ourselves, and exercising 
our highest faculties to the end of 
time, with contradictory speculations 
and hypotheses?” In this present 
month of December, I submitted this 
passage, for the purposes of this even- 
t Disc. on Nat. Phil., p. 40. 
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ing, to two eminent academical teach- 
ers in England and in Scotland, dis- 
ciples of different schools, of that 
which passes under the name of meta- 
physics.* One wrote to me thus :— 
‘“T can subscribe to the perplexity 
expressed about metaphysics, in the 
separate paragraph of your letter.” 
The other told me, that he thought I 
had indicated the true state of meta- 
physical science in the present day. 
Then, I asked him whether he con- 
sidered that we were really any fur- 
ther advanced—or whether, at least, 
it was generally agreed that we were 
further advanced, in admitted know- 
ledge of the nature and functions of 
the mind, than Aristotle was— that is, 
upwards of twenty-two centuries ago? 
He considered for a moment, and re- 
plied in the negative !— adding, “‘ We 
inay think that we are, but that is not 
my opinion.” I then asked the same 
question of my other friend, and he 
wrote as follows :—‘ I am afraid that 
-very few substantial advances have 
been made in psychology, since the 
days of Aristotle. Perhaps more peo- 
ple know something of the human 
mind than knew anything about it in 
his time; but I doubt whether any 
man of the present day knows more 
about it than he knew!” 

What opinion would Plato and Aris- 
totle form, of the existing state of 
pie wales science in this country 
and Germany, if they could rise from 
their long sleep to scrutinise it? On 
how many great points would they 
find their philosophical successors of 
—let us say —the last two centuries, 
agreed? Andon which of them would 
either Plato or Aristotle be forced to 
cameos i that their own specula- 
tions had been subverted by demon- 
strative strength ? What new facts 
and phenomena would be presented 
to them in mental science ? Who shall 

* This word isa barbarous compound by the 
Schoolmen of the words [+x] uwsrd s& guoixe, 
which were used by the editors of the extant 
works of Aristotle, to designate his abstract 
reasonings and speculations concerning the 
original causes of existence, without relation 


to matter, and which, they were of opinion, 
should ba studied “after 


sophy. 


is Physics,” pesr& 
r% Gucixe, or treatises on Natural Philo- | 
of Evil —P. 79 (note). 
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be our spokesman, of dead or living 
saa table fromDescartes, Locke, 
Malebranche, and Leibnitz, down to 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel ? 
What a ghostly wrangling might we 
expect to hear! What would be the re. 
sult? Would the elder disputants claim 
the later as disciples; or these prove 
that their predecessors had been alto- 
gether and absurdly in the wrong ? 

But, you will reasonably ask, is it, 
then, really so? A few minutes’ con- 
versation with the first professed or 
acknowledged metaphysician whom 
you meet, however he may at first 
dispute it, will prove the existence of 
the fact, that the very clements of the 
science at this moment are floating 
about in extreme uncertainty. Ask 
him-——what he means by mind ?—is 
it material or immaterial? What does 
he understand by matter ?—does it 
exist, or not? Is thought the func- 
tional result of physical organisation 
or the action of a separate spiritual 
existence ? If so, how is it united 
with, or what are its relations to, mat- 
ter? How does it stand with relation 
to the external world? Nay—is there 
any external world at all? + What is 
the nature of the mind’s internal ac- 
tion? Whatis consciousness? What 
is per and what are its media? 
What are ideas ?— are they, or are they 
mot, innate ?{—for this grand question 

t Bishop Berkeley, an exquisite metaphy- 
sical genius, brought profound reasonings In 
support of his opinion, that our belief in the 
reality of an external world is totally un- 
founded ! 

t ‘‘ Innate ideas” signify those notions, or 
impressions, supposed to have been stamped 
upon the mind from the first instant of its 
existence, as contradistinguished to those 
which it afterwards pee acquires from 
without. Locke undertook to demonstrate 
that ideas are not innate: and the dispute 
has the greatest names arrayed on each side. 
There is one remark on the subject, made by 
Bishop Law, the patron of Dr Paley, and a 
zealous partisan of Locke, which has always 
ap re to me worthy of attention: ‘It 
wil really come to the same thing with re- 
gard to the moral attributes of God, and the 
nature of virtue and vice, whether the Deity 
has implanted these instincts and affections 
in us, or has framed and disposed us in such 
a manner—has given us such power, and 
placed us in such circumstances— that we 
must necessarily acquire them.” — Law's 
Translation of Archbishop King on the Origin 
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the subject of dispute! What consti- 
tutes personal identity ? And so 
forth: everything proving the more 
unsettled the further you push your 
way into the darkness and confusion 
worse confounded than that out of 
which you had gone. The distin- 
guished metaphysician to whom I last 
alluded, a subtle, original, and learned 
thinker, wrote to me thus, the other 
day: ‘ The science of the human 
mind, as hitherto cultivated, is a poor, 
unedifying pursuit : we seek to isolate 
the mind from the things with which 
it is occupied—the external world, 
and to study that mind in its isola- 
tion. But that is impracticable. We 
instantly lose our footing. We get 
among abstractions, darkness, and 
nonentity. How do youknow, begins to 
ask the puzzled inquirer, that we have 
a mind at all? Why cannot a body 
be so constituted, as to think, and 
feel, and love, and hate? He is per- 
haps answered, that the opinion in 
favour of a minp (you know that J am 
a zealous anti-materialist) is at any 
rate more probable. The science of 
the human mind, then, according to 
this, is the science of something which 
only probably exists! <A fine science 
that must be, which deals with some- 
thing which perhaps does not exist!” 
Here is a picture of existing meta, 
physical science! It is, in truth, onl 
a reflection of some of the myriad dar 
shadows of all past speculation ; and 
shall it be said that it bears a similar 
relation to the future? Metaphysics 
are called a science; and yet its main 
questions are—‘ What. are the ques- 
tions!” It deals with being, and its 
conditions, and yet cannot say what 
being is: and, indeed, I doubt whether 
it can be truly given credit for pos- 
sessing one single grand truth, uni- 
versally recognised as such. In short, 
metaphysics are to each particular 
mind what it chooses to make them; 
though undoubtedly these exercita- 
tions have a tendency to sharpen its 
faculties. A whole life of an ingeni- 
ous rational being may be occupied in 
these pursuits — however irritating it 
may be to fond metaphysicians to be 
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is, and even in our own country, still 


told so—without the acknowledged 
acquisition of a single fact, of one 
solitary, practical, substantial result. 
He has been doing, all the while, 
little else than amusing himself with 
a sort of mental kaleidoscope, or gaz- 
ing at a series of dissolving views. 
He has been floundering on from be- 
ginnings in which nothing is begun, 
to conclusions in which nothing is 
concluded! 

It would seem, however, that new 
forces are now being brought into the 
field, and magnetism and electricity, 
whether one and the same force, or 
different, are destined to dissolve our 
difficulties. According to one quasi 
philosopher, man’s body is a mag- 
net,* se eee | communicating with 
other bodies, and external objects, 
without any wisible medium; and this 
discovery is destined, say the profes- 
sors of the new science, to cast a new 
light on the nature of being, of life, 
death, sleep, spirit, matter — and theo- 
logy! Apparently one of our own 
countrymen has anonymously an- 
nounced the exhilarating discovery 
that man is a mere electro-chemica 
machine, in common with all the lower 
animals, of what sort or size whatso- 
ever! ‘ The mental action,” quoth 
this sage, “ is identical, except in 

* “ Mesmer,” says Tennemann, in his Man- 
ual of the History of Eicon y, ‘* discovered, 
or rather re-discovercd, the existence of a 
new force—a universally diffused power, 
similar to attraction and electricity, permeat- 
ing and acting on all organised and unor- 
ganised bodies.” Some view it simply as 
“‘a nervous fluid ;” while others resolve cer- 
tain recent alleged phenomena of natural 
and artificial somnambulism, to ‘‘ the power 
of the mind acting directly on the organisa- 
tion :” whence we have lately heard of ‘‘two 
new sciences—Neuro-Hypnology, and Hlec- 
tro-Biology.” Professor Eschenmayer admits 
the existence of ‘‘an organic ether,” spread 
everywhere, and subtler thanlight ; and with 
this view ‘‘connects his mystical and spiri- 
tual metaphysics.” Dr Passavant “shows 
the intimate and important relation between 
the science and the sublimest sentiments of 
religion /”” and Dr Ennemoser can trace “‘the 
connection and distinction of the highest de- 
gree of Mesmerisin, and—Miracles/" What 
‘will be said of these things, a few centuries 
hence? Shall we be laughed at for laughing 
at them—if our age do laugh at them? Or 
does @ discriminating Pe osophy detect in 
action, amidst a mass of absurdity, and even 
fraud, startling indications of physical truth ? 
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degree: it may be imponderable and 
intangible —the result of the action of 
an apparatus of an electric nature ” 
—~I am quoting his words—‘ a modi- 
fication of that surprising agent which 
takes magnetism, heat, and light, as 
other subordinate forms: electricity 
being almost as metaphysical as ever 
mind was supposed to be... . Mental 
action passes at once into the cate- 
pory of natural things; its old meta- 
physical character vanishes in a mo- 
ment, and the distinction between physi- 
cal and moral is annulled.” * ‘There 
is a stride indeed !— the stride, to be 
sure, of an impudent child. Accord- 
ing to him, my friends, we in this 
hall may behold in ourselves a choice 
assortment of electrical machines— 
quaintly conceiving themselves re- 
sponsible beings !—I, giving out the 
sparks, chemically or mechanically — 
I do not exactly know or care which 
— and you looking on and listening to 
their crackling sound, with electrical 
sympathy andcomplacency! What will 
be the next stage of this wondrous de- 
velopment ? It is hard to treat these 
thingg gravely ; yet they have been, 
and afte, widely and sedulously disse- 
minated in the present day, in this 
country —in this, the nineteenth cen- 
tury! With what object? And what 
measure must have been taken, by 
those who do so, of the intellect of 
the age ? 

How refreshing is it to recollect, 
amidst all these results of never-end- 
ing, and often impious trifling with 
the grandest subjects with which man 
can voncern himself, the sublime and 
authoritative declaration of Holy Scrip- 
ture, There is a sririr in man ; and the 
inspiration of the Almighty giveth them 
understanding ! + 

What, therefore, shall we conclude? 


“ “Tf mental action be electric,” says the 
anonymous and very quaint wnter alluded 
to—the author of The Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation, ‘“‘the proverbial quick- 
ness of thought—that is, the quickness oJ 
the transmission of sensation and will—may 
be presumed to have been brought to an exact 
admeasurement! . . . Mental action may 
accordingly be presumed to have a rapidity 
equal to 192, 000 miles in the second !—t.e., the 
quickness with which the electricagent, light, 
travels!” Job, xxxii. 8. 
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That MIND remains, at present, what- 
ever revelations may be in store for 
future times, the great insoluble mys- 
tery it ever was, so far as relates to 
its constitution and mode of action ? 
That we have no evidence of its facul- 
ties being greater, or less, now, than 
they ever were; and that, judging 
merely from the past, we have no 

rounds for expecting alteration for the 
‘uture? It may be, that such know- 
edge is too high for us, and that for 
wise purposes wecannot attain to it, and 
that the absence of it does not affect 
the object with which man was placed 
upon the earth.— I am myself strongly 
disposed to think that every person 
who has meditated upon the opera- 
tions of his own aiid. has occasion- 
ally, and suddenly, been startled with 
a notion that his mind possesses qua- 
lities and attributes of which he has 
nowhere seen any account. I do not 
know how to express it, but I have 
several times had a transient con- 
sciousness of mere ordinary incidents 
then occurring, having somehow or 
other ue 9 Se before, accompanied 
by a vanishing idea of being able even 
to predict the sequence. I once men- 
tioned this to a man of powerful in- 
tellect, and he said, ‘‘ So have I.” 
Again—it may be that there is more 
of truth than one suspects, in the as- 
sertion which I met with in a work of 

r de Quincey’s, that forgetting —ab- 
solute forgetting —is a thing not pos- 
sible to the human mind. Some evi- 
dence of this may be derived from the 
fact of long-missed incidents and states 
of feeling suddenly being reproduced, 
and without any perceptible train of 


association. ere this to be so, the 
idea is very awful; and it has been 
suggested by a great thinker, that 


merely perfect memory of everything, 
may constitute the great book which 
shall be opened in the last day, on 
which man has been distinctly told 
that the secrets of all hearts shall be 
made known; for all things are naked 
and opened unto the eyes of Him with 
whom we have to do. 

Man’s mind, I must take the liberty 
of repeating, is indeed a mystery to 


t Heb. iv. 18, 
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him. In the mean time, let restless 
metaphysical speculators go on, if 
they please, amusing and puzzling 
each other with theories and hypo- 
theses to. the end of time; only, my 
friends, let not ourselves be drawn 
within their meshes, but consider 
whether life, thought, and the sense of 
responsibility, have not been given to 
us for infinitely wiser and greater pur- 
poses, however awfully mysterious, 
than to exhaust our faculties in end- 
less and nugatory inquiries. Inves- 
tigations of this kind, nevertheless, 
are not in all points of view to be 
deprecated, but may possibly be at- 
tended with morally beneficial re- 
sults. ‘It is of great use to the 
sailor,” says Locke, “ to know the 
length of his line, though he cannot, 
with it, fathom all the depths of the 
ocean. It is well he knows that it is 
long enough to reach the bottom, at 
Sach places as are necessary to direct 
his voyage, and caution him against 
running upon shoals, that may ruin 
him. Our business here is to know, 
not all things, but those which con- 
cern our conduct. If we can find out 
those measures whereby a rational 
creature, put in that state in which 
man is in this world, may, and ought, 
to govern his opinions and actions 
depending thereon, we need not be 
troubled that some other things escape 
our knowledge.” * And, finally, be it 
observed, that we have no authority 
from revealed religion, for repressing 


* Bssay on the Human Understanding, book 
i. ch. i, §6. A littlo further on, this profound 
thinker thus admirably proceeds: — ‘‘ Men 
extending their inquiries beyond their capa- 
cities, and ibiaan, Secncge thoughts wander into 
those depths where on can find no sure 
footing, it is no wonder that they raise ques- 
tions, and multiply disputes; which never 
eoming to any clear resolution, are proper 
anoly to continue and increase their doubts, 
and to confirm them at last in perfect scepticism. 
Whereas, were the capacities of our under- 
standings well considered, the extent of our 
knowledge once discovered, and the horizon 
found which sets the bounds between the 
enlightened and dark parts of things— be- 


tween what is, and what is not, comprehen-— 


sible by us—men would perhaps, with less 
acruple, acquiesce in the avowed ignorance 


of the one, and employ their thoughts and p 


discourse with more advantage and satisfac- 
tion in the other.” 
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what are called metaphysical specula- 
tions, however little direct encourage- 
ment it may afford them ;—and, even 
if their result be only to prove their 
futility, that, of itself, constitutes a 
signal fact. 
t will be observed that I have been 
hitherto dealing with the so-called 
science of the mind, simply as the 
subject of human speculation. How 
REveuation deals with man, physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally, remains 
to be seen. Contenting ourselves for 
the present, with the undoubted exist. 
ence of intellect, and its action, some- 
how or other; and postponing the 
consideration of the cognate subject 
of ethics, or moral science, it may 
not possibly be deemed presumptuous 
if one venture to express an opinion, 
that the intellect of the present age 
appears, ceteris paribus, in as high a 
state of general development as has 
been known on the earth; and that 
it may even be doubted whether there 
be not now among us—I speak of our- 
selves and other civilised nations— 
men of an intellectual strength ap- 
proaching that of the most illygtrious 
of our recorded species. But in say- 
ing this, I rely only on the evidence 
afforded by the recent progress and 
the present state of physical science. 
f we have made, as I feel compelled 
to think is the case, no real advance 
in psychological science for ages, how 
vast has been that of physical science, 
within the last half, or even quarter of 
a century ! 

Go back for a moment, in imagina- 
tion, to the times when this earth was 
thought the fixed centre of the uni- 
verse and an extended plane,t the hea- 
venly bodies mere glittering specks 
revolving round it!—when Thales, a 
great philosopher, one of the seven 
wise men of Greece, conceived amber 
to have an inherent soul or essence, 
which, awakened by friction, went forth 


+ This notion is not yet apparently banish- 
ed from among ourselves even. ‘“‘ I remem- 
ber,” says the present Astronomer-Ro ‘a 
man in my youth—my friend was in his in- 
quiries an ingenious man, a sort of BO- 
her—who used to say he should like to go 
to the edge of the earth and look over.”-—~AIREY’S 
Lectures on Astronomy, p. 46, 2d edit., 1848. 
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and brought back the light particles float- 
ing around (such were his ideas of its 
electrical qualities !)—when the great. 
Aristotle taught that the heavenly 
bodies were bound fast in spheres 
which revolved with them round our 
earth — the bodies themselves being 
motionless—the first sphere being that 
in which the fixed stars arc placed ; 
then the five planets; the sun; and, 
next to the earth, the moon: the earth 
itself being at rest, and the centre of 
the universe! But time would fail me 
to recapitulate these marks of what 
we call primitive simplicity; and your 
memories will quickly suggest them, 
far lower down than to the times of 
astrology and alchemy. How stand 
we now? Little though we know, by 
our own research and reasonings, con- 
cerning our own inner man, what have 
we not come to know of the world in 
which we live, and our physical rela- 
tionstoit; ofthe wonderful structures of 
ourselves, animals, and vegetables; of 
the glorious heavens around and about 
us? Man is indeed a wonder to himself, 
and lives amidst an incomprehensible 
and ever-increasing wonder. Let us 
merely glance, for a moment, at one 
or two of the leading features of mo- 
dern physiology, of chemistry, me- 
chanics, astronomy, and geology. 

The whole earth has been converted 
into man’s observatory; in every part 
of which he is incessantly, simultane- 
ously, and systematically at work, 
and communicating, and comparing, 
each with the other, their results. 
What would Aristotle say, Lord Bacon 
standing by with gladdened heart, were 
he to be told of the astronomical, geo- 
logical, magnetic, and physiological 
observations, researches, and experi- 
ments at this moment going on in 
every quarter of the globe to which 
adventurous man can penetrate; ob- 
servations and experiments conducted 
by those who act strictly in concert, 
and in rigorous adherence to univer- 
sally recognised rules and principles 
of inquiry and experiment? That the 
greatest intellects of the age are ever 
at work, patiently methodising, com- 
bining, and comparing, the results 
thus obtained, and deducing from them 
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inferences of the last importance ? 
What relation do ages of our past 
history bear to a single year thus 
spent ? 

We have thoroughly dissected, for 
instance, the human and almost all 
known animal structures —those of 
the present tenants of every element ; 
correcting innumerable errors, and de- 
veloping extensive and important re- 
lations and analogies. The result is, 
to overwhelm, and almost crush our 
small faculties with the evidences of 
transcendent wisdom and beneficence. 
The subdued soul can only murmur, 
Marvellous are Thy works, and that my 
soul knoweth right well! 

A word about anatomy, human and 
comparative, with reference to some 
recently promulgated conclusions of 
gaa tal deena and interest. 

e human structure seems to have 
been nearly exhausted anatomically, 
even as far as relates to the nerves, 
except, perhaps, as to microscopical 
researches, now being actively prose- 
cuted, and with very important results. 
This remark, however, applies only to 
the facts of human anatomy: on the 
significance or meaning of those facts, 
quite a new light seems dawning. Man 
now, by his own researches, finds that 
he is indeed, as God had ages before 
told him, fearfully and wonderfully 
made; and the enlightened and pious 
philosophy of the present day recog: 
nises as a fact, on the authority of re- 
velation, which has recorded it in lan- 
guage of ineffable awe and sublimity, 
that the human species came upon this 
planet solely in virtue of a direct act 
of creation y, the Almighty. God cre- 
ated man in His own image—in the im- 
age of God created he him. And the 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life; and man became a 
“*  * “He did not merely pos- 
sess it,” observes Mr Coleridge; ‘ he 
became it. It was his proper being; 
his truest self; the man in the man. 
All organised beings have life, in com. 
mon, each after its kind. This, there- 
fore, all animals possess, and man ag 
an animal, But in addition to this, 
God transfused into man a higher gift, 
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and specially imbreathed even anne 
—that is, se f-subsisting—soul ; a s50U 
having its life in itself.” * 

Philosophy reverently owns that it 
knows of no other clue to beginnings, 
than that thus vouchsafed exclusively 
and positively by revelation. In exa- 
mining the human structure, however, 
and comparing it with that of animats 
in general, a new and grand evidence 
has lately been afforded of the unity 
of the divine action; supplying the 
last argument required, and left un- 
touched by the famous Cudworth, to 
refute the old atheistic doctrine of De- 
mocritus and his followers— who, it 
will be remembered, resolved the ex- 
istence of men and animals into the 
fortuitous concourse of atoms-—~by de- 
monstrating the existence, in the Di- 
vine Mind, of a pattern, or plan, prior 
to its manifestation in the creation of 
man. ‘The evidence,”’ says the great 
physiologist, to whom we are indebt- 
edt for this noble contribution to sci- 
ence and natural theology —T mean 
Professor Owen, who ¥ believe has car- 
ried comparative anatomy much be- 

ond the point at which it had been 
eft by his illustrious predecessor Cu- 
vier— the evidence of unity of plan 
in the structure of animals, testifies to 
the oneness of their Creator, as the 
modifications of the plan for different 


modes of life, illustrate the beneficence , 


| 


of the designer.” Human anatomy has’ 
thus acquired a new interest and sig- 
nificance. Man is no longer regarded 
as though he were distinct in his ana- 
tomy from all the rest of the animal 
creation; but his structure is perceived 
to be an exquisite modification of man 
other structures, the whole of whic 
have now been recognised as modifi- 
cations of one and the same general 
er len Every one of the two hun- 

red and sixty bones which may be 
enumerated in the human skeleton, 
cau be unerringly traced in the skele- 
tons of many hundred inferior animals; 
and the human anatomist of our day 
begins to comprehend the nature of his 
__ * Aidsto Reflection, Introduction, Aphor- 
18™Ms, 1X. 

+t See The Archetype and Homologies of the 
Vertebrate Skeleton, and On the Nature of 
Limbs. By Ricnarp Owen, F.R.8, 8vo. 
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own structure, in a way never dream- 
ed of by his predecessors. Thus, as it 
appears to me, is supplied a splendid 
addition to the treasures of natural 
theology. 

“Of the unity of the Deity,” says 
Paley,t ‘the proof is the wniformity 
va pe observable in the system.” 

nd let me interpose the remark, that 
every day is accumulating upon us 
proofs of this sublime doctrine. 

“We never get amongst such ori- 
ginal, or coral different modes of 
existenee, as to indicate that we are 
come into the province of a different 
creator, or under the direction of a 
different will. The inspection 
and comparison of living forms add 
to the argument without number.” 
And that, in some respects, incom- 
parable writer proceeds to instance a 
series of similitudes between all ani- 
mals, which “ surely bespeak the same 
creation and the same creator.” Thus 
wrote Paley just halfa century ago— 
in 1802: had he been now living, how 
he would have hailed this discovery 
of Owen, in this our own day! I am 
aware that, when it was first an- 
nounced, suspicions were for a mo- 
ment entertained, in one or two quar- 
ters, that it tended to afford a colour 
to what had been called the “ Theory 
of Development”’3— of which I have 
reason to know that there is no more 
determined opponent than Professor 
Owen himsele thal is, that during an 
endless succession of ages, one class 
of animals was “developed” from an- 
other. Ihave thought much, as far 


t Natural Theology, chap. xxv.—‘* Of the 
pee A of the Deity.” 

§ In Mr Hugh Miller’s Old Red Sandstone, 
a charming little record of his own interest- 
ing and valuable contributions to geological 
science, will be found some just and con- 
temptuous observations on the Theory of De- 
velopment, ohap. iii. In speaking of La- 
marck, the whimsical author, if so he may 
be regarded, of this same theory, Mr Miller 
drolly observes—‘' Lamarck himself, when 
bringing home in triumph the skeleton of 
some huge salamander or crocodile of the 


lias, might indulge consistently with his 
theory in the pleasing belief that he had 
ssessed himself of the bones of his grand- 


ther—a grandfather removed, of course, to 
&@ remote degree of consanguinity, by the 
intervention of a few hundred thousand 
¢ g reat-greata. ad % 
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as I am able, about this matter, and 
own that I see not the slightest 
grounds for connecting a real and 
great discovery with a preposterous 
theory—such as I believe no living 
philosopher of the slightest note would 
venture ta stamp with the sanction of 
his authority ; and even he or they, 
if there be more than one concerned, 
who have vamped up “ The Vestiges 
of Creation,” have never ventured to 
affix their names to the performance. 
There is not, indeed, a tittle of evi- 
dence to support the derogatory no- 
tion that man is the result of a change 
gradually brought about in any infe- 
rior animal. It is simply a gratuitous 
absurdity—a repetition of one long 
exploded—that animals, when placed 
in new circumstances, alter, and are 
then capable of propageing such al- 
teration; that if new circumstances 
be only given time enough to operate, 
the changes may be such as to consti- 
tute anew series! This old nonsense 
has been recently revived and spuri- 
ously decked out with the spoils of 
modern science, 80 as to arrest the at- 
tention of the simple for a moment ; 
only, however, to be quickly repudi- 
ated by even them, and then again 
forgotten, but doubtless to be again 
reproduced out of the 

** Limbo large and broad, since called, 

The Paradise of Fools,’”’* 

when the exposure of its absurdity 
has been forgotten — reproduced as 
one of the persevering but abortive 
efforts of infidelity, to subvert the 
foundations of morality, social order, 
a future state, and the belief of a per- 
sonal superintending Deity governing 
his creatures with reference to it. 

I cannot quit this branch of the 
subject without bringing before you 
a recent, and a most interesting and 


splendid illustration of the pitch to, 
which comparative anatomy has reach- 
ed in this country—one which renders : 
its conclusions absolutely inevitable. | 
The incident which I am about to 


mention exhibits the result of an im- 
mense induction of particulars in this 
noble science, and bears no faint ana- 


logy to the magnificent astronomical 


* Paradise Lost, book iii. 
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calculation, or prediction, whichever 
one may call it, presently to be laid 
before you. 

Let it be premised that Cuvier, the 
late illustrious French physiologist 
and comparative anatomist, had said, 
that in order to deduce from a single 
fragment of its structure, the entire 
animal, it was necessary to have a 
tooth, or an entire articulated extrem- 
ity. In his time, the comparison was 
limited to the external configuration 
of bone. The study of the internal 
structure had not proceeded so far. 

In the year 1839, Professor Owen 
was sitting alone in his study, when 
a shabbily-dressed man made his ap- 
pearance, announcing that he had got 
a great curiosity which he had brought 
from New Zealand, and wished to dis- 
pose of it to him. Any one in London 
can now see the article in question, 
for it is deposited in the Museum of 
the College of Surgeons in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. It has the appearance of 
an old marrow-bone, about six inches 
in length, and rather more than two 
inches in thickness, with both extremi- 
ties broken off; and Professor Owen 
considered, that to whatever animal 
it might have belonged, the fragment 
must have lain in the earth for cen- 
turies. At first he considered this 
same marrow-bone to have belonged 
to an ox—at all events to a quadruped; 
for the wall or rim of the bone was six 
times as thick as the bone of any bird, 
even the ostrich. He compared it with 
the bones in the skeleton of an ox, a 
horse, a camel, a tapir—and every 
quadruped apparently possessing a 
bone of that size and configuration ; 
but it corresponded with none. On 
this he very narrowly examined the 
surface of the bony rim, and at length 
became satisfied that this monstrous 
fragment must have belonged to a 
bird !—to one at least as large as an 
ostrich, but of a totally different spe- 
cies ; and consequently one never be- 
fore heard of, as an ostrich was by far 
the biggest bird known. From the 
difference in the strength of the bone, 
the ostrich being unable to fly, so 
must have been unable this unknown 
bird: and so our anatomist came to 

c 
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the conclusiof that this old shapeless 
bone indicated the former existence, 
in New Zealand, of some huge bird, at 
least as great as an ostrich, but of a 
far heavier and more sluggish kind. 
Professor Owen was confident * of the 
validity of his conclusions, but could 
communicate that confidence to no 
one else; and notwithstanding at- 
tempts to dissuade him from commit- 
ting his views to the a he print- 
ed his deductions in the Transactions 
of the Zoological Society for the year 
1839, where fortunately they remain 
on record as conclusive evidence of the 
fact of his having then madethis guess, 
so to speak, in the dark. He caused 
the bone, however, to be engraved ; 
and having sent a hundred copies of 
the engraving to New Zealand, in the 
hopes of their being distributed and 
leading to interesting results, he pa- 
tiently waited for three years—viz., 
till the year 1842—-when he received 
intelligence from Dr Buckland, at Ox- 
ford, that a great box, just arrived 
from New Zealand, consigned to him- 
self, was on its way, unopened, to 
Professor Owen; who found it filled 
with bones, palpably of a bird, one of 
which was three feet in length, and 
much more than double the size of 
any bone in the ostrich! And out of 
the contents of this box the Professor 
was positively enabled to articulate 
almost the entire skeleton of a huge 
wingless bird, between TEN AND ELEVEN 
FEET in height, its bony structure in 
strict conformity with the fragment in 
question ; and that skeleton may be at 
any time seen at the Museum of the 
College of Surgeons, towering over, 
and nearly twice the height of the 
skeleton of an ostrich ; and at its feet 
is lying the old bone from which alone 
consummate anatomical science had 
deduced such an astounding reality— 
the existence of an enormous extinct 
creature of the bird kind, in an island 
where previously no bird had been 
known to exist larger than a pheasant 
or a common fowl! 


* The paper on which he even sketched 
the outline of the unknown bird, is now in 
the hands of an accomplished naturalist in 
London—Mr Broderip. 
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In the vast and deeply interesting 
department of human knowledge, how- 
ever, of which J am speaking, the 
eager inquirer is sternly stopped, as 
by a voice saying, “Hitherto shalt 
thou come, and no further;” and he 
is fain to obey. As the metaphysi- 
cian is unable to tell us what consti- 
tutes the mind, so it is with the phy- 
siologist, with reference to Lirz. His 
most rigorous analyses have totally 
failed to detect what is the precise 
nature of that mysterious force, if one 
may use the word, which we desig- 
nate by the word “Life!” He sees 
its infinitely varied modes of existence 
and action; but what it is that so ex- 
ists and acts, is now as completely 
hidden from the highly-trained eye of 
the modern physiologist, as it was 
from the keen and eager eye of Aris- 
totle. We cannot even conjecture its 
nature; except, perhaps, by vaguel 
suggesting electricity, magnetism, gal- 
vanism, or some such modification of 
ethereal force; while the high philo- 
sophy of this age regards all these as 
being only agents used as subtler me- 
da for manifesting the phenomena of 
life than flesh and bone, but not a whit 
more life than they. Language has 
been exhausted in attempting to ex- 

ress the various notions of it which 
ave occurred to the profoundest of 
pee Thus Newton knew no- 
hing of what constituted gravitation, 
but could tell only the laws which re- 
gulated its action. Nor, to recur for 
a moment to a topic already touched, 
do we know, nor are we able to con- 
jecture, how the soul of man exists in 
conjunction with his body. That it 
has, however, a separate, independent, 
immaterial existence, being as Gistinct 
from the body as is the house from its 
inhabitant, and is not the mere result 
of physical functions or forces, but en- 
dued with the precious and glorious 
ift of immortality, I suppose no one 
oubts, who wishes to be considered a 
believer in the Christian religion, or to 
rank as a Christian philosopher. The 
doctrine of materialism is not now 
that of the philosophical world; and 
T think that the number of votaries 
of that doctrine, never great, is fast 
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declining. The philosophy of the pre- 
sent age does not pretend to see any- 
thing impossible, or unreasonable, in 
the soul’s absolute independence of the 
body, with which it is so incomprehen- 
sibly united, and from which it so mys- 
teriously takes its departure.—I again 
repeat, that at present I am dealing 
with the matter as one of only human 
speculation. And as man has hitherto 
been baffled in all his attempts to dis- 
cover the nature of life, so has it been 
with him in respect of death. The 
awful question of the Almighty him- 
self to Job remains unanswered — 
Have the gates of death been opened unto 
thee? or hast thou seen the doors of the 
shadow of death? 
Is it, however, permissible to ima- 
pine some future Newton of physio- 
ogy or chemistry, or both united, con- 
sciously on the verge of solving the 
tremendous problem, what constitutes 
LIFE ?—agitated as Newton was when 
approaching the discovery of gravita- 
tion, but persevering, till at length the 
awful mystery lies exposed to his 
trembling eye !—The vitality of all 
human, animal, and vegetable exist- 
ence, in all its modes and conditions, 
as absolutely demonstrable as any phy- 
sical fact at present cognisable by the 
sense and understanding of man! 
One’s mind falters at the contempla- 
tion. And what might be the effect, 
on the being of mankind, of so stu- 
pendous a discovery? With what 
powers would they become thence- 
forth invested? And is the other 
great question—the mind, its real na- 
ture and relations to the body—also to 
be in like manner settled?~-and man’s 
relations to the dread future in some 
measure perceptible even while in this 
life? It is easy to ask; but what mor- 
tal shall answer? even centuries upon 
centuries hence, if so long last the 
state of things with which man is con- 
cerned! Let us, then, humbly return 
to the point from which we started. 
And we may hear the profound com- 
parative anatomist of this our enlight- 
ened day, in surveying constantly ac- 
cumulating proofs—each indicating, in 
every direction, the endlessness of om- 
nipotent resources, and of the wisdom 
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and goodness of the ever-blessed Crea- 
tor—exclaim, in the sublime language 
of Scripture, placed on record more 
than four thousand years ago: Ask 
now the neasts, and they shall teach 
thee ; and the row1s of the air, and they 
shall tell thee. Or speak to the nanru, 
and it shall teach thee; and the risues 
of the sea shall declare unto thee: Who 

noweth not in all these, that the hand of 
the Lord hath wrought this, in whose 
hand is the soul of every living thing, 
and the breath of all mankind.* 

The generation and use of mechani- 
cal power will ever distinguish the 
age in which we live, not only when 
tested by its astonishing practical and 
daily-developing results, but when re- 
ferred to the mental energy which 
has led the way to them. ‘“ Almost 
all the great combinations of modern 
mechanism,” says Sir John Herschel, 
“and many of its refinements and 
nicer improvements, are creations of 
pure intellect, grounding its exertions 
upon a moderate number of very ele- 
mentary propositions in theoretical 
mechanics and geometry.” “On this 
head,” he justly adds, “not volumes 
merely, but libraries, are requisite to 
enumerate and describe the prodigies 
of ingenuity which have been lavish- 
ed on everything connected with ma- 
chinery and engineering.” + Which 
of us that saw that true wonder of 
our time, that visible and profoundly 
suggestive epitome and sum of man’s 
doings since he was placed on this 
planet, the Great Exhibition of 1851 
—a spectacle, however, apparently 
passing out of the public mind with- 
out having had its true significance 
adequately appreciated — would not 
recognise as one, but still only one, 
and a minor, yet resplendent feature, 
its rich array of evidences of the truth 
of these remarks? There, mechanical 
power was seen in every known form 
of manifestation and application, as it 
is in action at this moment, “ diffus- 
ing over the whole earth,” to quote 
again this distinguished philosopher, 
“the productions of any part of it; to 

* Job, x. 7-10. 


+ Discourse on the Study of Natural Philo- 
sophy, pp. 68, 64. 


* 
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fill every corner of it with miracles of 
art and labour, in exchange for its 
peculiar commodities ; and to concen. 
trate around us, in our dwellings, ay 

parel, and utensils, the skill of al 

who in the present and past genera. 
tions have contributed their improve- 
‘ments to the processes of our manu. 
facture,” * 

Who is not, so to speak, dumb with 
wonder when he contemplates the 
agency of Sream and Exectriciry ? 
which may really be said to have 
altered, within a very few years, and 
to be every hour altering, the rela- 
tions of man to his fellow-creatures 
and towards external nature—giving 
him a power over the elements, such 
as no human intellect in any age, in 
its boldest flights of speculation, ever 
even dreamed of his being able to ac- 
quire? Whatever may be the nature 
of that subtle, inscrutable, all-pervad- 
ve force, which presents many of its 
effects to us under the various names 
of Electricity, Magnetism, Galvanism 
—Electro-magnetism, and Magneto- 
electricity ; and whatever its hidden, 
or at allevents indeterminate relations 
to light, heat, motion, and chemical 
affinity—or whether these, or any of 
them, are distinct affections of matter, 
correlative, and having a reciprocal 
dependencet—it is certain that our 
great chemists, both at home and 
abroad, with Faraday at their head, 
are patiently prosecuting profound 
researches, which have already been 
attended with splendid results, and 
justify us in believing that we are 
almost on the threshold of some im- 
mense discovery, affecting not only 
our whole system of physical science, 
but the social interests of mankind. 
“The pach of nature,” said Sir John 
Herschel, some twenty years ago, 
“elude direct observation, and become 
known to us only by their effects. It 
is in vain, therefore, that we desire 
to become witnesses to the processes 
carried on with such means, and to be 
admitted into the secret recesses and 

* Discourse on the Study of Natural Philo- 


sophy, p. 64. ‘ 
t Grove Onthe Correlation of Physical Forces, 
passim ; and ANstEp's Elementary Course of 


Geology. 
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laboratories where they are effected.” + 
How far God may permit the keen 
eye of man now to penetrate into 
these arcana of creation, who shall 


es 
ook at the beautiful and practical 
uses to which we are already able to 
ut these mystic forces or clements— 
Light and Electricity. By the assist- 
ance of the latter, we may be said to 
have vastly altered our relation to 
both Time and Space. Let us look 
for a moment to the past, and then to 
the future. To the past, when man- 
kind could communicate together or- 
ally only, and no further than voices 
could carry ; then, as far and as fast 
as writing and mechanical means of 
transit could convey; but now, how 
is it? Our converse with each other 
is literally with lightning swiftness ; 
under ocean, ? through the air; from 
one person unseen to another unseen ; 
in different latitudes and longitudes ; 
and, ere long, in different hemispheres ! 
The land is rapidly being covered with 
a network of electric apparatus for the 
transmission of thought. We already 
communicate with ease, under the sea, 
with Ireland and France! The whole 
Continent is now nearly connected 
thus together. I myself, in Septem- 
ber last, saw the electric telegraph in 
process of traversing the Alpine alti- 
ae and solitudes, and could not 
elp often pausing to think how soon 
those filmy conductors might be trans- 
mitting words pregnant with the fate 
of nations! Then I thought of one of 
the earliest uses to which the electric 
telegraph was put in this Peat 
when the murderer’s flight from the 
still-quivering victim of his fiendish 
passion, seas long anticipated by the 
dread conductors along the line by 
which he was swiftly travelling in 
fancied impunity, but only to drop, 

¢t Disc. Nat. Phil., p. 191. 

§ Messages can now be interchanged by the 
submarine telegraph, between London and 
Paris, in thirty or forty minutes: why need 
it require a fourth of the time? I am told, 
on high authority, that it is hoped shortly to 
have the observatories of Paris and Green- 
wich in absolutely simultaneous action! Arago 
has recently stated that the only hindrances 


at present existing are of a temporary and 
focal nature, in this country. 
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affrighted, into the arms of sternly 
es re justice.* 
hat, again, may not by-and-by 
be the fruits of our present extensive 
and unremitting researches on the 
rand subject of terrestrial magnet- 
ism,t and its connection with the in- 
fluence of the sun? Is it impossible, 
is it unreasonable, is it in any way 
unphilosophical, to conceive that in 
time there may be established new 
relations, of an amazing character, be- 
tween our own planet and the starry 
system around it? I asked this ques- 
tion, the other day, of a distinguished 
philosopher, and, he answered that 


* The murderer Tawell. 

t It was, I believe, our countryman, Roger 
Bacon, who nearly six centuries ago first dis- 
covered the property of the magnet in point- 
ing tothe North Pole. Mr Faraday, our illus- 
trious living countryman, has recently made 
a discovery in magnetism which has been 
pronounced ‘‘ beyond doubt the most impor- 
tant contribution physical science has receiv- 
ed since the discoveries of Newton concern- 
ing the law of force in gravitation, and the 
universal action of that force.” It is, that 
those substances which the magnet cannot 
attract, it repels: and whilst those which 
it does attract olden os themselves parallel to 
the magnetic axis, those which it repels, ar- 
range themselves exactly across it—that is, at 
right angles—in an equatorial direction. This 
is the Sar governing law above referred 
to by Mr Ansted, andin terms by no means 
exaggerated. Since this paper was read, Mr 
Vorsday announced, in his deeply interestin 
Lecture at the Royal Institution, on the 21 
January 1853, the results of a long series of 

-recent nice magnetic experiments by himself, 
establishing that the doctrine hitherto re- 
ceived, as to the action of the magnetic 
force, cannot be true. These results prove, 
in only apparent inconsistence with those ob- 
tained by the eminent German philosopher, 
Plticker — that, of two or more different 
bodies, the most diamagnetic is more so, in 
relation to the others, at increasing distances 
from the magnet. The observations of both 
Faraday and Plucker disprove the law of 
magnetic action being always inversely as 
the square of the distance; for thero are 
erhaps cases in which that law will apply. 
hat there is a magnetic relation between 
the Barth and the Sun, Mr Faraday illus- 
trated by the remarkable fact, that there is 
an exact coincidence between the variation of 
the Sun's spots, and that of the Earth’s mag- 
netism—a decennial change, the existence of 
which had been established by our distin- 
uisbed countryman, Colonel Sabine, in con- 
ormity with the results of careful observa- 
tion made by MM. Schwabe and Lamont, on 
the ae variations of the Sun’s 
spots and the magnetic needle. 
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such speculations were by no means 
visionary. 

Let us pause for a moment only, to 
contemplate man with his two won- 
drous instruments—the microscope 
and the telescope —of which he has 
been in possession but two centuries, 
yet what has he not discovered by 
them? By their aid he stands trem- 
bling, astounded, between TWo INFINI- 
TupEs!—beholding, in the language 
of a gifted Frenchwoman, a world in 
every atom, a system in every star!t 
His soul is dissolved in awe, as though 
he had been admitted for a moment 
near the presence of the Almighty 
Maker of the universe. His faculties 
are confounded, alike by contemplat- 
ing the vast and the minute. is- 
tributed everywhere throughout the 
world, in every clement, in the inter- 
nal moisture of living plants and ani- 
mal bodies, carried about in the vapour 
and dust of the whole atmosphere of 
the earth, exists a mysterious and in- 
finite kingdom @ of living creatures, of 
whose existence man had never dream- 
ed till within the last two centuries, 
when his senses were so prodigiously 
assisted by the microscope! He now 
beholds, as I and many of us have 
beheld, a single drop of water instinct 
with visible, moving, active—ay, and 
evidently happy life, myriad-formed 
ec individual consummately or- 
ae by our owa omniscient Maker! 
Vithin the space of a single grain of 
mustard-seed may be witnessed eight 
millions of living beings, each richly 
endowed with the organs and faculties. 
of animal life! Many of them, more- 
over, are beautiful exceedingly, and 
of perfect symmetry and proportion. 
“Who can behold,” says an eminent 
living microscopist, (Mr Prichard), 
‘these hollow living globes, revolving 
and disporting themselves in their na- 
tive elements with as much liberty and 
pleasure as the mightiest monster in 
the deep—nay, a series of such globes, 
one within the other, alike inhabited, 


{ Madame de Stael. ‘“‘ Chaque monde peut- 
étre n’est qu’une atome, et chaque atome est 
un monde.” See also Herscug.’s Disc. on 
Nat. Phil. 115. 

§ PricuaRpD on Infusoria, pp.1, 2; edit. 1852. 
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and their inhabitants alike participat- 
ing in the same enjoyment—and not 
exclaim with the Psalmist: ‘How won. 
derful are thy works, O Lord! sought 
out by all them that have pleasure 
therein!’ * When we attempt to 
fix our faculties on such objects as 
these, we are apt to lose the control 
over them, and to become powerless 
amidst conflicting conditions of won- 
der and perplexity. What are the 
purposes of all these stupendous acts 
of creation, preservation, and inces- 
sant reproduction? And why is man 
permitted, and thus late in his history, 
these tremulous glances into infinity ? 
The more he sees, the more assured 
he becomes, that what he sees must be 
absolutely as nothing to what he might 
see, were his faculties only avery little 
increased in strength. “ Every secret 
which is disclosed, every discover 
which is made, every new effect whic 
is brought to view, serves to convince 
us of numberless more which remain 
concealed, and which we had before 
no suspicion of.’’+ What has now 
become of our former notions of the 
minute? I cannot answer for others; 
but the states of mind into which the 
contemplation of these subjects has 
often thrown me, is beyond the power 
of description. “In wonder,” finely 
observes Mr Coleridge, “all philosophy 
began; in wonder it ends; and admira- 
tion fills up the interspace. But the 
first wonder is the offspring of ignor- 
ance; the last is the parent of adora- 
tion. The first is the birth-throe of 
our knowledge; the last is its euthan- 
asy ¢ and apotheosis.” 2 


* PRicHaRD on Jnfusoria, p. 2. 

+ Bishop ButLeR, Sermon xv.— Upon the 
Ignorance of Man. 

t Exbavacia— tw, Saveres—a good, an easy 
death.—I cannot refrain from quoting a pas- 
sage from good old Bishop Hall, in whick 
this word is used very beautifully :— 

‘But let me prescribe and commend to 
thee, my son, this true spirituall meanes of 
thine happy euthanasia, which can be no 
other than this faithfull a Sip of the 

bouring soul, that can truly say, ‘I know 
whom I have believed.’ "—Balm of Gilead. 
ode Aids to Reflection, Aphorism ix. p. 178, 

it. 1843, The aphorism is followed by a 
brief series of profound and instructive re- 
flections, headed Sequela, or Thoughts suggest- 
ed Ly the preceding Aphorism. 
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But what language is brilliant or 
strong enough to afford the faintest 
conception of man’s discoveries in the 
heavens by means of his telescope, 
and the transcendent exertions of hig 
intellect which it has called forth? 
Let us see if we can indicate a few 
results, and a very very few only, in 
these radiant regions. 

To our naked eye are displayed, I 
believe, about three thousand stars, 
down to the sixth magnitude; and of 
these, only twenty are of the first, 
and seventy of the second magnitude. 
Thus far, the Heavens were the same 
to the ancients as they are to ourselves. 
But within the last two centuries our 
telescopes have revealed to us count- 
less millions of stars, more and more 
astonishingly numerous, the farther 
we are enabled to penetrate into space! 
Every increase, says Sir John Her- 
schel, in the dimensions and power 
of instruments, which successive im- 
provements in optical science have 
attained, has brought into view multi- 
tudes innumerable of objects invisible 
before; so that, for anything experi- 
ence has hitherto taught us, the num- 
ber of the stars may be really infinite, 
in the only sense in which we can as- 
sign a meaning to the word. Those 
most recently rendered visible, for in- 
stance, by the great powers of Lord 
Rosse’s telescope, are at such an in- 
conceivable distance, that their light, 
travelling at the rate of 200,000 miles 
@ second, cannot arrive at our little 
planet in less time than fourteen thou- 
sand years! Of this I am assured by 
one of our greatest living astronomers. 
Fourteen thousand years of the his- 
tory of the inhabitants of these sys- 
tems, if inhabitants there be, had pass- 
ed away, during the time that a ra 
of their light was travelling to this 
tiny residence of curious little man! 
Consider, for a moment, that that ray 
of light must have quitted its dazzling 
source eight thousand years before the 
creation of Adam! We have no facul- 
ties to appreciate such ideas; yet are 
these realities, or there are none, and 
our fancied knowledge is illusory. 

Let us here pause for one moment 
n our breathless flight through the 
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starry infinitude, and ask our souls to 
reflect on the Almighty Maker of all ! 
Let us fall prostrate before Him, and 
ask with trembling awe, What real 
idea have we of His OmniIPRESENCE ? 
He is present everywhere, for every- 
where he unceasingly acts; but how 
this is, we feel to be inconceivably 
far beyond our limited faculties. 
Such knowledge is, indeed, too high 
for us—we cannot attain to it; but He 
has vouchsafed to tell us that His 
throne is in heaven. Let us learn the 
impious absurdity of attempting to 
judge of the Deity by our own no- 
tions of great or small, or possible or 
impossible. What were the thoughts 
and feelings that led La Place to 
atheism, we do not know; but how 
different was the effect of these visions 
of glory upon the mind of our own 
immortal Newton! How they ex- 
panded and elevated his conception of 
Almighty power and wisdom! Let 
his own sublime words speak for 
themselves: “ Gop is eternal and in- 
finite, omnipotent, and omniscient ; 
that is, He endures from everlasting 
to everlasting, and is present from 
infinity to infinity. He 13 not eter- 
nity or infinity, but eternal and infi- 
nite, he 18 not duration or space, but 
Hz endures, and is present. He en- 
dures always, and is present every- 
where; and by existing always, and 
everywhere, constitutes duration an 
space.” * 

Returning, for a moment, to the 
subject which we have quitted, let us 
ask, with Sir John Herschel— For 
what purposes are we to suppose such 
magnificent bodies scattered through 
the abyss of space? 

Again, we can now detect binary, 
physically binary, stars; that is to 
say, ® primary, with a companion ac- 
tually revolving round it. “ Thus,” 
says Captain Smyth,t “is the won. 
derful truth opened to view, that two 
suns, each self-luminous, and probably 
with an attendant train of planets, 
are gyrating round their common 

* From the Scholium, annexed tothe Prin- 
ee. 285. Printed for private circulation 


only, but presented by the eminent author 
to the writer, for the purposes of this paper. 
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centre of gravity under the same dy- 
namical laws which govern the solar 
system ; that is, not precisely like our 
planets round one great luminary, but 
where each constituent, with its ac- 
companying orbs, revolves round an 
intermediate point or fixed centre! 
This is a great fact, and one which, in 
all Dee Newton himself never 
contemplated.” 

What, again, are we to say to the 
eplen ie spectacle, and what can be 
the conceivable condition of existence 
which it indicates, of richly vari-col- 
oured double stars—of ruddy peel 
yee white, orange, red, and blue! 

he larger star is usually of a ruddy 
or orange hue—the smaller, blue or 
green! ‘ What illumination,” says 
Sir John Herschel, ‘ two suns—a red 
and a green, or a yellow and a blue 
one—wmust afford a planet, circulat- 
ing about cither! And what charm- 
ing contrasts and grateful vicissi- 
tudes —a red and a green day, for in- 
stance, alternating with a white one, 
and with darkness—might arise from 
the presence or absence of one or both 
above the horizon!” { What gorge- 
ous scenes are these for the imagina- 
tion of man to revel in! 

Again, we have at length accom- 
plished the feat, deemed by the greatest 
astronomers, till within even the last 
few years, absolutely impossible, of 
measuring the distance of a fixed star. 
We have accomplished this in two 
instances :—The nearest,2 one of the 
brightest stars in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, is at twenty-one millions of mil- 
liona of miles’ distance; that 1s, its 
light would require three years and a 
quarterto reachus. The second || isnot 
nearer to us than siaty-three billions of 
miles off, and its light requires up- 
wards of ten years toreach us. These 
inconceivable distances have been 
measured to the utmost nicety, and, 
as the Astronomer- Royal recently 
explained to a popular audience, really 
by means of a common yard-measure! 
But what proportion is there between 
even these enormous distances, and 
those of the newly-discovered stars 


t Herscue.’s Astronomy, p. 895. 
§ aw, Centauri. \{ 61, Cygni. 
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above spoken of, whose light require: 
fourteen thousand years, travelling ai 
the rate of two hendied thousand 
miles a second, to reach us? It is 
absurd to suppose that either figures, 
or, indeed, any other mode of com 
municating ideas to the mind of man. 
can enable him to appreciate such dis. 
tances. 

Again, man, little man, can posi. 
tively ascertain the weight of the Sun 
and his planets, including even the 
remotest — Neptune — of which I have 
more to say presently ; and, as a mat. 
ter of detail, can express that weight 
in pounds avoirdupois, and down even 
to grains! Think of man weighing 
the masses of these wondrous, enor- 
mous, and immensely distant orbs! 

Again, are we really aware of the rate 
at which we, on our little planet, are at 
this moment travelling in space, in our 
orbit round the sun? I have, within 
the last few days, put one of our best 
practical astronomers to the trouble, 
which he most courteously under- 
took, of computing our rate of transit 
through space in our journey round 
our central luminary ; and here I give 

ou his results. While I was journey- 
ing yesterday from London to Hull — 
some 200 miles—the planet, on which 
we were creeping by steam-power, 
had travelled some 410,000 miles 
through space! So that we are, while 
I am speaking, whirling along, with- 
out being in the least physically sen- 
sible of it, at the rate of upwards of 
68,000 miles an hour *—more than a 
thousand miles a minute—and nine- 
teen miles between two heats of a 
pendulum, or in a second of time. I 
ask again— Do we ever attempt to realise 
such hacillering facts ? 

Nor is this all_—I may surprise some 
present by assuring them that the 
earth is believed, by all our great 
astronomers, to have at this moment, 
not two motions only, but three /— 

* While the earth moves 68,305 miles an 
hour, Mercury moves more than 100,000 
miles; whence chemists use his symbol to 
denote quick-silver. While we are disposed 
to regard this as a rapid motion round the 
sun, what must the inhabitants of Neptune, 
who travels only three and a half miles a 


second, think of us, who are whirling round 
the sun at aix times the speed of Neptune? 
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one round its axis, which we can 
make evident to the very eye;+ another 
round the sun; but what of the third ? 
A most remarkable, and equally mys- 
terious fact: that the sun and all his 
planets are moving with prodigious 
velocity, through space, at the rate of 
a hundred and fifty millions of miles 
a-year, towards a particular point in 
the heavens, a star [4] in the con- 
stellation Hercules! ‘‘ Every astro- 
nomer who has examined the matter 
carefully,” says the present Astrono- 
mer-Royal, ‘‘ has come to the conclu- 
sion of Sir William Herschel, that the 
whole solar system is moving bodily 
towards a point in the constellation 
Hercules!” ¢ 

What means this? and how can we 
sufficiently estimate the critical and 
refined observations and calculations 
by which the fact is established? Ifwe 
be thus sweeping through the heavens, 
the constellations must be altogether 
altered to the eyes of our remote pos- 
terity, who may thereby be disabled 
from appreciating the language in 
which we spoke of them, or the ima- 
ginable resemblances which we assign- 
ed tothem. And dare one dream for 
a moment of our little globe being 
ordained to encounter obstruction in 
its pathway, and being suddenly split 
into fragments bysome huge orb, or in- 
flicting a similar fate on one as small 
as, or smaller than, itself? Splendid 
stars have suddenly appeared, and as 
suddenly disappeared from the hea- 
vens, leaving us no means whatever 
of conjecturing the cause of these 
phenomena. 2 

Again, the sun, ||—which we feel, 

t By the experiment of M. Foucault, with 
the pendulum. 

t Lectures on Astronomy, 2d edit. 1849. 

§ On the evening of the 11th November 
572, Tycho Brahe, the great Danish astrono- 
mer, on returning from his laboratory to his 
dwelling-house, was surprised tofind a group 
of country folk staring at a star, which he 
was certain had not existed half an hour 
before. It was so bright as to cast a percept- 
ible shadow. It surpassed Jupiter at his 
brightest! and was visible at mid-day, In 
March 1574, it ciseppeared totally and for 
ever. is there not here an infinite field for 
conjecture? And this is by no means the 


mly similar instance of the kind, 
|| Iam informed by an astronomical friend, 


- shat the most recent observations confirm 
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which we see, and observe; which 
dazzles us every day; which rises and 
sets, aS we say, magnificently every 
morning and evening—remains a pro- 
found mystery with reference to its 
nature, and how its supply of light and 
heat is maintained. ‘How so enor- 
mous a conflagration,” says Sir J. 
Herschel, ‘is kept up, is a great mys- 
tery, which every discovery in either 
chemistry or optics, so far from eluci- 
dating, seems only to render more pro- 
found, and to remove farther the pros- 
pect of probable explanation.” * 

Yet once more. We are making lat- 
terly, almost monthly, discoveries in 
the heavens, of a most remarkable cha- 
raeter, with reference to certain small 
bodies known by the name of Ultra- 
Zodiacal planets. I have paid close 
attention to them, and received con- 
stant information on the subject from 
that able and vigilant astronomer, Mr 
Hind.t Listen, now, to a true tale of 
wonder :—Between the orbit of Mars 
and Jupiter, there is, according to an 
undoubted and remarkable law of pro- 
gress of planetary distance in our sys- 
tem, a space of three hundred and fifty 
millions of miles; and this immense 
interval had no known tenants up 
to the commencement of the present 
century. But so great an unoccupied 
space was long ago found to be an in- 


terruption of this order of planetary, 


progression of the magnitudes of the 
planetary orbits: acurious discovery of 
the Prussian astronomer Bode. After 


the supposition that the sun isa black opaque 
body, with a luminous and incandescent at- 
mosphere, through which the solar body is 
often seen in black spots, frequently of enor- 
mous dimensions. A single spot seen with 
the naked eye, in the year 1848, was 77,000 
miles in diameter. Sir John Herschel, in 
1837, witnessed a cluster of spots, including 
an area of 8,780,000 miles! The connection 
between these spots and the earth’s mag- 
netism, has been already alluded to. Ante, 
p. 25, Note II. 

* HeERScHEL’s Disc. on Nat. Phil. p. 818. 
Astron, 212. 

¢ This gentleman’s recent publication, en- 
titled The Solar System ; a Descriptive Treatise 
upon'the Sun, Moon, and. Planets, including all 
* the Reeent Discoveries, (Orr & Co., London), 
1852, 48 by far the best extant, for its accu- 
rate and comprehensive treatment of the 
subject in its most recent aspect. The price 

most nominal. 
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long and deep revolving of the sub- 
ject, he conjectured that a planet, now 
wanting, must have existed in this 
vast interval of space; and that one 
might, in time, be discovered there. 
Imagine, therefore, the astonishment 
with which, during the first seven 
years of the present century, four little 
planets—Ceres, Juno, Pallas, andVesta 
—were discovered, within this very in- 
terval, revolving in most eccentric 
orbits! ‘It has been conjectured,” 
said Sir John Herschel, writing about 
twenty years ago, ‘‘that these planets 
are fragments of some greater planet, 
formerly circulating in that interval, 
but which has been blown to atoms 
by an explosion; and that more such 
fragments exist, and may be hereafter 
discovered. These may serve as a 
specimen of the dreams in which as- 
tronomers, like other speculators, oc- 
casionally and harmlessly indulge.” ¢ 
A dream? Will it be believed, that 
within this last seven years, no fewer 
than Twenty more of these mysterious 
tenants of that identical interval of 
space have been discovered !—ninxE of 
them within this very year, 1852— 
the last of them by Mr Hind, on the 
18th of this present month of Decem- 
ber! Are not these, as it were, the 
elements of an astronomical romance ? 
—The orbits and motions o1 these little 
planets are all of the same character, 
and may be truly said to exhibit ex- 
cessively complicated vagaries, such 
as are very likely to bring them into 
collision with each other! Andinthe 
opinion of astronomers, the most rea- 
sonable explanation of these astonish- 
ing phenomena is, that this zone of 
planets really consists of the fragments 
of some great one shattered by an in- 
ternal convulsion ! 2 

To what reflections does not such a 
possibility (and no one is entitled, as 
[ believe few are now disposed, to call 
it chimerical) give rise! If the sup- 


t Astron. p. 277. 

§ There are now (October 1854] thirty-one 
of these asteroids ! 

“It may yet be found,” observes Mr Hind, 

that these small bodies, so far from being 
portions of the wreck of a great planet, were 
created in their present state ; for some wise 
purpose which the progress of astronomy, in 


_ future ages, may eventually unfold. 
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position be true that these bodies are 
planetary fragments, was the globe of 
which they once formed part destroy- 
ed by an internal explosion, or by ex- 
ternal collision, or in any other way, 
under the fiat of the Deity? Was it 
inhabited at the time, and by beings 
like ourselves? And was it their de 
struction? And as we cannot enter- 
tain the impious supposition that this 
ee result was occasioned by acci- 

ent or negligence, dare we indulge in 
speculation as to the hidden economy 
of the heavens, administered by the 
Omniscient? 

But let us now descend for amoment 
to our own tiny planet, to ask one or 
two questions concerning it. Its polar 
and equatorial diameters differ by only 
twenty-six and a half miles; and the 

reater of the two—the equatorial— 
is 7925 miles. When we talk of “ de- 
scending into the bowels of the earth,” 
therefore, we had better use less ambi- 
tious phraseology, and consider our 
excavations as being, in Sir John Her- 
schel’s language, mere scratches of the 
exterior only; for our deepest mines 
have never penetrated lower than to 
the ten-thousandth part of the distance 
between the earth’s surface and its 
centre.* As far as scientific researches 
enable us to conjecture, we should con- 
clude that when our earth was first 
set in motion,t+ it must have been 
somewhat soft, in order to have pro- 
duced its present undoubted spheroidal 

* HerscuE.'s Discourse, 288. 

¢t In one of Sir Isaac Newton's Four Letters 
to Dr Bentley, and which are worth their 
weight in gold to every inquiring mind, oc- 
curs the following memorable passage. To 
the second question of Dr Bentley, Sir Isaac 
replied that the present planetary motions 
could not have sprung from ary natural 
cause alone, but were impressed by an intel- 
ligent agent. ‘To make such a system, 
with all its motions, required a Cause which 
understood and compared together the quan- 
tities of matter in the several bodies of the 
Sun and planets, and the gravitating powers 
resulting thence; the several distances of 
the primary planets from the Sun, and of 
the secondary ones from Saturn, Jupiter, and 
the Harth, and the velocities with which 
these planets could revolve about those quan- 
tities of matter in the central bodies; and to 
compare and adjust all these things together, 
in so great a variety of bodies, argues that 
Cause to be not blind and fortuitous, but 
very well skilled in mechanicsand geometry.” 
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form.{ But what is the real nature of 
the earth’s interior? Transcendental 
mathematics fully recognise the prin- 
aps of internal fluidity or fusion; 
while all our actual observations point 
to the existence of heat in a greater 
degree the lower we go. M. Humboldt, 
fndéad. tells us that, at only thirty-five 
miles’ distance from the earth’s sur- 
face, ‘‘the central heat is everywhere 
so great, that granite itself is held in 


Susioon!" 3 Our internal fires seem to 


find a vent by means of earthquakes 
and volcanoes. 

Is this planet of ours destined, then, 
to share the conjectured fate of that 
whose fragments are still circulatin 
in space around us, and being in suc 
rapid succession discovered by our 
vigilant watchers of the heavens? 

Once more, however, let us ascend 
into the resplendent regions which we 
have so suddenly quitted, in order to 
alight upon, and scrutinise a mere 
speck among them—to advert to an 
astronomical discovery that will for 
ever signalise our age, as the result of 
a vast stretch of human intellect, one 
that would have gladdened the heart 
of Newton himself. I allude to the 
discovery, six years ago, of the planet 
Neptune. 

n the year 1781, Sir William Her- 
schel at once almost doubled the boun- 
daries of the solar system, by his bril- 


‘liant discovery of the planet teal 


at the distance of eighteen hundre 


In his Optics (Query 28) this great man asks 
—‘* How came the bodies of animals to be 
contrived with so much art, and for what 
ends were their several parts? Was the eye 
contrived without skill in optics, and the ear 
without knowledge of sounds?” Doubtless 
his mind had present to it the sublime ques- 
tion of the Psalmist: He that planted the ear, 
shall he not hear? He that formed the eye, shall 
he not see ?—Psalm xciv. 9. 

t And the earth was without form and 
void, and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep; and the Spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters.—Gen. i. 2. 

§ Kosmos, vol. i. p. 278. 

|| Uranus was the father of Saturn; and 
the Prussian astronomer Bode, suggested, 
that as the new planet was next to Sa : 
it should be called by the name of Uranus. 
M. La Place, however, generously insisted 
on its bearing the name of its English dis- 
coverer, It ed, however, by the name 
of the Georglum Sidus, in compliment to 
Geo. ITI., the munificent patron of astro- 
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and twenty-two millions of miles from ject being to “ascertain the probable 
the sun, and travelling in his orbit effect of a more distant planet;” and 
in thirty thousand six hundred and he succeeded in obtaining an approxi- 
Senty ax days, or fifteen thousand mate solution of the inverse problem of 
five hundred miles an hour. This perturbations; that is to say, given— 
dignified visitant has a diameter of certain observed disturbances ; to find 
thirty-six thousand miles, and is at- the positions and paths of the body 
tended by six satellites during his producing them. In other words, the 


eighty-four years’ tour round his and 
our central luminary. Thus much for 
Uranus. 


eat planet Uranus was occasionally 
isturbed in his course by the attrac- 
tion of an unknown body; and the ob- 


Many years afterwards, certain dif- ject was to determine the fact with- 
ferences were observed by French and out waiting for the visible existence 
English astronomers between this pla- of that body. 
net's true places, and those indicated It would be vain to attempt to make 
by theoretic calculation; and at length the nature of these grand calculations* 
it was suggested that the cause might popularly intelligible; nor am I ma- 
beattributedtotheperturbinginfluence thematician enough to presume to 
of some unseen planet. They thought, make the attempt. These twin sons 
however, that if this were really the of science were supremely successful. 
solution of these differences between On the 23d September 1846, the splen- 
calculation and observation, it would did stranger became visible, in dia- 
be almost an impossibility to establish meter about forty-two thousand miles} 
the fact, and ascertain the unseen pla’ —that is, upwards of five times that 
net’s place in the heavens. This was of our earth, and attended by at least 
the deliberate opinion of M. Eugene one visible satellite. Neptune performs 
Bouvard, one of the greatest French his stately journey round the sun, from 
geometers of the day. Nevertheless, which he is distant two thousand eight 
Mr Adams, an English, and M. Le Ver- hundred and fifty millions of miles, in 
rier, a French astronomer, unknown one hundred and sixty-six years, or 
to, and entirely independently of each sixty thousand sixhundredandtwenty- 
other, commenced a series of elaborate four days! 
and profound mathematical calcula- Thus not only did these two astro- 
tions, proceeding on different methods, ; nomers point out where this huge dis- 
to solve the great problem, which was tant orb would be found in such im- 
thus stated by M. Le Verrier :—‘Is it mensely distant space, but weighed its 
possible that the inequalities of Uranus mass, numbered the Pete of its revo- 
are due to the action of a planet situ- lution, and told the dimensions of its 
ated in the ecliptic, at a mean distance orbit! 
double that of Uranus? Ifso, whereis Would that France and England 
the planet actually situated, what is its might never again be seen in any but 
mass, and what are the elements of its such glorious rivalry as they thus ex- 
orbit?” Our distinguished country- hibited, in the persons of these their 
man, Mr Adams, a Fellow of St John’s highly-gifted sons;—who, by the way, 

| College, Cambridge, and whom I saw must be acknowledged by the unknown 

‘ceive the gold medal of the Royal philosopher of whom 1 spoke some time 
~.. ety, a8 some token entertained of ago, to have been certainly a very su- 
his transcendent merits as a mathe- perb pair of electrical calculating ma- 
matician, had directed his attention to chines! 
this matter in the year 1843—his ob- | What, however, is the above, or what 


nomical science, until the year 1851, when, * Till within the last thirty years, it was 
in the Nautical Almanac of that year, it was considered that our English mathematicians 
called by the name of Uranus—a change made were inferior to their continental brethren in 
with the disinterested concurrence of the pre- the higher departments of mathematics; but 
sent Sir J. Herschel, the modest son of the I believe it is generally admitted that the 
great discoverer. See Mr Hiny’s Solar Sys- forner are now equal to any in the world. 

tem, p. 119. t Mr Hind saysabout thirty-one thousand. 
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are any other discoveries, when placed 
by the side of that of Gravitation by the 
immortal Newton? This, it were hard- 
ly wer Sa to regard as an exercise 
of celestial genius, by which it seemed 
to have gained the true key to the mo- 
tions of the whole universe. The 
whole material universe, says Sir David 
Brewster, was spread before the dis- 
coverer of this law: the Sun with all 
his attendant planets—the planets with 
all their satellites; the comets whirl- 
ing about in every direction in their 
eccentric orbits ; and the system of the 
Fixed Stars stretching to the remotest 
limits of space ! * 

The minds of even ordinary men ex- 
pand, but at the same time droop, while 
contemplatingsuch amazing and unap- 
ia intellectual power as this. 

r Thomas Brown, one of the most 
distinguished modern Scottish teach. 
ers of mental and moral philosophy, 
thus speaks of Newton: “The powers 
and attainments of this almost super- 
human genius, at once make us proud 
of our common nature, and humble us 
with a sense of our disparity. If,” he 
continues, ‘‘ the minds of all men, from 
the creation of the world, had been si- 
milar to the mind of Newton, is it pos- 
sible to conceive that the state of any 
science would have been at this mo- 
ment what it now is, or in any respect 
similar, though the laws which regu-, 
late the physical changes in the ma- 
terial universe had continued unalter- 
ed, and no change occurred, but in the 
simple original susceptibilities of the 
mind itself?” What a question for a 
speculative mind! 

But it is time to ask, why are we 
thus wandering amid the splendid so- 
litudes of heaven? Why, to echo a 

uestion already hinted at, has man 

een permitied, thus late too in his 
history, to make himself so far, if one 
may so speak, familiar with infini- 
tude? He sinks from these dazzling 
regions bewildered and overwhelmed ; 

* Life of Newton, p. 153. When Newton 
be to find his calculations verifying the 
sublime discovery of the law of gravitation 
he became too agitated to pursue them, an 
intrusted the completion of the details to a 


friend. When before has any other human 
breast vibrated with anxieties such as these? 
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as though the Finite had been para- 
lysed by momentary contact with the 
nfinite ; and is relieved to find him- 
self once again upon his little native 
earth—his appointed home, and scene 
of pilgrimage and probation. Here 
again, however, he finds everything 
unexhausted, inexhaustible, accumu- 
lating upon, and overwhelming him, 
whichever way he turns. Yet a new 
light gleams upon him, while he di- 
rects his wandering eyes towards the 
inner portions of the crust of that 
earth which he had trod for so many 
ages, without dreaming of what was 
lying beneath, and destined one day 
to be exposed to his wondering eyes. 
What would have been the effect on 
Aristotle’s mind, of our geological 
discoveries? Man now perceives in- 
dubitable traces of past scenes of ex- 
istence, of which all his recorded his- 
tory has said nothing; traces appar- 
ently reserved, in the Providence of 
God, to be examined and pondered in 
only these our own times, after so 
man ages of concealment. Far be- 
neath the surface of the earth, we 
discover the fossilised remains of its 
ancient tenants, who seem to have 
occupied the globe at different periods 
—probably, too, at vast intervals, and 
under widely different, but perfectly 
appropriate, circumstances and condi- 


tions. They appear to have been 
placed upon it at a given period, for 
a specified purpose, in a determined 


order ; and having unconsciously ac- 
complished that purpose, they myste- 
riously disappear, but in a wonderful 
order, and leave behind them the 
still visible and incontestable proofs 
of their past existence. O, how elo- 
uent, how deeply suggestive, are 
these mute vouchers of past econo- 
mies! instituted and sustained by one 
and the same Almighty Being, who, 
by the word of His power, upholds 
present existence! Many of these re- 
mains appear to us huge and mons- 
trous; and huge and fearful they un- 
doubtedly seem to have been, beyond 
any creatures inhabiting the earth 
within our time.— Our time? What 
do I mean? Who are we? Man: 
concerning whom all geology is, with 
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an awful significance, absolutely si- science of geology attests that man 
lent, through all its centuries and was the last of created beings in this 
ages, how continuous and remote so- planet. If her data be consistent and 
ever they may be, since. #t owns that true, and worthy of scientific consi- 
it has to deal only witk times anterior deration, she affords conclusive evi- 
to the ap ce,of Man upon the ap- dence that, as we are told in Scrip- 
pointed scene of his ore scene ture, he cannot have occupied the 
which geology shows to have been earth longer than siz thousand years.+ 
carefully prepared for him. No, not Sir Isaac Newton’s sagacious intel- 
the faintest trace of his presence, his lect had arrived at a similar conclu- 
footsteps, or his handiwork, can be sion from different premises, and long 
detected in any of the a of this before the geologist had made his re- 
stony volume, wherever it has hither- searches and discoveries. ‘‘ He ap- 
to been opened, though examined peared,” said one who conversed wit 
never so minutely ;—he is as absolute him not long before his death, and has 
a stranger as though he were not at carefully recorded what he justly styles 
this moment, and never had been, a ‘‘a remarkable and curious conversa- 
denizen of the planet! This negative tion,’’ “to be very clearly of opinion, 
eloquence of geology has always ap- that the inhabitants of this world were 
es to me profoundly suggestive. ofashort date; and alleged as one rea- 
one of its researches in any part of son for that opinion, that all arts—as 
the globe has hitherto succeeded in letters, ships, printing, the needle, &c. 
bringing to light one single fragment -—-werediscovered within the memory 
of the fossilised frame of man, in any of history, which could not have ha 
undisturbed geological formation, by pened if tlie world had bean atevral 
which is meant those portions of the and that there were visible marks of 
earth’s crust to which, though the ruin upon it, which could not have 
most recent formations in geology, been effected by a flood only.” ¢ 
geologists assign a much higher anti- Man cannot shut his eyes upon the 
uity than any reached by history. actual revelations of geology, any more 
it is true that some petrified human than he can upon the written revela- 
skeletons have been found, as, for in- tions contained in the Scriptures. It 
stance, in that part of the shores of the were foolish, nay dangerous, and even 
island of Guadaloupe where the per- impious to do so. e may depend 
colation of calcareous springs apecilily upon it that God designed us, and 
petrifies everything subjected to their” permitted us, for wise purposes, to 
influence. There is a solitary speci- make these astonishing discoveries, 
men of a petrified skeleton, found at or He would have kept them for ever 
that island under such circumstances, hidden from our sight; and, forsooth, 
now to be seen in the British Museum; shall we then turn round upon‘our 
and which a celebrated anatomical Omniscient Maker, and venture to 
friend of mine regards, on account of tell Him that He is aed His 
certain peculiarities in the pelvis, as written word? What a spectacle for 
having been the skeleton of a negro. men and angels! The Creature and 
If this be so, its date must be, of its Creator, the Finite and the Infinite 
course, subsequent to the discovery at issue! For indeed it would, and 
of Guadaloupe by Europeans.* It is must needs be so. Infinite Goodness 
not, in other words, the skeleton of and Wisdom have presented to us the 
one of the Caribs, the original inhabi- Scriptures as being the eternal truth 
tants; and cannot be more than be- of God, who has so accredited it to the 
tween two and three hundred years faculties which He himself has given 
old. One or two other human skele- us for discovering truth, that we have 
tons have been found, which may be reverently received it as such; count- 
similarly accounted for. less millions of His creatures have 
Thus, then, the new and brilliant —; sireucocn, Religion of Geology, p. 187. 
* A.D. 1493. ‘ { Brewsren's Life of Newton, p. 365. 
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lived and died in that belief, and 
among them the mightiest intellects 
—the best and greatest of our species; 
and yet it is to be imagined that they 
have all had only a strong delusion 
sent them that they should believe a lie, 
and in that lie should live and die! 
Nay, but let us not thus judge the 
Deity, who does not deceive his crea- 
tures. Yea, let God be true, but every 
man a liar. 

If, then, the written word of God 
be true, His works cannot contradict 
it, however our folly and presumption 
may make it for a time so appear; 
and, on the opposite assumption, we 
are to suppose that the Author of Na- 
ture has expressly revealed to us, in 
this latter day, some of the former 
conditions of the earth, only in order 
to contradict His own written Word 
previously given to us for our guid- 
ance in this transitory scene of being! 
And is this, then, to be the sum and 
substance of the good which geology 
has done mankind? It is not so—it 
cannot be so; nothing but weakness 
or wickedness can thus wrest geology 
from its true tendency and purpose, 
and convert it from a witness to the 
truth, into a proof of falsehood. 

One who may perhaps be regarded 
as exhibiting the highest condition of: 
the intellect of this age, and thorough- | 
ly imbued with the spirit of philosophy | 
—of which he is its leading exponent 
and representative has placed on 
record his deliberate conviction that 
“the study of natural philosophy, so 
far from leading man to doubt the im- 
mortality of the soul, and to scoff at 
revealed religion, has, on every well- 
constituted mind, a natural effect di- 
rectly the contrary. The testimony 
of natural reason,” continues Sir John 
Herschel—for it is he of whom I speak 
— ‘on whatever exercised, must of 
necessity stop short of those truths 
which it ia the object i revelation to 
make known ; but while it places the 
existence and principal attributes of a 
Deity on such grounds as to render 
doubt absurd, and atheism ridiculous, 
it unquestionably opposes no natural 
or necessary obstacle to further pro- 
press. The character of 


« « s « 
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the true philosopher is to .hope all 
things ndt impossible, and to believe 
all things not unreasonable.” He 
proceeds, in an admirable spirit, to 
say, that we must take care +bui the 
testimony afforded br suchve to reli- 
gion, be its extent or value what it 
may, shall be at least independent, un- 
biassed, and spontaneous; and he re- 
probates not only such vain attempts 
as would make all nature bend to 
narrow interpretations of obscure and 
difficult passages in the sacred writ- 
ings, but the morbid sensibility of 
those who exult and applaud when 
any facts start up explanatory, as 
they suppose, of some Scriptural allu- 
sions, and feel pained and disappoint- 
ed when the general course of dis- 
covery in any department of science 
runs wide of the notions with which 
ia ae passages in the Bible may 

ave impressed such persons them- 
selves. By such it should be remem- 
bered that, on the one hand, truth can 
never be opposed to truth—and, on 
the other, that error is to be effect- 
ually confounded only by searching 
mao and tracing it to its source.* 

hus far Philosophy, in a true and 

noble spirit ; and it is specially appli- 
cable to the subject of Geology. 

Geology is to be regarded as a science 
in gigantio infancy, promising a truly 
marvellous manhood. It is one so es- 
sentially adapted to excite the imagi- 
nation, that professors of the science 
are required to exercise a severe re- 
straint upon that faculty; and, dis- 
carding all tendency to theorising, ap- 
proach the sufficiently astounding facts 
with which they have to deal, in a cold 
and rigorous spirit of philosophical in- 
vestigation. It is hard to many to ap- 
proach it without disturbing prepos- 
sessions; and those who cannot get 
rid of them may, if diligent observers, 
accumulate facts, but must be content 
to leave greater intellects to deal with 
them. is important science has had 
to contend with great disadvantages 
——some of them peculiar ; but it is 
overcoming them, and will continue 
todo so. I shall not indicate what I 
conceive these peculiar disadvantages 

* HERSCHEL, Disc. on Nat. Phil. pp. 7-10. 
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to be, because they will — to an 


one who has even only mogerately di- 
rected his atteutign to fiis splendid 
subject. As long t.#the’ facts of geo- 
logy are carefully ascertained, and 
dealt with simply as facts, as those of 
all other sciences, and it be not at- 
tempted to put them together prema- 
turely, and announce confidently the 
particular tendency which they may 
really only seem to indicate, while their 
true bearing is in quite an opposite di- 
rectiou—so long, but so long only, geo- 
logists may depend upon it that they 
are contributing to the formation of a 
science destined, perhaps, to eclipse 
all others except astronomy, and even 
rival it. Geology depends on the con- 
tinual accumulation of observations 
carried on for ages. If the geologists 
of the present day should forget this 
fact, and breathlessly begin to con- 
struct theories and systems on the 
strength of a few coincident facts, 
they may hereafter be regarded as 
mere children, and not as philosophers 
conscious of the grandeur of the in- 
quiries in which they are privileged 
to take part. The hope, however, of 
geology is, the sobriety and system 
with which great numbers of qualified 
observers are simultaneously prosecut- 
ing their inquiries and experiments in 
s0 many quarters of the carth. Its 


structure affords already conclusive. 
evidence not only of formations singu” 


larly in unison with each other, though 
at immense distances, but also of the 
operation of vast forces, in past ages, 
of only a conjectural character and 
mode of operation. Let any one go 
through the Alps, as I did lately, and 
the most hasty glance at the confused 
position of the strata will satisfy him 
that geology has to deal with facts 
dislocating all suggested hypotheses. 
It is, however, the organic remains, 
animal and vegetable, which are found 
in these various strata, where they 
have lain hidden for a long series of 
ages, that present geology in its most 
attractive aspect, and give the reins to 
the imagination. What are we to say,’ 
for instance, to the visible remnants 


of a monster, partaking of the nature pong 


of a fish and a crocodile, the eyes of 
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which are of such magnitude that each 
requires a string five feet long to sur- 
round it—-the diameter of the orbit 
being eighteen inches? How hideous 
must such an object have appeared | * 
There are few of our leading museums 
that are not enriched with fossil re- 
mains of these strange stupendous ani 
mals, pointing indubitably to a long 
succession of ages, when creatures of 
this kind, with their appropriate ani- 
mal and vegetable aliment, seem to 
have had this earth of ours entirely to 
thetnselves. This is a state of facts 
for which our minds were quite unpre- 
pared, and with which we may not 
even yet be competent to deal soberly. 
I shall, however, quit this deeply in- 
teresting subject, with the remark, 
that as astronomy expands our con- 
ceptions of solsndonr and space, so 
geology enlarges our ideas of duration 
and time; while, both these magnifi- 
cent sciences, the farther they are pro- 
secuted, supply the more conclusive 
and awe-inspiring evidence of theunity 
of the Creator. And finally, we may 
safely concur in the observation of an 
eloquent American writer on these 
subjects,t that the merest child in a 
Christian land, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, has a far wider and nobler con- 
ception of the perfections of Jehovah, 
than the wisest philosopher who lived 
before astronomy had gone forth on 
her circumnavigation of the universe. 
He might have added, and before geo- 
logy had disclosed His mysterious 
handiwork in ovr own inner earth. 
Let me, however, now point out a 
recent fact, which appears to me to 
have a marvellous significance, and 
perhaps a designed coincidence. While 
men were, and continue to be, busily 
exploring the earth in search of traces 
of long past existence, endeavouring 
tu establish its vast antiquity, and the 
changes which it has undergone, we 
may suddenly behold, reverently be it 
said! the dread finger of the Deity si- 
lently pointing to that same earth, as 
containing unerring evidence of the 


* These dimensions exist in the fossil 
remains of an Icthyosaurus to be seen in 
the Geological Museum, in King’s College, 

ndon. 

+ Dr Hrroncock, Religion of Geology, p. 416. 
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truth of His wrirren Worp. Let us without being deeply and beneficially 
wend our wondering way to Nineveh, affected. ‘It is in vain, however, to 
and gaze at its extraordinary excava- reason with one whose mind is inso- 
tions. There are indeed seen those lently made uj tvtreat them with con- 
traces of man which geology has never tempt, and to disregard accumulating 
found; man as heexistednear fourthou- evidence a hundredfold stronger than 
sand yearsago; manasheactedandsuf- induces it to act confidently in the 
fered; man as he became the subject of most important concerns of life. A 
God’s judgments; man, whose fate had disposition of this kind may in time 
been foretold by the messengers of God! be visited by a judicial blindness. Let 
Here behold an ancient and mighty those, on the contrary, of a nobler cha- 
capital, and its cruel and idolatrous racter, but who have been agitated by 
people, as it were reproduced before doubts from which perhaps few are 
our eyes, and disinterred from the dust free, reflect on the benignant dispen- 
and gloom of ages! sation which enables us, by new dis- 
O ye men of Nineveh! are you in- coveries in science, to comprehend 
deed already rising up before us, to much that was previously dark in 
condemn us ? * God’s revelation through the Scrip- 
To my mind these contemplations tures. The book of nature havin 
are pregnant with instruction, and in- been thus opened to us for so orand 
vested with awe. I cannot go to our a purpose, may we not humbly hope 
national museum, and behold there that that book will not be closed again, 
the recently-disinterred monuments of before everything that forms still a 
past Assyrian existence, without re- stumbling-block to belief be removed ? 
garding them by the light of the Scrip- There may have been scoffers in for- 
tures ; nor afterwards read the Scrip- mer days, whom the discovery to which 
tures, without additional light reflect- I am alluding would have startled, and 
ed upon them from these wondrous silenced. Had Lord Shaftesbury, and 
discoveries. May I, for instance, be those who thought with him, lived in 
really looking upon the idol Nisroch,t this our time, Jet us express a hope 
of whom I read in Holy Writ, and that they would be now proclaiming 
of the royal hand of whom it what they once denied; and we can- 
speaks? So Sennacherib King of As- not be sufficiently thankful to the Su- 
syria departed, and went and returned, preme Disposer of Events, that it has 
and dwelt at Nineveh. And rt came to pleased Him to reserve ourselves, on 
88, as he was worshipping in the house Pwhom it may be that the ends of the 
of Nisroch his god, that Adrammelech world are come, for a season of greater 
and Sharezer his sons smote him with light! 
the gword ! t Let, then, the geologist go on with 
Surely, surely, we live in an age his researches, and doub e his dis- 
of wonderful discoveries and coinci- coveries; nay, indefinitely increase 
dences; and it must be our fault if we their number and significancy. Let 
do not profit by them, as it is our him, if he please, and think himself 
duty to make the attempt. entitled to do so—and it has been sar- 
It seems to me that no rightly-con- castically said that dime is a cheap 
stituted mind can ponderthese subjects commodity with "Nec lala of his 
6 9g sek. Gh Binouek RAH vied Geni dic Hho ee igs a ons gia epee 
aye: ages, if he think his eye really capable 
Oe of pevne so far back jnito ebertity. 


demn it: for they repented at the preaching of , , 
Jonas; and, behold, a greater than Jonas is If he be right, he shall never satisfy 


here.—-Luke, xi. $2. me that my God is wrong; for I know 
¢ See Mr Layard’s admirable and deeply in- .- ‘ Sid 

teresting Nineveh and. its Remains, of which %” whom J have believed :— 

a cheap abridgment, with numerous wood- He is His own interpreter, 

cuts, was publisbed by himself in 1851, en- And He will make it plain ! 

titled, A Popular Account of Discoveries at = And now the current of our inquiries 


‘imneveh, e 4 e e e e e e * 
ae 2 Kings, xix. 86, 87. is bringing us in view of objects ang 
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ends demanding our most serious at- 
tention. 

Wehave been hitherto inquiring in- 
to the inreLLectuaL development of 
the age in which we live; and for that 
purpose have had to pass in rapid 
review the state of knowledge, and 
of consequent power, to which the 
exertions of the human intellect have 
brought us. We have endeavoured to 
show that we have no sufficient rea- 
son for believing that the intellect of 
man has either increased or diminish- 
ed in absolute strength or capacity, as 
far as we have any means of judging 
of its action, when fitting occasiens 
arose to develop its energies; that all 
our researches into the nature of in- 
tellectual existence and action have 
failed of bringing us satisfactory re- 
sults; that we know that we live, 
though not how we live; we think, 
but know not how we think; and that 
it may perhaps have been so ordained 
by Infinite Wisdom, that impassable 
bounds should be placed to the anxious 
and insatiable curiosity of man. Iam 
speaking, I repeat again, solely at pre- 
sent of human means and sources of 
knowledge. One observation, faintly 
alluded to at the commencement of 
this paper, surely must, by this time, 
have forced itself upon us: that while 
the retrospect of six thousand years— 
from which IJ exclude our first parend, 
whose intellect originally, and before 
he had darkened the glorious image 
and likeness in which he was made, 
may have been endowed with powers 
transcending all conception by his de- 
generate though still gifted successors 
—shows mental philosophy to have 
been, comparatively speaking, station- 
ary, ee discovery has made, and 
that latterly, advances so prodigious. 
Let us attempt in imagination to real- 
ise the space gone over, by supposing 
that greatest among the ancient philo- 
sophers, Aristotle, placed in possession 
of our microscope ; our telescope, and 
other astronomical instruments; our 
chemical and mechanical instruments, 
and of their amazing results; andthe 
present state of anatomical, physiologi- 
cal, and geological knowledge. How 
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would he now look at the earth! and 
at the heavens! at the elements! and 
at man? And when the astounded 
philosopher began at length to look 
for corresponding advances in meta- 
physical or peyote eco knowledge, 
what should we say? What would 
he think ? 

Again, let us suppose ourselves to 
wake up to-morrow morning in his 
day |—without steam, without mag- 
netism, without electricity, and all the 
amazing results which they have ef- 
fected !—without the telescope! with- 
out the microscope, andall their mighty 
revelations! Nay, even to deasna for 
a moment to particulars, without our 
gas, without our newspapers, without, 
in other words, our present physical 
and intellectual light !—without the 
steamboat, the railroad, the electric 
telegraph! What a sudden and dreary 
eclipse! How confounding and in- 
tolerable to those recollecting so dif- 
ferent a state of social existence! How 
we should creep and grope our way 
about, as ina state of childhood! And 
shall we continue our course back- 
wards, as far beyond Aristotle’s day as 
his beyond ours? Let us suddenly re- 
turn to our present day, passing in 
our flight those two great lights, at 
intervals of centuries, the two Bacons, 
Roger and Francis, and Newton; and 
let us venture to auticipate the dim 
future, our physical knowledge and 
position twenty-two centuries hence, 
if our species shall then, in God’s good 
pleasure, continue upon the earth, the 
fiat not having then gone forth, that 
Time shall be no longer ! 

Where may then be the seats of 
mankind ?— their language ? — their 
modes of communication ?—of govern- 
ment ?—their knowledge and use of 
nature, aud its powers?—of the Hea- 
vens, and the Eartli’s relations to 
them? Will the land and the water 
have again changed places? May 
we imagine our posterity, some two 
or three thousand years hence, exhum- 
ing the fossilised remains of their an- 
cestry in every quarter of tha globe 
accessible to the search? Will t 
be speculating upon our size—so mu 
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greater, or less than, or the same as 
their own?—upon our tastes, and 
habits, and doings? Will our history 
have perished ?—or, if it survive, will 
it tell of us truly, or falsely? Will 
the period of our existence be assign- 
ed to a date a million of ages anterior 
to its actual one? Will our ignorance 
of the laws of nature, as then under- 
stood, of the constitution of the hu- 
man mind, be spoken of with pity and 
wonder ? 

Thus, indeed, may we dream and 
speculate, if we Ppleaes, as to the pos- 
sible future, and its conditions with 
reference to the present and the past. 
It is with the present that man is prac- 
tically concerned ; but of that present, 
though it may seem paradoxical to 
say it, both the past and the future 
are inevitable and essential elements 
and conditions. Our Now reflects the 
lights and shadows of what has gone 
before and is following, and has ne- 
cessary relations to man’s special and 
limited intellectual faculties. How 
different are the Now of man, and the 
now of his Maker! The difference 
involves the distinction between Time 
and Eternity, between the Creator and 
the Creature, the Finite and the In- 
finite; and may, if pondered, afford a 
few trembling gleams of light upon 
some of the possible conditions of 
Omniscience. “The whole evolution 
of time and ages,” said More, “ from 
everlasting to everlasting, is collect- 
edly and presentifickly represented 
to God at once; as if all things and 
actions were, at this very instant, 
really present and distinct before 
him.’* How can mortal man ad- 
dress his faculties to such a subject? 
They are as unfit to deal with it, as 
the eye to hear, or the ear to see ; and 
it is something even to persuade our- 
selves of that fact and certainty. It 
may serve to save the soul of man 
from endless trouble and perplexity, 
and to reduce it to that condition 
which alone it is fitted to enjoy. But 
we do not sufficiently exercise our- 
selves in this matter. We soothe our- 
selves with sounds; talking as freel 
and unconcernedly about — omnisci- 

* Defence of the Philosophic Cabbala, ¢, 2. 
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ence, omnipotence, and omnipresence, 
as mene they really represented to 
our understandings the comprehen- 
sible attributes of the incomprehen- 
sible Deity ; as if ‘ by searching” we 
had “found out the Almighty unto 
perfection!” I am speaking here of 
the mere unassisted exercise of human 
reason, which appears to me incompe- 
tent to deal fully with our “Now;” 
and the more that we endeavour to 
realise this fact, the better shall we 
find it, for both speculation and prac- 
tice, in the state of things in which 
we are conscious that we have been 
— by our Maker, and to which our 
aculties have been adjusted; and in 
which we are ordained to see through 
a glass darkly, and to know in part. 
So it ¢s; and the restless, and too often 
insolent, spirit of man must accommo- 
date itself to that fact: and if he do 
not, he will assuredly make mental 
and moral shipwreck. The best think- 
ers of the present age are those who 
rigorously act upon this principle, and 
are most on their guard against urging 
speculation into regions virtually for- 
bidden to the prying of human facul- 
ties; because they are, as I have 
said, absolutely unjfitted for them: as 
is grievously evidenced by the incon- 
sistent and contradictory character of 
such speculations as we have several 
times alluded to, the absurdities to 
which they lead legitimately, and their 
practical uselessness, and danger. 

These observations may serve to 
connect our present topics with those 
touched upon before we started on our 
multifarious inquiries. 

They remind us that our inquiry is 
not limited to the intellectual, but ex- 
tends to the moraL development of our 
species in the present age; and that 
again remits us to an early observa- 
tion, that there are profound relations 
between intellect and morality, involv- 
ing everything that concerns the 
highest interests of humanity.t The 
truth is, that intellect stands to moral- 
ity in the relation of means to an end; 
that the culture and exercise of the 
intellect are not, and cannot be, of 
themselves, final objects or ends, but 

+ Ante, p. 8. 
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necessarily presuppose and lead to 
ends. This is a doctrine as old as the 
great Stagyrite; who, to adopt the 
eloquent language of the present oc- 
cupant of the pulpit of Hooker,* “ laid 
the foundation of his ethical system in 
a recognition of the great truth, that 
the end of man is not knowledge, but 
practice.t 

“A wiser than the Stagyrite has 
told us that the whole of man — his 
duty, his happiness, his immortality, 
is comprised in this—to fear God, and 
to keep his commandments. 

‘‘ But an infinitely greater than So- 
lomon has also authoritatively told us, 
that the entire subjection of the soul 
to the obedience of raitu, is not only 
itself demanded of us, but is also at 
the same time constituted the only 
avenue to further knowledge. Jf any 
man WILLg do His will, he shall know 
of the doctrine whether it be of God.” 

Thus, as it were, with one stride, 
we have reached the goal—the final 
end of man—of his existence and do- 
ings; to which they all inevitably 
tend, and the attaining of which con- 
tributes the true and only business of 
life! His intellect is given him to 
aid in discerning that end, and to en- 
able him to regulate his conduct in 
this life, so as to attain that which is 
beyond it—the glorious fruition of a 
happy Hereafter. But where are eve 
standing? On the shore of a vast 
deep sea of ethical or moral philo- 
sophy ; by which I mean simply, that 
system or theory of principles regulat- 
ing man as a moral and responsible 
ageht, especially in respect of its mo- 
tives and sanctions. 

This great subject I have approached 

* Archdeacon Robinson, the Master of the 
Temple. 

+ TS 38 vidos ob qracis, dAAw wendis. (Eth. 
i, 3.)—The euppager and yeneszov ot Aristotle 
express both of them xon-jnalety; und all 
‘* gouds” coming under either designation, 
are only subordmate goods, implying the 
existence of something higher and better. 
With Anstotle, that something was—happi- 
ness; with us, it should be the happiness— 
the only true and ultimate one-secured by 
salvation. 

¢ Eccles. xii. 18. 

§ The Greek has a signal significance of 
exprossion — iéy tis @EAH 26 Sianuwe hurd 
woitiy, 
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suddenly, and, right or wrong, in the 
decisive spirit of one whose mind, 
after revolving it all his life as a 
matter of personal concernment, is 
thoroughly made up upon it. With 
such a subject, and with such a feel- 
ing, it were idle, and even criminal, 
for a moment, especially on such an 
occasion as this, to dally or to palter ; 
and I shall speak humbly, and with- 
out reserve, my sincere convictions. 
—In an early part of this paper, it is 
said that everything depends, in these 
inquiries, on takiug a right point of 
view; for that there is one, from which 
all presents to the contemplative mind 
a lovely but awful order ; and another, 
from which everything appears inex- 
tricable and hopeless confusion and 
contradiction, involving man himself, 
and all within and without him. 
Nearly two centuries ago, Sir Isaac 
Newton concluded his Optical Queries, 
by a memorable prediction, as it was 
justly termed by Dugald Stewart, 
“that if Natural Philosophy, in all 
its parts, by pursuing the inductive 
method, shall at ae be_perfect- 
ed, the bounds of oral Philosophy 
will be enlarged also.’ We have not, 
during the splendid times which have 
succeeded his own, perfected natural 
philosophy, but have rigorously pur- 
sued the inductive method, and there- 
by immensely enlarged the bounds of 
natural philosophy. Have we also 
enlarged those of moral philosophy ? 
In one respect we have—by inces- 
santly accumulating proofs, each new 
one on a sudlimer scale, of our Al- 
mighty Maker’s wisdom, power, bene- 
ficence, and unity of action, and of 
His title to the love, adoration, and 
obedience of His creatures. A living 
successor of Sir Isaac Newton, Sir 
John Herschel, tells us that the steady 
application of the inductive system to 
physics, necessarily tends to impress 
something of the well-weighed and 
progressive character of science on 
the more complicated conduct of our 
social and moral relations ; that 1 1s 
thus that legislation and politics come 
gradually to be regarded as experi- 
mental sciences, founded in the moral 


and physical nature of man, and to be 
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constantly accumulating towards th 
solution of the grand problem — how 
the advantages of government are to 
be secured with the least possible in. 
convenience to the governed.* Per. 
haps it may be truly said, in passing, 
that while the steadfast progress oi 
experimental philosophy is one of the 
grandest features of the age, it is not 
unaccompanied with danger, in so far 
as the spirit which it generates may 
be disposed to address itself, flushed 
with triumph, to matters which are 
not the subject of experimental treat- 
ment. 

I have my own opinions concerning 
the science of political economy, which 
T need not obtrude upon you; but that 
legislation and politics depend on fixed 
principles, however difficult formally 
to define and agree upon them; and 
that those principles have relation to 
the moral and physica] nature of man, 
can no more be doubted, than one can 
deny the existence, as a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the present age, 
of a sincere desire to discern and act 
upon those principles. Into those 
questions, so unhappily intermingled 
with violent passions and personal 
interests, I shall not enter for one 
moment, because I am satisfied with 
another —and a vast one it is— what 
7s the moral nature of man? for the 
determining that, and the rules of con- 
duct conformable to it, constitute what 
is called Moral Philosophy. Before 
proceeding further, let me say, that if 
you wish really to ascertain the facts 
on which to reason with reference to 
mian’s moral nature, do not go to the 
foo moralist, sitting in his 
library, spinning scheme after scheme 
of so-called m orality, often only fantas- 
tic variations of those of long-forgot- 
ten predecessors; but go to the law- 
yer, the physician, the divine, who 
see human nature from day to day in 
its practical aspects,—those which 
ate hidden from the eyes of mere 
talkers and writers, however eloquent 
‘and ingenious. The former can tell 
‘you of the actual physical and moral 
condition of our species, in every class 
of life from the lowest to the highest 


* Discourse, p. 78. : 
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—even in the highest conditions of 
modern civilisation. Ask, again, those 
noble messengers of mercy, who, with 
only the eye of their heavenly Father 
upon them, shedding around them a 
radiance unseen of man, go about do- 
ing good—visiting those hidden scenes 
of suffering — 

Where hopeless anguish pours her moan, 

And lonely want retires to die | 
Ask them, I say, ask all these classes, 
to whom human nature in every sta- 
tion, every degree of development and 
form of manifestation, is exposed — 
what they think of human nature—of 
man’s moral nature—and what are the 
conclusions which their “‘ experience” 
has forced upon them. They will tell 
you of a terrible amount of physical 
and moral Evin in existence, and which 
must be dealt with. 

Here, perhaps, steps in some philo- 
sophical moralist—first asking, how 
do you account for the existence of 
it?—and by-and-by another, compla- 
cently affirming, by a process of his 
own, that that supposed evil does not 
exist. Here we are deluged by a tide 
of disputation, which too often carries 
off and drowns those whom it over- 

s. But there is also a kindred 
uestion attended with similar results: 
the human Witut—or liberty of ac- 
tion. Is there, asks another philo- 
sopher, such a thing as the Will? Can 
it act freely? Or is its action abso- 
lutely mechanical and necessary ? 
What, then, are motives? And are 
men, in fact, mere machines? Andif 
so, what becomes of responsibility ? 
On these questions—the two mighty 
problems of moral science—has mere 
peter science cast a single ae of 
ight ? In spite of some dreams of the 
day, if may be answered, peremp- 
torily, No. And is it to be told to those 
who come after us, that in England, in 
our supposed noontide splendour of 
‘ntellect, in this nineteenth century, 
‘here are some who, to solve these 
uestions, have at length nestled 
themselves in the absurd and im- 
pious old notion of Panruzrem, and 
affect to believe that the universe it- 
self constitutes God? That that aw- 
ful word represents only the aggre- 
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gate of everything that exists—that 
whatever is, is Giod, a substance for 
ever the same, and everything in ex- 
istence only a necessary succession of 
its modes of being! Some of you 
will be surprised, perhaps, to hear 
that there are certain so-called philo- 
sophers of the present day, who seri- 
ously avow these notions; and in 
doing so, unavoidably remind us of 
some who, professing themselves to be 
wise, became fools. 

It would be a vain, disheartening, 
humiliating attempt to exhibit the va- 
garies of the human intellect, in both 
ancient and modern times, when es- 
saying to deal with these matters. I 
shall, for my present purpose, divide 
all existing schools of moral philo- 
sophy into two ny that which im- 
plicitly or professedly rejects Revela- 
tion; and that whose doctrines are 
implicitly based upon it, and may be 
designated as constituting Christian 
morality. The former offers a scheme 
of conduct, and of motives and sanc- 
tions producing it, independently of, 
and in contradistinction to, those dis- 
closed by the Holy Scriptures; the 
other, a system based upon them ex- 
ceva y: The one discards Revela- 
tion; the other necessarily discards 
that which discards Revelation.* 

Before proceeding further, in order 
to do justice between the rival sys- 
tems, let one give up to the other Wl 
that it has derived from that other. Tet 
the Bible be supposed banished from 
among mankind, and be as though it 
had never existed; but with it must 
also disappear every ray of light which 
it has ever emitted, and which has 
glistened never so faintly through the 
mist of mythology —not merely all 
that is thought to have been derived, 
but all that has in fact been derived 
from that radiant source. This must 


* Toa revelation there must be two parties 
—he who makes it, and he to whom it is 
made. If there be a revelation, the discard- 
ing it is surely a fearful matter. We have 
inspired authority for holding that those 
whom Revelation has not reached, have the 
law of human action written in their hearts 
—their conscience also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing 
one another. ; 
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be insisted upon rigorously, as the 
condition of the argument. But then 
where are we? To me it seems as 
though a sun had suddenly fallen from 
the moral firmament; and all is dark- 
ness indeed —all relating to the pre- 
sent, the past, and the future; and in 
that darkness we grope about hope- 
lessly. We know not how, or why, we 
were created, nor by whom; we can 
account for nothing satisfactorily — 
only blindly guessing; and as for the 
future, it is a hideous blank to us. We 
may have vague and perhaps tortur- 
ing fears from it, but no hopes; we 
can look only at a puzzling present, 
in which no man has a right to dic- 
tate to another; but might is right, 
and right and wrong are notions of 
eternal fluctuation with circumstances. 
We seem to be unable to act other- 
wise than as we do; we cannot help 
ourselves; we have passions and ap- 
petites to gratify, and will do so when- 
ever we can; our only motives are de- 
rived from the intensity of those pas- 
sions and appetites, and we have no 
time to lose, as life is short: so, let ua 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die— 
“ll dying alike, young, old, rich, poor, 
ood, bad; if, however, we annex any 
ideas to such distinctions —Whatright, 
let me ask, have we to slaughter the 
animals, apparently equally adapted 
with ourselves to their respective ele- 
ments, and with equal means of en- 
joyment? And what conception could 
men form, under these circumstances, 
of an Almighty Maker ? 

In this benighted and bewildered 
state, let the Bible reappear, with all 
its teachings and revelations, and a 
flood of holy light flows from it on 
man and everything about him. It is 
absolutely alone in its pretensions to 
AUTHORITY—as having come from the 
First Cause of all things,t and con- 


+ “There is one primary and capital mark 
of distinction,” says Bishop Warburton, ‘“‘dif- 
fering Judaism from all other forms of reli- 
gion; it professes to come from the First 
Cause of all things, and it condemns every 
other religion for an imposture. There is 
nothing more surprising in all Pagan anti- 
quity, than that, amidst their endless fal- 
leged | revelations not one of them ever made 
such pretensions aa these; yaot there is nothing 
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demning every other relation as an 
imposture. If opens at once to our 
view our past and our future — our 
origin and our destiny ; that we con- 
sist of an immortal soul joined to a 
mortal body: tells us what are our 
present condition and relations, not 
only towards each other, but towards 
God; what are the rules of our con- 
duct to be observed on earth, as con- 
ditions of an after-existence ; how evil 
came into the world, and how its con- 
sequences are to be dealt with and 
obviated ; that the intellect and heart 
of man are not as originally created, 
but the former is clouded, and the lat- 
ter corrupted; but that God has not 
left himself without witness, and has im- 
planted in every man a sense of right. 
and wrong—a conscience, however its 
fanctions may be disturbed and viti- 
ated by evil habits; that He himself 
once, in fulfilment of prediction and 
promise, 1 aah upon earth for a 
while, abolishing death, and bringing life 
and immortality to light; that, after 
death, man shall rise, and receive judg- 
ment for the deeds done in the body 
—a judgment finally determining an 
eternal condition; that our Maker be- 
nignantly regards us as a father his 
children, with whom he deals tender- 
ly, but equitably ; that he desires the 
love of our whole heart and soul—that 
we should strive to be pure and holy, 
as He is; and, finally, sums up our 
duty in words which none but a de- 
based heart can disregard—He hath 
showed thee, O man! what is good; and 
what doth He require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God ? 

This is essentially, but in brief, the 
sublime code of Christian Ethics — 
adapted to the nature of universal 
man, addressing itself authoritatively 
to his moral nature, prescribing no 
rules for his conduct the propriety of 
which that nature does not recognise; 
but, I repeat it again, speaking all this 
in a voice of paramount awial Autho- 
which modern writers are more apt to pass 
over without reflection. The ancient fathers, 
however, more nearly acquainted with the 
state of paganism, regarded it with the atten- 


tion due to so extraordinary a circumstance.” 
—Divine Legation of Moses, book iv. § 1. 
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rity—yet one which man is at epaettd 
to corey at his peril. Now, wit 
this code I, for one, as a poor unwor- 
thy worm of the earth, am entirely 
satisfied. I feel that, in proportion as 
I attempt and seriously strive to come 
up to its requirements, my moral and 
intellectual nature becomes dignified 
and happy; and that I exhibit the high. 
est qualities of that restored nature, 
exactly at the point where, unable by 
searching to find Him out, I trust in 
Him, I believe Him, implicitly. 

Stepping, for a moment, out of the 
sunlight of this sublime system, I feel 
myself lowered, perplexed, dishearten- 
ed, and in despair. The sum of all its 
teaching is, at one time, that I am 
a mere machine; at another, that Iam 
impelled by no motives except those 
petty ones supplied by the apparent 
expediencies of this transient life only, 
and complicated calculations as to the 
tendency of my actions to secure a 
moment’s pleasure or happiness, or 
contribute apparently tosuch in others. 
I am wholly dissevered from a future 
state; the grave sees the last of me; 
my inward sense of right and wrong 
is extinguished; conscience, in its cha- 
racter of witness, accuser, judge, is 
expelled from its seat, and its very 
existence alleged to be a dream and a 
figment. Those, moreover, who would 
thus denude me of my moral dignity, 
ard annihilate those noble motives 
by which I would fain regulate m 
conduct, treat the source from whic 
I derive them as a mere tissue of 
fictions and delusions, unworthy of 
being for a moment entertained by an 
enlightened intellect, in an enlight- 
ened age. 

A French gentleman, M. Proudhon, 
who aspires to the character of a phi- 
losopher, has recently given out, with 
what one cannot but regard as an 
impious complacency, that the age 
has altogether outgrown Christianity, 
which, 1t seems, has “ culminated,” 
‘“hastes to her setting,” and will soon 
“vanish away.’ * Is, then, the intel- 
lectual and moral progress of mankind 
to achieve, as one of its earliest tro- 


* See Reason and Faith—an admirable little 
discourse, by Henry Rogers. 
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phies, the extinction of Christianity ?— 
of that religion which is now supreme 
in its hold of the intellect of all the 
most highly civilised nations of the 
earth? ere are to be found the 
proofs of this assertion of a presump- 
tuous infidelity? Is not the Ghristian 
religion being at this moment rapidly 
propagated over the whole earth? 
And well it may. If its divine pre- 
tensions are to be judged of by ten- 
dencies and results, must not the bitter- 
est enemy of Christianity admit that, 
were its pure and holy doctrines uni- 
versally recognised and acted upon, 
the earth would have become a moral 
paradise? Envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness, with every ill 
they induce —all fraud, hypocrisy, 
falsehood, violence, and tat would 
they not be extinguished? Where 
would be cruelty, oppression, murder, 
war? Ifwe are to know the tree by its 
fruits, have we not here, indeed, as it 
were, the tree of moral life, and regenera- 
tion of our species? Remove this tree, 
and what have we in its place? Are 
we to be left to the fluctuations and 
contradictory theories and systems of 
so-called moral philosophers, based on 
the imaginary fitness of things, and 
the exclusive adjustment of man to 
his present state of existence? What- 
ever I have read of these theories, com- 


pels me to compare all ant: or non-: 


Christian schemes of morality, to mere 
charnel-houses of decayed and decay- 
ing opinions, exhibiting, at long inter- 
vals, new forms of putrescent vitality. 
As they repudiate conscience, so the 
disregard the heart, with all its excel- 
lences, vices, and susceptibilities ; and 
yet it is with the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness! It is this act of 
belief, however, potent and glorious 
as it is, that some schools of modern 
philosophy would treat with contempt, 
and restrain every tendency towards 
it ! 

A writer of the present day, and an 
active upholder of what is called the 
philosophy of Utlity—which, as I un- 
derstand it, seems a dreary doctrine 
truly, and palsying the noblest senti- 
ments of our nature—in recently ad- 
yocating its pretensions as the only 
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true system of ethics, spoke sarcasti- 
cally of all clerical academical teach- 
ers of morals, as having an interest in 
propping up doctrines to which they 
are pledged, and fitting their philoso- 
phy to them, for that unworthy pur. 
pose. He proceeds to say, that “the 
doctrines of the Established Church 
are prodigiously in arrear of the gene- 
ral progress of thought, and that the 
philosophy resulting, will have a ten- 
dency not to promote, but to arrest 
progress.” This is a confident asser- 
tion, levelled virtually at all systems 
of Christian ethics, if based, as are 
those of the Church of England, on the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 
Long may those doctrines, the doc- 
trines of all Christians, contunue ‘‘ pro- 
digiously in arrear of the general pro- 

ess of thought,” if that progress be 
in the direction of materialism, fatal- 
ism, pantheism, or atheism, [I am far, 
however, from imputing such tenden- 
cies to the writer in question, whoever 
he may be,] in whatever guise it may 
present itself. Were such to be, in- 
deed, the tendencies of the age, it 
would be in its dotage, its second 
childhood. Of this, however, there is 
no fear; for I do believe the enlight- 
ened convictions of the age to be 
Christian; and that, if there were now 
among us the giant spirits of a for- 
mer day—as there assuredly are their 
‘giant disciples—a Bacon, a Newton, a 
Butler—they would be, as those were, 
reverent believers in Christianity. I 
can conceive of nu degree of intellec- 
tual advancement going beyond Chris- 
tianity. The very idea contradicts all 
my views of its essential, its divine 
character and original ; and I, for one, 
never can help denouncing any at- 
tempt to insinuate notions to the con- 
trary, by constructing systems of mor- 
ality silently superseding the doctrines 
of that Christianity. I would have 
the test always to be, Does gon SyB8- 
tem recognise, or repudiate, Christian- 
ity ? and if the latter, unhesitatingly 
discard the system. 

Noone pretends that revelation does 
not present speculative difficulties to 
one disposed to look for them, esp® 
cially in a spirit of supercilious inqué 
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sitiveness, and a haughty reliance upon 
supposed intellectual strength; but 
they do not disturb him who reflects, 
with Butler, that those difficulties may 
have been ordained, and who possesses 
that universal solvent of doubt and 
difficulty, a submission and resigna- 
tion to the Divine will—a faith in re- 
velation, and the Omnipotence from 
which it emanated. The Farts of the 
Christian is a potent reality ; as much 
so in the spiritual, as attraction in the 
natural world. If the two things may 
be in any respect compared, faith may 
be said to be the force which attracts 
the soul of man to the Deity, as to its 
proper centre. One who possesses it 
says, that revelation, whatever be its 
alleged difficulties—and it professes 
to contain things passing man’s un- 
derstanding—comes to him accredited 
by such an accumulation of evidence 
as overpowers all rational doubts, far 
transcending any amount of evidence 
on which he would unhesitatingly act 
in the most important affairs of life. 
All evidence seems to me nugatory, if 
that which supports revelation has 
served only to deceive honestly exer- 
cised faculties, having been permitted 


— impious ape on !—by a wise 
and gracious Providence to be array- 
ed in support of falsehood! But if 


one cannot entertain the hideous su 

position, what is one to do? Yield 
assent, and evidence it in his life.s 
We have this revelation—a fact incon- 
ceivably momentous. What amount 
of intellect will suffice to get rid of 
that fact? We must look for an ab- 
solute demonstration of the falsehood 
of its pretensions satisfying the rea- 
son of all mankind, and compelling 
them to surrender their faith in a 
cunningly - devised fable; whereas 
the discoveries constantly announced, 
serve only to corroborate the validity 
of its external credentials, while the 
heart continues in all times and places 
to acknowledge the strength of those 
which are internal. The Old Testa- 
ment and the Jews are both existing 
among us to this day, as a sun with 
its, satellites, the one irradiated by the 
other, and indicating the existence 
and character of that other. That, 
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precious Book of books they are still 
guarding with sleepless vigilance ; 
while ‘‘ Christianity has diffused "— 
to anor a distinguished living scholar 
and philosopher—" over the world, the 
idea of the unity of the human race, 
once the solitary belief of the Jews, 
and obscured by their national exclu- 
siveness. The historical philosopher, 
starting from this idea, has been en- 
abled to view the development of 
mankind in this light of Christianity : 
the noblest minds of all Christian na- 
tions have recognised a visible and 
traceable progress of the human race 
towards truth, justice, and intelli- 
gence.”* Such is Christianity in its 
glorious mission of evangelisation— 
of civilising all the nations of the 
earth. Without it, there is no civil- 
isation: or that only which is, to 
quote from the same learned person, 
“an empty word, and may be, as 
China and Byzantium show, a caput 
mortuum of real life, a mummy dress- 
ed up into a semblance of living real- 
ity.” + It is to Christianity alone that 
the world was first indebted for those 
noble monuments of charity and mercy 
which are to be found in our hospitals, 
infirmaries, and other similar institu- 
tions. Nota trace of them is to be 
found among the refined and highly 
cultivated Greeks and Romans. ‘The 
Christian agencies, now at work to 
civilise mankind, are fed direct from 
the twin founts of inspiration and 
morality. They are gradually chas- 
ing away the shadows of ignorance 
and sensuality, and melting the man- 
acles and fetters in which cruelty and 
vice have bound mankind for ages, 
“The whole world will be Japhetised 
—which, in religious matters, means, 
now pre-eminently, that it must be 
Christianised by the agency of the 
Teutonic element. Japhet holds the 
torch of light, to kindle the heavenly 
fire in all the other families of the 
one undivided and indivisible human 
race.t Christianity enlightens, and 
' Mi and hie Age. By Chev. - 
sen. ee 4. (1852). Ue anon 
+ Ibid. p. 9. 

¢ ‘‘ We think,” says a masterly writer in 
the Quarterly Review, ‘‘there are sufficient 
grounds, without reference to the sacred 
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only a small portion of the globe; but 
it cannot be stationary—and it will 
advance, and is already advancing, 
triumphantly over the whole earth, 
in the name of Christ, and in the 
light of the Spirit.”* That Chris- 
tianity has a vital influence over in- 
dividuals, and the nations which they 
compose. The presence and the ab- 
sence of it are equally recognised, 
seen, and felt. 

What will the most delicately-ad- 
justed scheme of human ethics do for 
a man when the tron is entering his 
soul; when he sees long-cherished 
hopes blighted; when he is writhin 
under a sense of insult, wrong, an 
injustice ; when some dreadful incur- 
able disease has settled upon him; 
when he is bidden to turn his pale face 
to the wall? Will it enable him to say, 
Though He slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him? Will it sustain the sinking 
soul of him on whose eyelids is set- 
tling the shadow of death? When we 
stand with bleeding heart around the 
grave, and hear the earth falling on 
the coffin of the dear being who can- 
not hear it, nor the dread words which 


accompany it—earth to earth, ashes. 
_and all is lovely light and order. 


writings, for arriving at the conclusion, that . 


all races and diversities of mankind are really 
derived from a single pair; placed on the 
varth for the purpose of peopling its surface, , 
in both the times before us, and during the, 
ages which it may please the Creator yet to as- 
sign to the present order of existence here.” 
—Quarterly Review, vol. 1xxxvi. pp. 6-7, art. 

“ Natural History of Man.” There are also 
the strongest philological reasons for believ- 
ing that all languages ure derivable from one. 

BuNBEN, Hippolytus, ii. 116-17. 
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~whence comes 
2 the Resurrec- 
tion and the Li} ‘e immortality 
is glowing arounuy,, and a voice 
whispers, in accents of tender ma- 
jesty, Jt is I, be not afraid ! 

Why am I so importunate on this 
point? Because the Holy Volume, 
with the morality and religion which 
spring from it, 1s everything or no- 
thing to each and every one of us: 
take it away, and high as may be the 
intellectual and moral development of 
the present age, neither philosopher 
ror peasant has anything to supply 
the place of that Volume! Man has 
lost the only link that bound him to 
his Maker: he begins wildly to doubt 
His very existence, and the rectitude 
of His government: he has no clue 
through the labyrinth of life, and sees 
no adequate purpose of his existence, 
nor for his being endowed with such 
powers, and capable of such aspira- 
tions as are his; he is drifting about 
on the vast ocean of being, without a 
rudder and without a chart. But give 
hin back that voluine—lct him hold 
fast by 118 Brstr as the only fixed 
point when all else is fluctuating— 
In 
that light let me walk, till IT in my 
appointed time am called away. 

ere we touch the culminating point 
of all our inquiries. 

Wherefore, friends, farewell. The 
light of a new year is already beam- 
ing on our brows. May we all enter, 
may we all leave it, in a happy @hd a 
high spirit ! 







to ashes’ 
the sublim 


END. 


